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ABBOTS THORPE. 



CHAPTER I. 

Abbots Thorpe is a picturesque village in the North 
of England. It lies in a snug valley, between lofty 
hills ranging north and south. These hills are wild 
and uncultivated, rising abruptly from the level plain, 
like majestic genii placed there to protect the rich 
meadows lying at their feet. A river and a high- 
road wind through the valley — the former in broad 
expanse to pay tribute to the North Sea, and the 
latter leading directly to Abbots Thorpe, where it 
forms the " High Street " of the village. 

Midway up this street stands the ancient parish 
church, remarkable only for its antiquity, its pic- 
turesque site, and the ugliness of its interior, proud 
squires and freaky churchwardens having, by dint of 
monuments, pews, galleries, white-wash, and green 
baize, succeeded in disfiguring its otherwise fair 
proportions. Around the church the village lies 
clustering ; pretty white cottages, with their gables 
sometimes turned this way, sometimes that ; whilst 
immediately opposite the principal gateway stand 
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2 ABBOTS THORPE 

three or four houses of more or less pretension. One 
is the rectory, a comfortable abode enough, but from 
its simplicity suggestive of that high Christian 
content which can be happy and " passing rich upon 
forty pounds a year/' rather than highly-fed clerical 
obesity, supposed by some to be the peculiar heri- 
tage of "the profession. " The other houses were 
occupied respectively by the village doctor, the 
lawyer, and three elderly maiden ladies, daughters 
of the present rector's predecessor. 

The population of Abbots Thorpe was small, and 
composed, for the most part, of persons in com- 
fortable circumstances in life ; some were even well- 
to-do farmers on their own account, sturdy English 
yeomen, whose faces spoke of honest integrity, and 
whose limbs told of unrivalled muscular power. The 
rest were principally daily labourers, employed by 
Squire Ethelstone upon his extensive estate. 

At the extreme end of the village, the high-road 
merged into a green lane, one of those charming 
green lanes so peculiar to England, the outline of 
the road being marked out by greensward. This 
lane continued for about a mile, between high quick- 
set hedges, with fine trees overshadowing, irregularly, 
before and behind. 

To the right of this lane a horseman might catch 
an occasional glimpse of the North Sea, whose 
waves could be distinctly heard lazily lapping the not 
far distant shore. A sudden turn to the left and two 
mansions were disclosed to view. One was Abbots 
Thorpe, the noble house of Squire Ethelstone, as he 
was styled in that neighbourhood, and the other 
" Holmlee," the residence of the once powerful, but 
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now poverty-stricken Raycliffe family. Holmlee 
stood immediately opposite the noble gates of 
Abbots Thorpe, its air of melancholy desolation 
forming a curious contrast to the sweet home-look of 
comfort and luxury pervading the stately park and 
mansion of the Ethelstones. 

Holmlee was a large, square, massive house, built 
in the solid grey stone which abounds in that part of 
England. It looked desolate in the extreme, sug- 
gesting sad thoughts of poverty, absenteeism, or 
more probably both. The hall- door was approached 
by an ascent of several wide stone steps, through the 
chinks of which rank weeds proclaimed nature's 
triumph over art. Above those steps stretched a 
terrace adorned with urns, and commanding on 
either side a view of an extensive parterre laid out 
in the Dutch style — straight paths, bordered with 
box and high hedges, which were intended to be 
primly shorn, and trimmed to perfect evenness at 
the top: and sides. In the less enclosed part of the 
grouhds were fountains with grotesque heads, from 
which the water had long ceased to flow, and large 
figures of sylvan deities, whose faces and limbs had 
not withstood the ravages of time and weather. 
Trees, too, were clipped into uncouth shapes, and 
then stood — here, a gigantic cock in close proximity 
to a very forlorn Diana; and there, a huge lion 
menacing a lyreless Apollo. 

The house, too, shared these tokens of decay. 
Many of the windows were closed, and the shutters, 
richly moulded in a long-since-tarnished gilt, con- 
trasted painfully with the surrounding desolation. 
Holmlee, in short, was one of those sad monuments 
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4 ABBOTS THORPE. 

of bygone family pride which time had stript of 
fortune, and now in the gloom of its adversity 
suggested a satire upon human greatness. Abbots 
Thorpe, on the contrary, was a stately house of 
irregular architecture, built and added to at different 
periods, as though the minds of many generations of 
Ethelstones had exercised a successive taste in its 
embellishment. Its latest improvement appeared to 
be of even recent date. Indeed, much care had 
been bestowed upon it by its present possessor, a 
man of luxurious habits and refined tastes. To him 
it was indebted for the sweet home-look of comfort 
and luxury which was its greatest charm. Nature 
had done much for Abbots Thorpe, and Squire 
Ethelstone had cultivated her favours to their fullest 
extent, rendering . his park unrivalled in sylvan 
beauty, and his mansion one of the most charming 
squiraical residences in England. Not only was it 
charming to the mere lover of nature, but also to the 
antiquary^ abounding as it did in so many reminis- 
cences of the past, its monastic origin being plainly 
visible in many details of the building. Truly, the 
ancient monks who once tenanted this their famous 
Abbey of " Thorpe," would have found it difficult to 
recognise their own, had they seen it as it then 
stood ; site alone, with some few exceptions, would 
prove its identity, for that only had remained 
unchanged. 

Well did the monks of old know the charms of 
nature, and how to profit by her lavish gifts. How 
they always discovered the finest sites for their 
cathedral structures, and the loveliest scenery for 
their abbey lands ! Abbots Thorpe was an instance 
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of this taste. So beautifully was it situated, and 
so fertile were its lands, that it had more than once 
excited the cupidity of royalty. Thus, in the days 
of Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury, the red king 
coveted its goodly lands, despoiled the monks of 
their home, and installed one of his favourite Nor- 
man barons as lord of the soil. This usurpation 
Lanfranc successfully resisted, and had the happiness 
of seeing it before his death restored to the Church, 
in whose possession it remained until the period of 
the Reformation, when it fell beneath the ban of 
Henry, notwithstanding Latimer pleaded earnestly 
in its behalf. In vain, however, was the appeal 
made. Henry, though dubbed "Defender of the 
Faith," accepted the title, but betrayed the tfust 
by hastening the downfall of every monastery, ap- 
propriating their riches, notwithstanding the general 
belief in the curse which was said to descend upon 
all who diverted the wealth of the Church from 
the pious uses to which it had been designed. 
Henry cared not for curses or popular opinion 
where his own wishes were concerned ; so he either 
seized upon these abbey lands for himself, or 
bestowed them as gifts upon one or other of his 
favourites. In this way Abbots Thorpe came into 
the possession of a certain Hugh Atheling Ethel- 
stone, who by pandering to some of Henry's vices, 
but more especially by assisting him to rid himself 
of his incubus of ugliness, the despised Anne of 
Cleves, had managed to ingratiate himself com- 
pletely into that monarch's favour. This latter 
service inspired Henry with such an excess of 
gratitude, that in its plenitude he bestowed Abbots 
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Thorpe, with all the rich lands appertaining to it f 
upon his wily favourite. One only stipulation did 
Henry make, namely, that Ethelstone should carry 
away with him the picture of Anne of Cleves. 
Possibly it might have been that famous one by 
Holbein which Cromwell, Earl of Essex, palmed 
upon Henry as a faithful likeness of that plain but 
good woman. If so, no wonder the sweet face 
depicted there charmed the monarch, causing him 
to accept the alliance so readily, believing, as he 
must have done, that by marrying Anne of Cleves 
he should be united to one of the most beautiful 
women of the age. We all, however, know the 
result. One look at the original, and the delusion 
vanished; disgust succeeded, and Cromwell's fate 
was decided. Happy, thrice happy Anne of Cleves I 
Surely in this instance beauty would have proved a 
snare, whilst ugliness was salvation. Readily did 
Hugh Atheling Ethelstone agree to Henry's stipu- 
lation. At once he carried away the picture, well 
pleased to possess, and hang it up, a royal gift, 
upon the wails of his new home, where he intended 
to " lord it " in true baronial style. 

There was one individual, however, in the neigh- 
bourhood who felt little disposed to acknowledge 
the power or greatness of an Ethelstone. This 
was Richard Raycliffe, the time-honoured master of 
the ancient house of Holmlee. As usurpers, and 
despoilers of the property of the Church, did the 
Raycliffes ever regard the Ethelstones. For years 
a deadly feud subsisted between the two houses. 
Richard Raycliffe was a staunch Papist, and forgot 
his loyalty in the anger and disgust which filled 
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his mind when Henry, regardless of every law of 
right, seized upon the fair Church lands of Abbots 
Thorpe, and bestowed them upon his favourite, Hugh 
Atheling Ethelstone. Then Henry added to his sins, 
in Richard RayclifiVs opinion, by issuing certain 
articles highly distasteful to the Romish party, as 
" Head of the Church/' This was the culminating 
point in his mind, and he instantly joined the insur- 
gents under Robert Aske, even heading a hundred 
men bearing aloft a crucifix of immense propor- 
tions. This march proved unsuccessful; but for 
some reason or other Henry thought proper to 
extend his royal clemency to Richard Raycliffe, 
even permitting him to return unmolested to his 
family and home. This clemency did not mitigate 
his holy wrath. He hated the king; but he hated 
more especially the new possessor of Abbots Thorpe. 
He called him a reprobate, heretic, and denounced 
a perpetual curse upon the Ethelstones for retaining 
possession of house and lands torn from the Church 
by a sacrilegious act of spoliation. Hugh Atheling 
Ethelstone returned this hatred with interest, and 
' deadly enmity subsisted between the two houses for 
generations. Time Mid the refinements of modern 
life have softened the feeling, though perhaps not 
dispelled it. Gradually the house of Raycliffe has 
fallen into poverty, and the master of Holmlee's 
principal heritage is now his good name. Poor and 
proud are the Raycliffes. And the worst kind of 
poverty is proud poverty ; it makes a man so bitter 
as he hurls his contempt from his Castle of Adver- 
sity against the vanity of riches, and the purse 
vulgarity of those who possess them. 
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CHAPTER II. 

It was an autumn evening in the year of grace 
18 — when my tale commences. Thursday, the 
6th of September, had made itself memorable in 
the north. Never in his recollection, said the oldest 
inhabitant of Abbots Thorpe, had such a blast swept 
the country as had that day devastated the land, 
and made every mother's heart sink with terror who 
had a husband or son at sea. The mansion and 
park of Abbots Thorpe had, however, from its shel- 
tered situation, remained comparatively unscathed. 
Not so poor Holmlee. It had suffered much, even 
to the blowing down of the greater part of the fine 
old wall which surrounded it — that old wall, so 
dark with age, so grey with lichens, so green with 
beautiful mosses, which for generations had been 
the pride of Holmlee. For to them it had a story ; 
it was " familiar with forgotten years," as Words- 
worth has aptly said. It could tell tales of every 
sire of Holmlee, and discourse the history of those 
" good old times," as we unthinking people are in- 
clined to call them, when our progenitors indulged 
their bigotry beneath the mask of religion, fighting 
deadly battles, and cutting each other's throats with 
perfect sangfroid, and with a piously moral inten- 
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tion for the present and future good of society ! 
Who shall say that an old wall, an old house, has 
not a life — a history — if we would but read it ? 

The storm had spent its rage, dying gradually 
away into a soft moaning wind and pattering rain, 
which fell like tears of penitence for mischief done 
upon the uprooted plants and eddying leaves, whirl- 
ing dismally into nooks and corners; whilst the cattle 
still huddled together beneath the trees, where they 
had sought shelter from the pitiless blast. The luxu- 
rious squire of Abbots Thorpe cared not for the storm 
which had brought sorrow and desolation to many 
a home. His chimneys, his trees, his hot-houses 
were uninjured, so what cared he for his suffering 
neighbours ? " Doubtless they deserved it all ! To 
be forewarned is to be forearmed against danger." 
So the squire had informed his head gardener, as 
with weather-wise prescience he had warned him 
of a coming storm. This indifference to the sor- 
rows and sufferings of others sufficiently declares 
the disposition of Squire Ethelstone. Pride and 
selfishness were his besetting sins, fostered by his 
isolation and luxurious mode of life. Hot-beds pro- 
duce fungi; luxury, too, is a hot-bed, and will 
germinate very ugly dispositions from the rotten 
soil of a corrupt heart ! In early life Hugh Atheling 
Ethelstone had been rather conspicuous for the 
interest he manifested in county affairs, and in the 
welfare of his numerous tenantry and dependants. 
Ill-natured people even then affirmed that pride, and 
not disinterested concern for the good of others, was 
his actuating motive. 

Of late years that calumny had died away, for 
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Squire Ethelstone, after the death of his second 
wife, suddenly ceased to interest himself in any 
person or object beyond the precincts of his own 
park enclosure. He held himself aloof from all, 
and when the clergyman of the parish called to 
endeavour to enlist his sympathies in some chari- 
table object, he would decline to see him. 

The Ethelstones had never been a popular family 
at Abbots Thorpe ; the curse of the RayclifFes, and 
the popular superstition regarding its constant ful- 
filment in each generation of Ethelstones, still clung 
to them. They had never taken root as lords of 
the soil, like the RayclifFes, poor though they were ; 
but were looked upon as interlopers, fattened and 
made great upon the alienated property of the 
Church.* 

For miles around Abbots Thorpe the RayclifFe 
curse upon the Ethelstones was handed down and 
believed in, — the sturdy sons of toil feeling them- 
selves far happier men in their humble sphere of 
life than their rich and powerful, but mysterious 
squire. Perhaps the knowledge of this fact added 
to his haughty reserve. Rarely was he seen beyond 
the park, and the whole management of his estate 
and tenantry was committed to his steward ; even 
the well-to-do farmers were not allowed to approach 



* " It is a mistake to suppose that the abbeys were erected and 
endowed by Papists. Many of them were endowed before most of the 
errors of the Papists, were thought of ; the founders of abbeys built and 
endowed them, not as Papists, but as Churchmen ; and when the Church 
became pure she did not lose any portion of her right to such endowments 
as were always made in supposition of her parity." — Hook'* Church 
Dictionary. 
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him, so morbidly fearful was he lest by his conde- 
scension he should forfeit the respect due to his 
rank. They might presume, and fail in that respectful 
homage due to him as lord of the soil. 

It was eight o'clock in the evening of the day of 
the great storm. The squire had finished dinner and 
enjoyed his last glass of claret. He was seated in 
his luxurious library, near to a blazing fire, which 
glowed upon the crimson velvet hangings with a 
light and shade such as Rembrandt loved to depict. 
Look at the squire well. He is worth studying* 
His limbs are still graceful, though age has dimi- 
nished their original muscular power. He is 
haughtily erect, and turns his head and waves his 
hand majestically. His features are remarkably 
aristocratic — high, lofty features of the Roman type. 
The chin is broad, massive, self-reliant, just such a 
chin as one likes a man to possess ; but you go a 
little nearer, to study the inner man of that almost 
faultless figure; you wish to look into his eyes, 
those windows of the soul ; you wish to read his 
life, his character, in the lines traced upon his brow 
and around his mouth. Time (I am not going to 
preach a sermon) traces indelible lines upon every 
face, and we might become wiser beings did we 
more frequently endeavour to decipher the mental 
hieroglyphics engraved by that faithful finger upon 
the countenance of old age. Furrows tell tales ; so 
we must beware lest our passions and evil nature 
curve them downwards towards our chins and this 
grovelling earth, instead of upwards, towards our 
eyes, whence we see Heaven beyond ! The furrows 
upon the face of Squire Ethelstone were not prepos- 
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sessing ; every curve, every line impressed there by 
the thoughts and feelings of three-score years and 
five, tell you, plainer than words, that that old man 
loves self, worships Mammon, and forgets God. At 
this moment, too, he looks particularly unamiable ; 
every furrow is deepened, and his brow knitted into 
an angry frown, as, with a gesture of disgust, he 
throws a splendidly bound edition of Milton's works 
upon the library table. 

" I hate Milton ! " muttered the squire. " He 
prates of freedom till one's nauseated with it, and 
wishes it drowned in the Stygian creek. Milton, 
the martyr of freedom ! Quite right, too ; he 
deserved no better fate, with those detestable demo- 
cratic principles of his ! " 

This remark was addressed to a young man who 
sat at the other side of the table quietly carving a 
small piece of ivory. He was an only grandson of the 
squire's, and our hero, if so grandiloquent a term 
may be applied to one so matter-of-fact as Hugh 
Atheling Ethelstone the younger. And here must 
be premised that all the Ethelstones always were, 
and always had been, " Atheling Ethelstones." 
They were proud of the name, and had perpetuated 
the cognomen from sire to son, up to the present, 
with unabated fervour. Fortunately, the patro- 
nymic is pleasing, and Saxon, which is satisfactory ; 
but had it been one of the most uneuphonic of 
names, composed of Welsh gutturals for instance, 
the squires of Abbots Thorpe would still have 
remitted it intact to their posterity. They would 
have done so simply from pride of family. This 
ancestor Atheling was a treasured name in the 
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Ethelstone archives ; he had been a mighty man of 
valour chronicled by the Venerable Bede. All a 
myth, I dare say, because we are wiser in this 
generation than all our fathers were, and have learnt 
to imlearn history, and cavil most at what we once 
received as solemn truth. Hugh Atheling Ethel- 
stone must be described ; he is our hero, a sufficient 
excuse for a " description ;" descriptions being out of 
fashion, except at the police courts. 

Hugh was carving by a small reading lamp, the 
light shone full upon his face, bringing every feature 
well out into bold relief against the background of 
crimson velvet. He was a fine muscular youth, but 
did not possess that purely aristocratic caste of 
countenance peculiar to his grandfather. Indeed, 
there was a kind of matter-of-fact down-rightness in 
his face, air, and manner, strongly indicating an 
infusion of plebeian blood from some quarter or 
another — just as if " Percy " had mated with 
" Smith " or " Hodge/' for example. But in its 
place there was something better ; there was frank 
open-heartedness written upon his brow, a brow 
which rejoiced more in breadth than height. His 
eyes were dark blue, fringed with long, dark lashes ; 
his mouth and chin indicated firmness, but were too 
large and massive to be considered perfectly hand- 
some. Hugh could not be considered handsome 
until he smiled in your face, and then you never 
thought him plain again. Lip and eye spoke 
together, and were in perfect accord. This was the 
charm of his face, his kindly smile darting a sun- 
beam upon you sufficient to light up all your own 
dingy corners for a whole week to come. There 
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was nothing imaginative or highly intellectual in 
his countenance ; it was a bold, frank, and, at times, 
thoughtful face, but thoughtful upon practical 
every-day affairs, and not upon poetry or romance. 
It told rather of talents fitting him for the world, 
and that position of life where energy of mind and 
firmness of will would be required most. All this 
was foreign to an Ethelstone, and was a great offence 
to the old squire, who wished his grandson to be 
proud and haughty as himself, and to bound the 
circle of his desires within the limits of Abbots 
Thorpe. Hugh, however, had dreamed of the terra 
incognita beyond the Yorkshire hills until his heart 
had often panted with the fever of impatience. He 
longed to carve out a life of his own, to make a name 
which men should love and revere, and was not 
content to merge his individuality beneath the 
haughty name of Ethelstone. He had a perception, 
too, that man's vocation in this world is " work," 
and that faculties are not given to us for our own 
personal use, but for high and benevolent objects — 
for the good of mankind and the glory of God. 
The squire had ever been an unsolved enigma to his 
grandson. He could not understand how one so 
highly intellectual, so fitted to shine in society, could 
shut himself up for years in perfect indifference to 
the outer world. He had not yet learnt that selfish- 
ness is the parent of inertness, and that a proud 
overbearing disposition alienates love, and makes a 
man a misanthrope. He knew nothing as yet, too, 
of the family history of the Ethelstones; of the 
curse which had lain for generations at their door, 
and the popular belief in its fulfilment. Hugh had 
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been educated at "Winchester, and had left behind him 
a brilliant reputation as the Hercules of the school. 
Physical power and a kind heart had made him the 
champion of the weak, the terror of bullies, and 
the redresser of wrongs. Such boys are the inspirers 
of hero worship, and are always popular at school. 
The squire, however, did not appreciate physical 
force, and had been so wofully disappointed in the 
intellectual progress of his grandson, as to decide 
upon a very different course with regard to him, 
than the one he had originally proposed to himself. 
Hugh should not go to college, it would be a mere 
waste of time and money ; he would never pass his 
" little go," Hugh should remain at Abbots Thorpe, 
and pass his time in reading to him and being useful 
to him in his old age. Such was the selfish deter- 
mination of the squire. 

" Hugh," said the squire, " I cannot endure that 
scratching. Take a book and improve your mind ; it 
will do you more good, and annoy me less than 
carving that bit of ivory into a useless gimcrack." 

" Very well, sir ; but first, can I do anything for 
. you," replied Hugh, as he laid the ivory down, and 
took up a magazine. 

" Yes ; ring the bell. Why is Trapps so late with 
coffee ? " 

A moment after, Trapps entered the room with it. 
Trapps was the squire's favourite attendant ; he had 
made himself essential to his comfort, and in this 
way had gained singular influence over the haughty 
old man. Mr. Trapps, as he was termed in the 
household generally, was not a prepossessing indi- 
vidual to those who believe the physiognomy to be a 
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true index to the inner man. A vicious and cunning 
nature had impressed itself legibly there — a nature 
which had been used, and made the most of, as 
every line of his deceitful mouth, and every twinkle 
of his small piercing eye fully confirmed. He was a 
withered, dried-up little man, as though all the 
sweet milk of human kindness had been squeezed 
out of him, and he had collapsed into a soulless 
mummy. His head was narrow, and brow con- 
tracted; it was singularly deficient, too, in those 
developments which are absolutely necessary to 
constitute even a moderately balanced cranium. 
His thin lanky hair was demurely plastered down 
with oil, smelling strongly of bergamot, a scent 
peculiar to ladies' maids and valets. That such an 
individual as Mr. Trapps should have gained an 
ascendency over a mind like the squire's was most 
extraordinary, and can only be accounted for by the 
fact of a proud overbearing disposition falling an 
easy dupe to cunning and hypocrisy. The sycophant 
wields a fearful although unseen rod over the tyrant, 
leading him to destruction as surely with his silken 
web as if he forged chains at Pluto's gate "to 
bind Ephraim to his idols." After Trapps left 
the room the squire read for an hour. Hugh read 
also, and did not observe the pallor gradually over- 
spreading his grandfather's face. 

" Ring the bell, Hugh, I am tired, and will go to 
bed; I shall not require you to read to me to- 
night." 

" You look pale, sir/' said Hugh, anxiously, as he 
observed the old man's pale face and haggard look. 
" Let me go with you up-stairs ; I may be of use." 
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cf No, no ; here is Trapps, I am all right with 
him. I want rest ; 1 am tired. You forget the fatigue 
I have gone through to-day, with Crowther, and all 
that pack at my heels. Good night, Hugh — good 
night, my boy ! you needn't be anxious, I shall be all 
right to-morrow/' 

This was said with unusual affection, and with a 
kindly smile. Hugh felt concern instead of pleasure 
at the changed tone and manner. He did not ask 
himself why, but was grieved to see his grandfather's 
wan face and tottering step. 

"I wish grandfather had not been so kind," 
thought Hugh ; " why did he not say, ' Hugh, go to 
bed,' and nothing more." 
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CHAPTER III. 

Hugh felt too wakeful to sleep, so he stirred the 
fire until every corner of the room glowed with 
warmth, drew forth his grandfather's chair, and 
prepared to enjoy a pleasant bask before the genial 
blaze. Anxiety is wonderfully evanescent in youth. 
Hugh's soon passed away. 

"What shall I do?" thought he; "read or 
carve ? Here is a volume of Milton ; I'll read him, 
and see if my matured judgment can find out why 
my grandfather hates him." 

Human nature is perverse ! Abuse a book, and 
its editions run out as fast as they are printed ; tell 
a youth not to read " Jack Sheppard," or a maiden 
that Eugene Sue and Byron are objectionable, and 
the desire to peruse them is instantly produced. 
Fortunately for Hugh it was Milton— glorious, un- 
dying Milton! — whom his grandfather's censure 
had stimulated to read, so no harm could ensue. 
Hugh read for about an hour, and at the expiration 
was surprised to discover how completely he had been 
absorbed in a book which hitherto he had only read 
at school as a task. 

" I shall study Milton now for pleasure," thought 
he ; " it is so different doing things of one's own 
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free will, to being made to do it. Old Solan, at 
Winchester, used to say — yes, I can recall his very 
twang — ' Boys, boys ; the young man who can read 
Milton at eighteen for an hour without a yawn, will 
become great in his generation/ " Old Solan had 
been an inveterate snuff-taker, and always spoke as 
though he had a bad cold. Hugh gave the nasal 
intonation to perfection, and then laughed at his 
painstaking. "I begin to think old Solan was 
right ; I feel vastly clever with Milton's inspiration 
upon me. I think I could compose a poem upon 
Solan himself — snuff and all. How will it be to- 
morrow, when the inspiration has died away ? " 
thought he, as he extinguished the lamp and pre- 
pared for bed. 

Hugh was in his first sleep when he was aroused 
by the unusual sound of a bell. Again it rang, and 
this time violently. " My grandfather's bell ! He 
is ill ! " In an instant he was out of bed. With an 
anxious heart he descended to his grandfather's 
room, where he found Trapps in close attendance. 
The old man's eye lighted up with pleasure when 
he perceived Hugh, and he extended his hand 
towards him. 

" Hugh ! Hugh ! give me your hand. Do you 
think I'm dying? Trapps says I am not. I am 
very ill, but better at this moment. Have they 
-gone for Drayton ? Send immediately/' 

The squire tried to wave his hand in his own 
majestic manner, but it fell powerlessly down upon 
the coverlet. Hugh took the poor nerveless hand 
between both his, and shuddered when he felt its 
cold clammy touch. Another frightful spasm seized 

c2 
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the squire, and he fell back, pale and blue, upon 
his pillow. Death was in his face; Hugh saw it 
there with dismay. Hugh knew little of practical 
religion ; he had never learnt it at a mother's knee ; 
but the little spark, lighted in his natural heart by 
the Hand Divine, shone brightly within him. That 
light told him how godless was the death of his 
grandfather, and made him fall upon his knees in 
fervent, but voiceless, appeal to the Infinite. Again 
the squire rallied from the attack, and perceiving 
Hugh on his knees by the bedside, said in his usual 
arrogant tone — 

" Get up, my boy ; rise ! Where is Drayton ? 
Why is he not here ? But, Hugh, I am a dying 
man, and all the doctors in Christendom can do me 
no good. Yet I will see Drayton. Send for him 
quickly ; he must come now ! I wish to ask him 
how long I have to live ? — minutes, hours, or days ? 
Strange, Hugh, to be counting the minutes of one's 
life, after living a lifetime without a thought of death ! 
But it must come to us all, sooner or later; you 
won't escape its clutch either, Hugh." 

"No, grandfather; I, like you, cannot escape 
death. And after death is the judgment," he added 
solemnly. "Let us think of that, and send for 
Mr. Leslie ; he is a good man, and will be a comfort 
to you." 

"No, no ! Mr. Leslie ? nonsense ! it's too late to 
pray. Send for Drayton, and see what he can do. 
Raise me, Hugh — higher I I want air ! Open the 
window, wide — wider ! Hugh, you have been a 
good son to me ! It is well. I hated your father ; 
he disappointed me; he married John Gorton's 
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daughter. I never forgave him for it — Ethelstones 
never forgive. We parted ; I disinherited him ; and 
he and his wife died, leaving you behind them." 

" Never mind these painful subjects, father, but 
try to think of others far more important to you 
now," said Hugh, courageously. 

" Then you think I shall die, do you ? If so, I 
ought to tell you these things. Hugh, the Ethel- 
stones can leave their estates to a stranger if 
they think proper; they are not entailed. I once 
forgot I was an Ethelstone, and made a will leaving 
all to Harcourt Glenmore, a relative of my wife's. 
I repented when I found how good a lad you were, 
Hugh, and made another in your favour. They 
are both in the bureau. Remember, there are two 
Wills." Hugh kissed the limp hand lying on the 
coverlet, but felt too agitated to speak. "The 
curse, Hugh — you know of that, don't you?" 
asked the squire, almost wildly. " You are cursed ; 
I am cursed; every Ethelstone is cursed, those 
Baycliffes say. Don't believe it, Hugh, or it will 
make you as wretched a man as I have been. I 
did believe it. They say our wives always die 
in giving birth to Ethelstones, and that Ethelstone 
progeny never numbers more than one male heir. 
It is the curse of the RayclifFes upon the Ethel- 
stones, and they are accursed for it. I hate them ! 
My malediction be upon them I " 

" Oh, father ! father ! do not utter those fearful 
words. You are dying, father! Think of God; 
pray to Him ; and forgive every one as you hope to 
be forgiven. Oh, do I do ! father." 

In vain was the appeal made. No still small 
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voice whispered within his poor benighted soul, for 
God's righteous judgments had been too long un- 
heeded by him. As well, unless by a miracle of 
grace, call upon the blind to see, the deaf to hear, 
as call upon Hugh Atheling Ethelstone to remember 
his Creatpr, and call upon His holy name. Long, 
long ago had worldliness, selfishness, and pride done 
their work. Now he was fossilised into the shape 
and fashion of unregenerate man. The soft dew of 
Hermon might glisten upon his helpless soul, like 
a tear dropped upon lead, but it would not pene- 
trate, to fertilise the little seed of grace sown there 
at the baptismal font. 

Hugh's conviction of this was instinctive, as he 
gazed with intense emotion upon that cold aristo- 
cratic face, upon which, alas ! there was not the 
sanctity of a happy death. The effort to speak had 
been too much; a great and sudden change came 
over his countenance. For an instant he regarded 
Hugh with a searching look, and tried to speak ; but 
his voice sank to a whisper and his words became 
confused. The old man had fallen into a state of 
coma, and lay breathing heavily, perfectly uncon- 
scious of all around. Who shall describe that night ? 
Hugh never forgot it ; but out of deepest afflictions 
spring the first buds of holiness in many a soul. 
Ihat night and the following day the squire con- 
tinued insensible. Dr. Drayton came, but could 
do nothing; and Hugh could only wait in silent 
grief for death to remove one whom, notwithstand- 
ing his selfish, arrogant nature, he loved in all 
sincerity. 

The squire lay in the state bedchamber of Abbots 
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Thorpe — a grand, but melancholy room. The bed 
stood in an alcove at one end, and was hung in dark 
green velvet. By the dim light of the night-lamp 
it resembled an immense funereal bier, and made 
Hugh shudder every time he looked at it. The 
walls were hung with family pictures — some in the 
gay and courtly attire of Charles the Second ; others, 
of a later date, in the flowing robes and graceful 
outlines peculiar to Reynolds's pictures. Two of 
these were portraits of Squire Ethelstone's two 
wives. Both had been beauties, and both had died 
twelve months after marriage — the younger, and 
fairer one of the two leaving a little son, who 
afterwards became Hugh's father. 

They were lovely women, but now their thin 
drapery, half nude figures, and smiling faces, looked 
sadly out of place in that chamber of death. Hugh 
had often gazed upon them with pleasure akin to 
pride, but now he turned from them with a feeling 
of repulsion. The hours dragged wearily. The 
clock ticking loudly, and the old man's hard 
breathing, made silence palpable. Once again the 
squire opened his eyes. Involuntarily he turned 
them upon the picture of his latest, best loved, 
bride, which in the dim light seemed to stand out 
in life-like vividness, only to mock at death, with its 
rigid smile and gay attire. tc Too late to pray ! " 
floated on Hugh's mind with agonising pertinacity. 
The unmistakable shadow fell, and Hugh Atheling 
Ethelstone slept with his fathers. 

Five minutes later Dr. Drayton arrived. 

" Too late, sir," said Trapps with wonderful com- 
posure, as he pointed coolly to the bed. Hugh gazed 
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upon the stiffening form, and sobbed aloud. Dr. 
Drayton led him with gentle force to the library, 
where he wept and sorrowed for his poor old selfish 
grandfather as a child for the best of parents. 

Mr. Trapps did not fail to take advantage of 
Hugh' prostration, in order to carry out certain 
purposes of his own. Since his master's death an 
extraordinary change had come over the man. His 
arrogance and assumption of power became so great 
as, at one time, to threaten a total disruption in the 
servant's hall. Anticipated legacies only, made them 
keep the peace for the time being. The sudden 
change was a marvel to all; hitherto he had ever 
been the squire's sleek, humble, serving man ; now, 
he was transformed into a domineering master, brisk 
and defiant, as though he were the ruler of destinies, 
and held the fiat for weal or for woe of the House 
of Ethelstone in his own right hand. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The household of Abbot's Thorpe retired early to 
bed the first night after the squire's death, glad to 
seek repose after the excitement of the last two 
days. Trapps, also, retired early, but not with the 
same object, although he made great pretence of 
fatigue, and begged he might not be disturbed until 
a later hour than usual the following morning. In 
perfect darkness he waited in his room, until he 
imagined every one asleep, when he lighted a watch- 
man's lantern, and carefully adjusted it so as to 
conceal himself from view. Then he opened his 
door, and stealthily glided along the passages lead- 
ing to the chamber where the old squire lay. He 
turned the key, and entered the room with a pale 
face and trembling limbs. Cunning and courage 
rarely are found combined in the same individual, 
so Trapps was a veritable coward, and did not dare 
to cast a single glance in the direction of the 
bier-like bed. Once past it, he felt comparatively 
reassured, and soon became so completely absorbed 
in the business he had in hand as to forget his 
master's corpse was there. He went systematically 
to work. Trapps never acted from impulse ; he was 
scientific, planning all beforehand, and then carry- 
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ing out his object with cool determination. First, 
he opened a small cabinet ; then he touched a secret 
spring which secured a drawer, whence he drew 
forth a bunch of small keys, each key having a piece 
of tape depending, with a number marked upon it. 
These keys Trapps carefully examined and put into 
his pocket. Another drawer was opened, from 
which he extracted a purse, and a miniature set in 
diamonds; these he gloated over for an instant, 
and then secreted in his bosom. Inadvertently, 
when leaving the cabinet, Trapps turned the Imll's- 
eye in the direction of the bed, the glaring light 
fell upon his master's rigid form, revealing it with 
fearful distinctness to his shuddering gaze. In his 
terror he fancied the sheet moved, and was almost 
deterred from carrying out his wicked intention. 
The next moment he was knave again, and with an 
oath at his own folly entered the dressing-room, 
where his master's bureau stood. He closed the 
door behind him for protection ; lighted a candle 
on the dressing-table, and darkened his lantern. 

" The old devil ! " said Trapps ; " I have had many 
a turn with him in this room. Now, to business; 
it's an ugly job, but must be done. I vowed ven- 
geance against the whole accursed race, and John 
Trapps is not the man either to forget an injury or 
let it go unpunished. Besides, one thousand pounds 
is not to be sneezed at, or allowed to slip quietly 
through one's fingers ; and there it is in black and 
white in one Will, and three hundred pounds only 
to 'my faithful servant, John Trapps/ in the 
other. Young Master Hugh did that for me, andr 
this for himself at the same time — John Trapps 
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never forgets an injury, does he ? Not if he knows 
it!" 

As he said this he raised the candle close to the 
looking-glass and winked cunningly at his own 
reflection. A worse countenance, or more smoothly 
beplastered head than that revealed there, could 
not be met with in a day's walk through the once 
renowned St. Giles's. Trapps seemed to think so, 
for he turned away hastily, and walked to the side of 
the room where the bureau stood. " Yes, here they 
are in that drawer ! I have watched the old fellow 
many and many a time reading them over when he 
thought I was asleep. What a fool he was to trust 
a man with a face like mine, or let such a fellow sleep 
in the same room with him! But, never mind, John 
Trapps, fools drop pearls and wise men pick 'em up." 

By this time Trapps had secured two important- 
looking documents, which he examined with the 
utmost care and attention. 

" Two Wills ! Number one Will leaves me one 
thousand pounds, which I well deserve ; and Hugh 
Atheling Ethelstone's inheritance a shilling, which 
I think he deserves, too. Ha, ha, ha ! here is re- 
venge ! Number one Will goes back again into 
the same drawer ; number two goes into my pocket, 
for John Trapps to take care of." With the greatest 
precision he made up every drawer and compartment 
just as he had found them, and then prepared to 
leave the room. " But I have to replace these keys, 
get out of that room, and pass the old fellow — there's 
the rub ! It must be done, man ! Screw up your 
courage, John Trapps, and don't be afraid of dead 
men's bones." 
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John Trapps, however, hesitated long before he 
could bring himself to open the door and enter the 
squire's room, and when he did summon sufficient 
resolution it was with blanched cheeks and trembling 
limbs. Every nerve was strained in the effort to 
control his fear as he passed the bed to reach the 
chamber-door. Quickly, but very softly, he opened 
it, and was stepping out upon the landing, when he 
felt the sleeve of his coat forcibly detained from 
behind. Appalled by the circumstance, great drops 
of perspiration started from his brow, and he stood 
aghast. The next moment, with an almost super- 
natural effort at self-control, for his cowardly nature 
inclined him to scream for help, he wrenched his 
arm from the durance in which it was held. Hu- 
manly speaking, it was a simple accident ; the sleeve 
of his coat had caught upon the bolt of the door ; 
the Christian philosopher perhaps might reason 
very differently. Trapps, however, did not wait to 
consider or discover the cause of his detention, but 
ran to his own apartment as fast as his trembling 
limbs would carry him. 

Hugh's grief had in some measure subsided. 
Solitude had calmed him, and he was able to con- 
sider his present position and future life. His was 
not a mind to dwell with morbidly exaggerated feel- 
ings upon the sorrows and trials of life, but a practical, 
common-sense nature, fitting him to buffet the world 
and meet adversity bravely. 

Alone in the squire's study, and surrounded by 
objects bearing, in his mind, the very individuality 
of his grandfather upon them, no wonder that he was 
led to consider the character and eccentric conduct of 
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the old man. His language, too, before death, had 
left a most painful impression upon him, producing 
an intense desire to penetrate the mystery by which he 
felt himself enshrouded*. " But where could he turn 
for information ? " This question revealed the utter 
friendlessness of his condition, although heir to Abbots 
Thorpe, and a rent-roll of twenty thousand a year. 

" How singular," thought Hugh, as he paced up 
and down the library before the well-stored book- 
shelves, "that my grandfather, with those refined 
tastes of his, and that splendid presence, should have 
died so completely friendless !" 

We are all more or less inquisitive respecting the 
inner life of a rich man who shuns society and shuts 
himself up from his fellow beings in silence and 
disdain. No wonder, therefore, that Hugh, having 
so many interests at stake, felt a burning, intense 
desire to solve the mystery. He opened drawers 
and examined papers, but in vain; he only found 
notes upon different standard authors in his grand- 
fathers handwriting. Then he glanced at the 
splendidly bound volumes lining the room, and 
although he knew little of book lore, he yet was 
sufficiently conversant with the names of those who 
have made our country glorious in literature, to 
understand that such a collection could not have 
been made except by a man of taste, refinement, 
and judgment. A man of the world, too; one who 
had kept pace with the age, as was plainly percep- 
tible by the every-day literature jostling the works 
of older and greater men. Here are travels — there 
memoirs — here a book of adventures in quest of 
the Nile's source ; and on the table lie magazines, 
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pamphlets, papers, and the last quarterly still uncut, 
with the paper-cutter ready for use within its leaves. 
" And yet with tastes like these, and such an intel- 
lect, my poor old grandfather was a friendless 
misanthrope. And why ? " He could give no 
solution to the question, the past history of his 
family was a blank to him, nor had he ever thought 
upon it until now. Hugh realised this fact almost 
with a blush at his own indifference, and he deter- 
mined to acquire as quickly as possible, after the 
funeral, a perfect understanding of the whole ante- 
cedents of his family, in order that he might be in a 
position to guide his own conduct aright. 

" Ah ! well do I know that my grandfather has 
been more sinned against than sinning/' thought 
Hugh, in the generosity of his heart. "But what a 
poor useless fellow I have been since his death; 
what am I worth if I let my own sorrow interfere 
with every duty ? Nothing but the suddenness of 
the blow and my affection for the old man can 
excuse my conduct." Calmly he then weighed 
every present circumstance, and decided upon those 
duties then and there to be fulfilled. 

Hugh rang the bell. Trapps quickly answered it, 
looking brisk and important, prepared to administer 
his stereotyped dose of consolation. But Hugh was 
in no mood to endure his hypocrisy,^ and in an 
instant silenced him, giving his commands with such 
clearness and authority as to convince Mr. Trapps 
that, for the present at least, his reign was at an 
end. He immediately changed his tactics, and 
listened with respectful attention to all Hugh had to 
say. Once behind the door, he muttered curses of 
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every variety. "We shall see ! we shall see ! Ha, ha ! 
young Master Hugh, Squire of Abbots Thorpe for a 
week, and then heir to the workhouse. That's it !" 
It was the afternoon of the day before the funeral. 
The tomb of the Ethelstones lay yawning for another 
Ethelstone in the chancel of the parish church. It 
had not been opened since the death of the late 
squire's second wife, and was an object of great 
curiosity to the people of Abbots Thorpe. The 
little children left their play upon the humble 
tombstones outside, and hushed their voices as they 
entered the church, and gazed, awe-struck, into the 
grand tomb prepared for the grand squire. Every 
inch of ground and wall in the spacious chancel 
was filled with records of the Raycliffe and Ethel- 
stone families. Even in the sacred building the 
ancient antagonism of the two families might be 
traced ; for many a feud had there been as to the 
different rights and privileges of each in the parish 
church. In that part of the vault now opened 
reposed the two wives of the late squire, space being 
left for his body to lie between. To the left of the 
vault was an almost effaced brass, recording that 
€S Ye verie goode and trustye knyghte, Hugh Athel- 
ing Ethelstone, and Dame, his wife, lye beneathe thys 
stone." Immediately under this brass two names 
were simply engraven. They were those of Edmund 
Atheling Ethelstone, died August 20th, 18 — ; and 
Marian Ethelstone, his wife, died August 23rd, 18 — , 
dated just twenty-one years before the commence- 
ment of our story. Husband and wife had died the 
same month in the same year. They were Hugh's 
parents. 
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" I suppose that is meant for t' ould fellow's son/' 
said an aged woman, pointing with her stick to this 
gravestone. " I wonder how he'll feel when he meets 
his son t* other side of Jordan ? " 

" Ay, there lies t' squire's own son, and t' father 
of our own Measter Hugh — bless him, for a finer lad 
nor he can't be found in this part of t' Biding, go 
whear you will to seek him." 

This reply was given by an elderly man, the oracle 
of the village, for he had been a soldier, fought at 
Waterloo, lost a leg, and gained a medal and a 
pension in return. Now, he lived in a pretty white- 
washed cottage, near the church. His fathers had 
served for generations upon the Ethelstone estate, 
and his elder brother had held the situation of under- 
bailiff to the late squire for many years. Thomas 
Rymer, in his youthful days, had been the black 
sheep of the Rymer family, a harum-scarum fellow, 
more bent upon mischief than upon vice. In one of 
his frolics he grievously offended Squire Ethelstone, 
who never forgave him, and caused him to be branded 
as the vagabond of the village, forbidding him ever 
to appear within his park enclosure. Everywhere 
the squire's wrath followed him, until unable to 
procure work, and feeling himself a burthen to his 
family, he one day rose early, stole on tiptoe into his 
mother's chamber, and imprinting a kiss upon her 
brow, left his home, never again in this world to be 
met by that kind parent's smile. With a few clothes 
slung in a bundle on a stick over his shoulder, he 
walked to Leeds, and there enlisted as a soldier. 
Next morning he found himself "en route for the 
wars." Fifteen years afterwards he returned home 
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a cripple, counted his savings, and found that with 
them and his pension, he could marry his old sweet- 
heart, Nancy Fairclough, who refused every " Robin 
Grey" for his sake, and remained true, strong in her 
woman's faith in the man she loved. Patience 
and trust had their reward, for a happier couple 
could not be found than Thomas and Nancy Rymer. 
Few in the village knew the Ethelstone history better 
than Thomas Rymer. On some episodes of that 
history he loved to gossip ; on others, his neighbours 
said Thomas was always "mum." The gossips of 
the village gathered around him as he sat upon the 
Communion steps contemplating the open vault, 
prepared to discuss the Ethelstone family to their 
heart's content. 

" Ah ! here he'll lie," said an old crone, " all in 
velvet and oak ; but maybe t' ould sinner is praying 
Robert Sykes — him as he caused to be starved to 
death because he would na work for t' squire for 
next t' nou't— to gie him a drop o' water — summut 
like Dives and Lazarus, you know. Ay, t' ould 
squire ground down all t' poor folk as could na pay 
their rent at quarter day; why he'd turn 'em out 
and gie his bit o' farm to another as soon as wink. 
Why, thou'lt remember, Thomas Rymer, t' ould 
squire's conduct to his own son, and that poor wench 
he wedded. Cum, now, tell us t' whole story." 

"No, no," said Thomas Rymer, taking up his 
crutch to go ; " I'll ne'er talk of dead men's sins o'er 
their graves." 

" Well, and I think thou art reet ; and maybe it's 
as well to go, as we shall all see t' funeral to-morrow, 
and a grand sight it's to be I've heerd say." 

VOL. i. D 
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"Ay, but," said the old crone who had first 
spoken, "we are in t' churchyard now, so maybe 
thou'lt not be afeer'd to talk here. J know, I think, 
t' ould fellow will hardly rest in his grave for his 
treatment of that poor young fellow, his son." 

" Young fellow 1 " laughed Thomas Rymer, " why, 
Betty, thou forget' st thine own age, and that it is 
twenty years sin* he and his bonny young wife died. 
T* ould squire was always glad to have a black sheep 
near him, so after he lost me he turned his own son 
into one, and behaved shameful to him." 

" Ay, and them RayclifFes, too," said an old man 
who had hitherto kept silence. " The Lord be merciful 
to Squire Ethelstone, for he's gone whear his deeds, 
but not his riches, mun follow him. Why our 
RayclifFes are beggars, and can't even build up 
t' ould wall as storm blew down. Ethelstones have 
nearly all Holmlee — taken it, acre by acre, till 
nought's left to 'em." 

"Ay, and then they tells such dreadful stories 
about Ethelstones ! " said a buxom matron with a 
babv in her arms. " It's said as all t* wives of all 
t' Ethelstones die in child-bed, and that only one 
Ethelstone bairn is born to each squire. Is it true, 
Thomas Rymer?" 

" That's supposed to be t' ould RayclifFe's curse 
upon t' Ethelstones ; him as went to war against Hal 
for t' Pope, you know," replied Thomas Rymer 
oracularly, as he stopped at his cottage door, and 
seating himself upon the wooden bench outside, 
waited for Nancy to welcome him home. 

" No good ever comes of cursing," answered the 
old man who had spoken before. "Raycliffes are 
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poor, and Ethelstones are never blessed with bairns, 
and never will, till things are righted among 'em." 

" But young squire, Master Hugh, he'll do reet ! 
he'll do reet ! " replied Thomas Rymer ; " any one 
may see that in his face ; besides, he comes from a 
good stock on his mother's side. Poor wench, she 
had na such high blood in her veins as Ethelstones, 
but she came from an honest stock, and was a 
virtuous lass." 

" Good day to ye all," said Nancy emerging from 
the cottage door, "it's getting cold, and my good 
man mun come nigh t' ingle, or he'll tak' cold." 
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CHAPTER V. 

Very early the following morning Trapps knocked 
at his young master's door. Hugh had been up 
hours — too restless and sorrowful to lie in bed. 

" Come in," said Hugh. 

Trapps entered with boots and hot water. He 
was dressed for the funeral in shining black cloth, 
white neck-tie, a well-polished skin, and hair newly 
oiled and plastered down with more scrupulous care 
than usual. He appeared like a man who had tried 
to make himself look " very respectable." 

" Good morning, sir," said Trapps, drawing forth 
a white pocket handkerchief and applying it to the 
corner of his left eye, whilst with the other he 
watched the effect of his grief upon Hugh. " Oh, 
my dear old master ! never shall I know his like 
again ; so kind and considerate to every one, but 
most of all to me. This is a sad day, Mister Hugh." 

Hugh could not sympathise with Trapps. A sort 
of physical coldness crept through his veins, as 
though iced water trickled through them, and 
dropped upon his heart as he looked at the man. 
A moment afterwards he was ashamed of the sensa- 
tion, and tried to combat the antipathy, pitting the 
logical " why" against the illogical " don't know, 
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but cannot help it." Trapps lingered in the room 
bemoaning his old master, and attending upon Hugh 
with more than ordinary servility. 

"That will do, Trapps; I wish to be alone, and 
will ring my bell when I require any service." 
Trapps left the room muttering as usual. "That 
fellow is unbearable to me, I shall rid myself of 
him as soon as possible; no doubt he will be 
provided for, at least I hope so, and then I can send 
him away with a good conscience. There is such a 
strange admixture of servility and defiance in his 
manner since my grandfather's death, I cannot 
understand the man, and I never liked him. He 
knows more about me than I know myself. Can it 
concern my mother? The very thought of any 
stigma there would drive me mad. < Caesar's wife 
must be above suspicion/ " Hugh was excited, and 
paced the room for a few moments with a flushed 
cheek and quivering lip. 

The funeral was over, and the squire of Abbots 
Thorpe gathered to his fathers. The Will was to be 
read in the large dining hall, in the presence of 
Hugh and the whole funeral party assembled there. 
Mr. Lupton, the late squire's solicitor, and his 
clerk, were seated at one end of the long table, 
arranging the documents lying before them. Mr. 
Lupton was a tall dignified man, with an intelligent 
blue eye, and highly polished cranium, orna- 
mented with a crisp frill of small curls. He was 
considered a strictly honourable man, conscientious 
and clever as a lawyer. Usually his manner was 
remarkable for its cool self-possession and quiet 
reserve, but on the present occasion he looked 
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flushed with unwonted excitement, nervously taking 
up papers and laying them down again in hasty 
trepidation. 

Hugh quietly entered the room, and waited 
almost with a feeling of indifference for the neces- 
sary formality to be gone through. The heritage 
was his by every law of right; his grandfather had 
seen that, and acknowledged the fact when he made 
a second Will, leaving all to him. Had Hugh ob- 
served the expression of the lawyer's face, and 
been acquainted with his usually calm manner, he 
might not perhaps have felt quite so indifferent. 
Mr. Lupton cleared his voice once or twice, and 
then commenced to read the late squire's last Will 
and Testament. 

There was a long preamble, and then the startling 
declaration that " I, Hugh Atheling Ethelstone, do 
will and bequeath to my grandson, Hugh Atheling 
Ethelstone, one shilling, in right of his father's mis- 
conduct and disgraceful marriage ; to John Trapps, 
my faithful servant, the sum of one thousand pounds, 
to be paid free of legacy duty, as a reward for his 
faithful services ; and to my great-nephew, Harcourt 
Glenmore, the whole of my residuary property, real and 
personal." The Will was duly signed and attested. 

When Mr. Lupton ceased to read, a pin might 
have been heard to drop; no one spoke, but every 
eye turned in sympathy upon Hugh, who, at first 
stunned by the blow, was now rousing all the dor- 
mant energy of his naturally brave spirit to meet 
the disappointment with manly firmness. 

Hugh rose to speak. "Against that Will I 
solemnly protest; it is not the last Will of my 
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grandfather. From his own lips on his death-bed 
I learnt that once he had made a Will leaving all 
his property to Harcourt Glenmore, but that he 
afterwards repented of the act, and made a second 
Will, leaving all to me, his rightful heir. ' Re- 
member,' he said, ' there are Two Wills in the 
bureau.' Here is villany of the darkest dye, per- 
petrated since my grandfather's death." 

" Pardon me, Mr. Ethelstone," replied Mr. Lup- 
ton, "when I Bay that villany in this instance would 
seem to have been impossible. Every drawer, every 
cabinet in your grandfather's bed-room and dressing- 
room were sealed as soon after the squire's death 
as possible ; my clerk here is ready to swear to the 
fact." 

" When were they sealed ? an hour after he died, 
or a day?" asked Hugh. 

Mr. Luptou hesitated, and then acknowledged 
that they were sealed the day after the squire's 
demise. 

"That was a day too late," said Hugh, mourn- 
fully. "1 am not prepared/' continued he, "to 
give up my birthright to a comparative stranger 
without on effort to regain it. The voice of nature 
and the law of mau tell me that Abbots Thorpe is 
mine. There is a second Will, and one day this 
wretched villany «ill come to light, and I shall be 
reinstated in tlio house of my fathers." 

"May that day be soon, Mr. Ethelstone," said 

*■■ T.'ipton, heartily; "for by every law of right 

the heir of Abbots Thorpe." 

v came it to pass, Mr. Lupton, that my 

lier's first Will was not destroyed ? Are 
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you not in some degree responsible for this? 
Should you not as his legal adviser hare induced 
him to cancel the first Will by burning the rub- 
bish ? " asked Hugh with a touch of the Ethelstone 
acerbity in his voice. 

"Those questions, Mr. Ethelstone, are easily 
answered. . In the first place, I was not your 
grandfather's legal adviser at the time the first 
Will was made, and was not aware of its existence 
until long after the second one was made and 
signed. When aware of its existence I strenuously 
endeavoured to prevail upon your grandfather to 
destroy it, pointing out to him the evils which might 
result were it known that such a document was in 
his possession. He refused to destroy the first 
Will, stating as his reason that in case you turned 
out as great a" — the lawyer hesitated — "as great 
a vagabond as your father, he should destroy the 
second Will, confirm the first, and leave all to his 
grand-nephew, Harcourt Glenmore. Many times 
I ventured to remonstrate, but with no good 
result; your grandfather angrily persisted in his 
determination." 

"Then up to the last week of his life my 
grandfather had not decided upon making me his 
heir ? " Hugh asked this with an irrepressible 
shudder at the old man's callousness and want of 
proper feeling towards himself. 

" I feel convinced the late squire, your grand- 
father, had arrived at no settled determination 
upon the point the last time I saw him, a month 
before his death," was the cool reply of Mr. 
Lupton. 
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"If so, it only remains for me to congratulate 
the new possessor of Abbots Thorpe 'upon the 
acquisition of his ill-gotten wealth, and rid him 
of my presence as quickly as possible," said Hugh 
with bitter irony. 

But speak as he would, he could not quite govern 
the tone of his voice, or control the shiver which 
passed over his frame as he thought of his grand- 
fathers cruel conduct, and the downfall of his own 
fortune. Hugh had loved his grandfather sincerely, 
for the old man was one of those individuals who, 
notwithstanding the salient points of his character, 
knew how to exact respect and inspire affection. 
His grand manner, his noble appearance, and his 
refined intellect, had made him, to Hugh's unso- 
phisticated mind, the beau-ideal of an English 
gentleman. 

But now had come a perfect revulsion of feeling. 
The polished columns which had hitherto upheld his 
love and faith in his grandfather, crumbled to the 
ground, and in the dismal ruins he only beheld the 
evil nature of the man who, forgetful of every tie of 
consanguinity, could make his only child a beggar, 
and leave the heritage of his fathers to a stranger. 
Ah, parents ! tread loftily before your children in 
every word and deed, lest those who look up to you 
now as their guides, hereafter never look so high 
again ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

When Hugh awoke the following morning the sun 
was shining brightly into his window, and for a 
moment he failed to realise the actual circumstances 
of the last few days. Like an ugly dream, it 
gradually developed itself to his mind, and then he 
remembered with bitter poignancy that from hence- 
forth he was an alien from the home of his fathers. 

Need we be ashamed of our hero when we see him, 
in the privacy of his own room, bowed down to the 
very ground in grief and tribulation of spirit ? 

He dressed; and then, with an anxious face, 
opened a drawer in a small old-fashioned cabinet, 
which stood in one corner of his room. Gold and 
bank notes were carelessly scattered in it. Hugh 
looked at them with a sigh as he realised the fact of 
this, his half-year's allowance from his grandfather, 
being all he possessed in the world. 

" This, wherewith to seek my fortune and regain 
my lost inheritance. Come back to me it must — it 
shall ! Justice will triumph over fraud and dis- 
honesty. Never, never, shall that scoundrel, Trapps, 
deprive me of my heritage ! But why do I suspect 
him ? " 
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Hugh could not answer the question satisfactorily, 
but his suspicion gained ground the more he con- 
sidered the past conduct of the man. Then his 
Ethelstone blood fired within him, whelming through 
his veins in a hot dance of rage, all the more fierce 
because impotent. His fingers tingled to thrash the 
rascal, and in the heat of his uncontrollable passion 
he found himself upon the staircase, whip in hand, 
prepared to inflict condign punishment upon the 
spare shoulders and trembling legs of Mr. Trapps. 

Fortunately Hugh mastered his rage before he 
had been observed by any of the domestics, and 
returned to his room, humbled to discover the little 
control he possessed over his own temper. 

" What a fool I am ! " he exclaimed aloud, as he 
threw himself upon a chair, and hiding his face in 
his hands, sobbed aloud — " A coward, too ! for am I 
not afraid to face the world, and do battle for 
mvself ? " 

Hugh was no coward ; he was brave as a lion ; but 
he had been thrown so unexpectedly upon his own 
resources, without a friend or a spot where he could 
say " there I shall find a home." So he tortured 
himself with the question, " where shall I go ? " 
until at last, in the vain endeavour to come to a 
decision upon the point, he yielded it altogether, 
determining to be governed by some chance circum- 
stance at the last moment. I am almost ashamed 
to own this of my hero, as indecision was not a 
natural trait of his character ; but mushrooms some- 
times spring up out of very rich ground, and as 
quickly die away. 

" A friend ? a home ? I have neither ; but must 
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be a beggar, living upon chance. My fair inheri- 
tance gone — lost — through treachery ! a stigma upon 
my name inherited from my € vagabond ' father, 
and a mother whose existence is as a myth to me, 
and whose marriage was ' disgraceful !' I shall be 
the laugh, the scorn of the world. Help ? where am 
I to find it?" 

A still small voice seemed to reply in Hugh's ear, 
" Prom God and yourself expect help ; work, and 
use the gifts bestowed upon you." 

" I will, I will ! " Hugh answered, as he knelt 
by his bed, with the instinct of prayer strong upon 
him. 

" Despondency produces sloth ; I have discovered 
that," thought he. " To sit down and brood over 
sorrows, instead of girding up one's loins, and deter- 
mining how to act, is but to kill the capacity for 
work, and work I will. Whittington had no brighter 
prospects, and yet was thrice mayor of London 
before he died. I have often heard it said, the 
sweetest bread we eat is that earned by one's self. 
But what shall I do ? What, if to make a begin- 
ning, I 

( Get me an ape and trudge the land, 
The leader of a juggling band.' " 

Hugh smiled at the idea, and said, "anything to 
turn an honest penny ! " . 

As Hugh crossed the hall that morning to the 
breakfast-room he heard an altercation between two 
persons in one of the passages leading to a back 
entrance into the house. So violent and loud was 
it, that Hugh involuntarily came to a stand, and 
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heard Trapps with fearful oaths refusing to permit 
some one to have an interview with the "young 
squire." 

"He's not the squire, you impudent dog; how 
dare you insult my late master's best relation, 
Harcourt Glenmore, Esquire, the owner of this 
house and all that's in it, or round it for many a 
mile ?" 

" Ay, and I should like to know what right he 
has to it. If he had the pluck of a chicken he'd 
niver take the lawful belongings of another man. 
He's no more t' squire than I'm t' squire ; but this 
villany will out some day." 

" Say that again and I'll kick your old stumps 
down the steps before you can say ' Jack Robinson."' 

"Say it again to thee, thou old carrion crow!" 
replied Thomas Rymer, for it was he, as with flash- 
ing eyes he planted his crutches firmly upon the 
ground and prepared to do battle bravely. " Ay, 
I'll say it for ever ! and I'll ask thee who did it ? 
and I'll tell thee that t' young squire shall be 
righted afore I die, and t' villain punished that's 
done this wrong. Thou poor rickety caitiff! a ne'er- 
do-weel all thee life. Thou knew John Gorton and 
his bonny child, didn't thou ? Who carried tales to 
t' ould squire, and who laid a horsewhip over some- 
body's shoulders ? Ay, ay, tell me that — there's a 
pill for thee to swallow." 

Hugh thought it time to put an end to the 
quarrel, so at once sent a message desiring Thomas 
Rymer to come to him in the breakfast-room. 

Trapps dare no longer refuse his admittance, so 
vented his spleen in banging the doors and mut- 
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tering frightful oaths. Thomas Rymer passed him 
with a look of contemptuous defiance, and hobbled 
into the hall, where he was met by Hugh. 

" Bless thee ! bless thee ! " said the old man, with 
the tears trickling down his cheeks. " An they've 
managed it, Master Hugh — managed to turn thee 
out of thine own, and thy father's afore thee. But 
the day will come when all t' villany will out ; and 
you, the last of the Ethelstones, and the best on 
'em too, shall come back to his own. When you 
leave Abbots Thorpe, sir, you leave your rights 
behind you and we'll look after 'em well. The 
squire left all to you ; he was too much of a Hethel- 
stone to do aught beside ; there is villany, sir, and 
there's one in this house as vowed vengeance against 
your father and all belonging to him years ago. 
Beware of that rascallion, that slippery snake, Mr. 
Trapps. I've come to warn you, sir, and don't — 
don't think little of my words." 

" Indeed, I think much, very much of your words, 
Thomas, and shall be as cautious as you, my kind 
friend, would desire with regard to Mr. Trapps. I 
agree with you ; my grandfather left Abbots Thorpe 
to me, his rightful heir. There were two Wills ; my 
grandfather told me so. The last-made one has been 
stolen by some person for wicked purposes best 
known to himself; but, assert my rights I shall, 
and recover them too, Thomas, before I die," said 
Hugh, with a smile. 

" Bless you, sir, for those words ; they are down- 
reet Hethelstone words ; and who ever heard tell of 
a Hethelstone who could na defend his own agin 
the world?" 
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Thomas made this remark as if the exercise of 
self-defence against aggression were the brightest 
feather in the Ethelstone cap. 

Hugh sighed; and thought, perhaps, a more meek 
and humble spirit might have been a greater bless- 
ing to the Ethelstones. For an instant Hugh was 
tempted to ask Thomas Rymer if he knew the cir- 
cumstances attending his father's marriage and the 
early death of both his parents. A proud feeling 
arose and checked him; he, an Ethelstone, could 
not apply for information concerning his family to 
an inferior. 

Thomas might have read his mind, for as he 
turned to leave the room he grasped Hugh's ex- 
tended hand, and said, " If ever, sir, you want to 
know more about things as happened to the Ethel- 
stones twenty years and more ago, I and my Nancy 
can tell you ; we know all the truth." 

" Thank you, Thomas, I shall not forget you or 
Nancy wherever my lot may be cast; nor shall I 
ever forget your kind interest in my welfare." 

" There's just one question I would ask you, sir, 
if I might be so bold afore I go." Thomas hesi- 
tated, seemingly afraid to speak. 

" What is it, Thomas ?" 

" Your mother, sir, she had a brother in London, 
where I've heard tell he's a great merchant with a 
world of riches; a kinder heart nor his, Miles 
Gorton's, as a lad, never beat. Gortons were a 
good lot, sir, though they had na the proud blood 
of the flthelstones in their veins." 

Hugh's heart leapt within him. Here was help ; 
here was consanguinity ; surely his prayer had been 
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heard. Thank God for raising this friend in his 
time of need. 

" Do you know Mr. Gorton's address, Thomas ? " 
asked Hugh, with a beating heart and an effort to 
appear calm. 

"No, sir; but I can easily get it from Susan 
Littler, who nursed Miles' s bairn when t' mother 
died." 

" Do so, Thomas, for London will be my destina- 
tion in future. But perhaps Mr. Gorton will not 
own me in my poverty." 

" Never fear that ; he's more like to take to you 
now than he would be if you had all t' riches of 
Abbots Thorpe at your back. I'll bring you t' reet 
address to-morrow; so I shall see you again, sir, 
afore we part." 

■An hour after Thomas Rymer's departure Trapps 
insolently dashed open the door and announced that 
Mr. Raycliffe waited in the library to see Mr. Ethel- 
stone. 

"We shall soon have all the rubbish in the parish 
here," muttered Trapps, as he shut the door after 
him with a bang. 

Hugh was too much surprised at the announce- 
ment to notice Trapps' impertinence. " Mr. Ray- 
cliffe — Reginald Raycliffe at Abbots Thorpe ! What 
can have induced a Raycliffe to cross the threshold 
of an Ethehtone ? " Hugh flushed as he remembered 
that that threshold belonged no longer to an Ethel- 
stone, but was the property of a stranger. 

Thus thinking, he entered the library, where he 
found Reginald Raycliffe, hat and stick in hand, 
awaiting his presence. 
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Reginald Raycliffe was some years older than 
Hugh. The contrast between the two young men 
was very remarkable. Hugh had a fine muscular 
figure of great physical power, and an honest hearty 
face, full of health, energy, and determination of 
character. Reginald Raycliffe, on the contrary, 
although tall, looked delicate and much older than 
he really was. Severe thought, and the canker of 
constant pecuniary anxiety, had deepened the lines 
of his face and sharpened its contour ; this, added 
to his pale worn appearance, painfully suggested the 
predominance of mind over body. 

Reginald Raycliffe had brown wavy hair, turned 
off from a broad intellectual brow ; his eyes were 
dark and imaginative. He had a handsome nose and 
thin well-cut nostril, and a mouth and chin of sin- 
gular beauty, but wanting in the characteristic of 
firmness and ,high resolve. His hair and whiskers 
would have shocked a fashionable wig-maker, but 
somehow the arrangement of both added to the 
character and intellectual refinement of his appear- 
ance. The short upper lip and thin nostril were in- 
dicative of hauteur, but this was softened by a certain 
melancholy air, and, when he liked, a gentle winning 
manner peculiarly his own. At other times the 
impression left upon the mind of a stranger would 
be that Reginald Raycliffe was a proud, austere man, 
whose intellectual attainments greatly preponderated 
over his muscular energy, and also one in whom the 
depths of feeling were rarely stirred. 

For an instant the two young men gazed into 
each other's face, as if to read there the terms upon 
which they were to approach. In that gaze the 
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distrust, the enmity of years, passed from their 
minds like " a tale that is told." The Guelphs and 
Ghibelines, the Montagues and Capulets^had not 
in days gone by been more hostile to each other than 
the RayclifFes and Ethelstones, yet at this moment 
the hatred of generations was quietly settling itself 
into a friendship between the two last scions of 
each proud family. The young men extended their 
hands, their palms met in the warm grasp of mu- 
tual confidence and good-will. 

" So endeth the feud between the houses of Ray- 
cliffe and Ethelstone," said^Hugh, heartily ; " were 
I squire of Abbots Thorpe instead of its disinherited 
heir, I would proclaim the peace upon every hill-top 
twenty miles around." 

" The Raycliffe enmity to the house of Ethelstone 
dies with the loss of your grandfathers estates, 
Mr. Ethelstone," replied Reginald. 

" How so ? I do not understand then the terms 
upon which we meet. Friendship ought to be fixed, 
and not to waver with any mere change of fortune. 
Rich or poor, I am an Ethelstone still." 
i* " May I explain myself without fear of giving 
you offence," asked Reginald, with a winning smile. 
"Then, if you are willing to receive my friendship 
and forget the ancient feud of our families, I am 
willing also." 

" So far as I am concerned," replied Hugh, " the 
feud has never existed. I never understood the 
reason for its existence, or sympathised with my 
grandfather in his feelings of enmity towards your 
family." 

" I also, individually, have never felt the slightest 
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enmity towards yourself. The feud has worn itself 
out, and; nineteenth-century men have something 
better to do than waste their time in fighting over 
again the political and religious battles of their an- 
cestors ; but there are certain immutable principles 
of moral justice which constitute a law, whose dura- 
tion is eternal. With these we may not tamper, 
except at the peril of our integrity. Pardon me, 
Mr. Ethelstone, when I say that no honest man 
could retain the lands of Abbots Thorpe conscien- 
tiously. They did not originally belong to the 
Ethelstone family ; but were wrested from the Church 
by the sacrilegious act of a king, and bitterly has 
each succeeding generation of Ethelstones suffered 
in consequence. You, Mr. Ethelstone, are no longer 
the possessor of lands sacrilegiously alienated from 
the Church, and are, therefore, clear of the curse 
and the stigma which have ever been supposed to 
attach to those who persisted in retaining them. I 
therefore congratulate you upon your poverty. To 
be disinherited from house and lands which bring a 
curse instead of a blessing with them, must be a 
subject of thankfulness rather than a cause of 
regret." 

" I am almost ashamed to say, Mr. Eaycliffe, that 

I perhaps know less of my own family history than 
the merest child in Abbots Thorpe. The curse and 
stigma which you say are inherited with our lands I 
should consider a mere vulgar superstition. Abbots 
Thorpe was bestowed, I believe, upon my ancestor, 
Hugh Atheling Ethelstone, for true and loyal service 
in the cause of Henry VIII. This much I know. 
Of the sacrilege and robbery connected with the gift 
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I am in total ignorance. I am proud of Abbots 
Thorpe, and content to be an Ethelstone ; and too 
convinced of my right to inherit these domains to 
quietly yield them to a stranger. Bight will prevail, 
and I shall yet live, I trust, to regain my own." 

" But what if it shall be proved to you that these 
lands have, for generations, caused your family to be 
the mere recipients of stolen property ? " 

A proud smile curled Hugh's lip, as he replied, 
"Poor and friendless as I am, Mr. Baycliffe, I 
cannot think it generous in you to insult me merely 
upon the strength of your suppositions. If you 
desire amity because I am as poor as yourself, and 
no longer powerful as the Squire of Abbots Thorpe, 
I do not envy you your feelings, nor am I, upon 
those terms, prepared to reciprocate your proffered 
friendship." 

Beginald smiled at Hugb/s angry rejoinder, but 
did not seem inclined to resent it. 

" Forgive me, Mr. Ethelstone ; I know your 
character and disposition too well by report not to 
feel convinced that, when once you know the whole 
of the circumstances connected with your family 
history, you will agree with me in thinking the loss 
of Abbots Thorpe a subject of congratulation rather 
than a cause of regret." 

"Then perhaps you will explain them," replied 
Hugh, abruptly. " I am willing to hear, although 
I am doubtful of your ability to convince me, or to 
reconcile me to the fraud and injustice of which I am 
the unfortunate victim." 

" May I try ? " 

Hugh nodded assent, and then Beginald gave 
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clear, succinct history of the rise of the Refor- 
mation, the suppression of the monasteries, and 
the misappropriation of their wealth by the king, 
Henry VIII. 

" Henry did not," continued Reginald, " suppress 
the monasteries because of their corruption, or with 
the laudable intention of reforming them. No, he 
seized the wealth which had been solemnly dedicated 
to religious purposes, and instead of laying it out in 
the cause of God and the poor, bestowed it in grants 
upon the rich and powerful of the land. Abbots 
Thorpe was a monastery which excited his cupidity. 
The lands were rich, its coffers full. He seized it, 
turned the monks adrift, and bestowed it upon his 
favourite, your ancestor, Hugh Atheling Ethelstone. 
My ancestor, Richard Raycliffe, a stanch Romanist, 
roused into fury by this act of sacrilege, fought 
against his king, hated the recipient of Henry's 
cruel injustice, and denounced a perpetual curse 
upon Hugh Atheling Ethelstone and his heirs, so 
long as they remained in possession of Abbots 
Thorpe, and enjoyed the wealth bestowed by our 
Saxon progenitors, and confirmed by Magna Charta, 
for holy and charitable purposes." 

" I thank you, Mr. Raycliffe, for this explanation. 
Reformation in any cause, I firmly believe, can never 
excuse misappropriation of lands or money. What 
was given to the Church by the pious of the land ought 
to have remained in the possession of the Church. 
I see that ; common honesty demanded as much. 
The Reformation did not start a new Church. She 
merely took a besom in her hand and swept out 
the cobwebs and rubbish which had accumulated in 
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her during the, so called, dark ages. The fault 
lay with Henry I suppose, who mistook wealth for 
rubbish, and brushed that out, too, of the reforming 
Church." 

Reginald smiled at Hugh's truthful sarcasm. 
There was no affectation in it. Reginald looked 
into his grave face, and saw that he was simply 
analysing the truth — rigid, earnest truth — and what 
his lips uttered, that was the fact, he believed. 

"The principle, Mr. Raycliffe, you have laid 
down is strictly correct; but I must know more 
before I decide upon my conduct when I am rein- 
stated in the house of my fathers. I am too ignorant 
as yet to express an opinion, but of this I feel an 
inward conviction, that unless I can hold Abbots 
Thorpe for my own in good faith with God and 
man, not one acre of its fair lands, or one farthing 
of its riches will I ever possess. I have still a week 
at Abbots Thorpe before I" — Hugh winced a little — 
" before I go. During that time I shall endeavour 
to learn more, and thus be prepared, in some 
measure, for the future. May I reckon upon your 
unprejudiced assistance, Mr. Raycliffe ? " 

"You may," replied Reginald, warmly. "I 
thank you for so generously forgiving my plain 
speaking. It is, however, what I expected from you, 
Mr. Ethelstone. I only hope you will forgive me 
the unpalatable truths I have been constrained to 
utter." 

Hugh wondered why he had been constrained to 
utter unpalatable truths; but decided that he had 
some good object in so doing. He therefore raised 
his honest eyes to Reginald's face, with a frank 
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smile, more expressive than any profession of friend- 
ship his lips could utter. 

" I must not forget to deliver my sister's message 
before we part. She, as well as myself, desires to see 
you at Holmlee before you leave Abbots Thorpe. I 
only lately discovered that you and Meta were 
acquainted, and had become fast friends, with a 
sublime indifference to the mutual hatred of your 
respective forefathers," said Reginald, with an 
attempt at gaiety. 

Hugh coloured, and stammered something about 
accidentally meeting Miss Raycliffe soon after His 
return from Winchester, and rendering her a slight 
service, which resulted in a mutual introduction. 

" Neither Miss Raycliffe nor myself/' added Hugh, 
" ever understood, nor cared to acknowledge, what 
appeared to us the absurd enmity of our families." 

"Then we shall expect you at luncheon to- 



morrow." 



" Thank you very much. Yes, early to-morrow, 
for I cannot leave Abbots Thorpe without saying 
adieu to Miss Raycliffe." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

When Reginald on his return reached the old gate 
leading to Holmlee, he was met by his sister, Meta. 

" I was so anxious to hear the result of your 
interview, Reginald, I could not rest in the house, 
so here I am, and do tell me everything in a minute. 
How is poor Hugh ? How does he bear his reverse ? 
When does he leave ? Where does he go ? and will 
he come here to see us ?" 

" One question at a time, Meta," said Reginald, 
with provoking indifference. "What a contrast 
between Holmlee and Abbots Thorpe ! " 

" Oh, never mind that ! we are better off than 
Hugh. We have a home, and he has none now, 
poor fellow ! " 

"That is true; but he is merely disinherited 
from what ought never to have belonged to his 
family." 

" You are unjust, as well as unfeeling, in that 
remark," replied Meta, warmly. " The Ethelstones 
were not beggars when they came into possession of 
Abbots Thorpe, but were rich and powerful. Abbots 
Thorpe was given to them as a reward for their 
dutiful loyalty to the king." 

" How and where, Meta, did you get up so much 
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historical information ? Meta studious, would be a 
curiosity." 

" But Meta industrious, as you well know, is a 
fact/ I don't care for clever women ; I would not 
be clever if I could. I always connect green spec- 
tacles, a long nose, thin figure, and inky fingers 
with a 'highly intellectual woman.' But you, 
Reginald, you worship intellect and beauty. The 
idol of your dreams is a lovely Calliope, who is 
enwrapt in heavenly musings all the day long ; one 
who ignores puddings and the darning of stockings 
altogether ; quite a different sort of an individual 
to Meta Raycliffe, who is only fit to be Joan to a 
very common-place Darby " 

" At any rate, Meta, you are sufficiently intellec- 
tual to know well how to use that unruly member 
of yours ; you would talk down most of my intel- 
lectual friends, I fancy. But never mind, Meta," 
continued Reginald, with a caress, " if you are only 
as good a wife as you are a sister, the man who 
marries you may be envied." 

" Only that would not be Christianly, would it, 
Reggy?" asked Meta, with an arch smile, as she 
tripped up the moss-covered steps leading to the 
terrace which stretched before the hall-door. 

The bright sun shone refulgently upon the ter- 
race, and flecked the inlaid floor of the large hall 
with joyous light. The old tumble- down place 
looked even cheerful in the genial blaze. It had 
no cheering effect, however, upon Reginald, whose 
smile had soon passed and given place to his usual 
sad expression; he even appeared more thoughtful 
than usual. 
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Meta observed this, and hovered near him with 
many a gentle forethought. 

In truth the interior of Holmlee had not an exhi- 
larating effect upon Reginald's spirits after the 
splendour of Abbots Thorpe. Never had he felt 
its poverty-stricken aspect more than at this mo- 
ment, as he sat beneath one of the large windows 
in the great hall. This hall occupied the centre of 
the house, the entertaining rooms stretching off 
from two sides en suite. Originally it had been 
the dining-hall of the Rayeliffes. The walls were 
covered with pictures in very tarnished frames. Old 
Richard Raycliffe, of warlike memory, standing out 
in bold relief from his more peaceably disposed kin, 
by a certain savage grimness of aspect which one or 
two blemishes in the canvas and a few touches of 
mildew had not failed to enhance. There were 
rusty armour — plate and chain — filling the recesses, 
swords of every size, deers' antlers, drinking horns, 
and, in short, trophies of both warriors and hunts- 
men arranged artistically against the walls. On 
either side the massive door were two high windows 
filled with family quarterings in stained glass. 
Beneath these windows were wide seats, from which, 
if you allowed your eye to pass over the dilapidated 
terrace and garden, with its broken fountains and 
untrimmed hedges, you caught a lovely peep of the 
park of Abbots Thorpe, the browsing deer, and 
the outline of the great moorland ridge beyond. 
The farthest window was Meta's favourite seat. 
Here she would sit and sew, surrounded by her few 
pets. Dumb animals loved her and sought her 
presence with an instinctive love of the good and 
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true. The whole house was rich in quaintly carved 
wainscot, stained glass, ebony presses, inlaid cabi- 
nets, old china, valuable pictures, and stuffed birds 
in every stage of mildew and dilapidation. A 
London collector of old furniture and old family 
pictures for the halls of his parvenus customers 
would have revelled at Holmlee, and restored the old 
things to their pristine beauty, asking exorbitant 
prices for what he probably had purchased for a 
few pounds. The carpets were threadbare, but the 
tesselated floors were brightly polished and very 
clean. Curtains, settees, and sofas, were covered 
with costly silk, such as our grandmothers loved. 
They were faded and threadbare in some parts ; in 
others, more protected from the sun, they still 
asserted their ancient grandeur. Time, rust, mildew, 
and poverty had been long at work at Holmlee, but 
one could easily perceive that a refined — a woman's 
hand ministered in that house, and lent a charm 
notwithstanding all these evidences of decay. Win- 
dows and doors were opened where the sun shone 
brightest, birds chirped, well-arranged flowers per- 
fumed the air, a few well-chosen books, a basket 
filled with useful sewing, an easel with a half- 
finished landscape upon it, and a palette lying near, 
told plainer than words that although this world's 
goods were scant at Holmlee, its hearth was yet 
blessed by the hallowed services of a thoughtful 
woman. 

But Meta deserves a word of description. A 
lovelier form, a brighter face, had never graced the 
old floors of Holmlee than Meta's. And yet she 
was not a beauty, because her features were not 
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perfect. A sentimental painter, who delighted in 
Floras, languishing Dudus, or poetic Sapphos, would 
scarcely cast a second glance upon her face. She 
had decidedly unpoetical features, but she had 
teeth, complexion, smile and expression, to satisfy 
a poet's dream. It was not the beauty of her face, 
but its frank, kindly, and earnestly truthful ex- 
pression, added to the winning sweetness of her 
manner, which charmed you. There was no high 
intellectual power, although a close observer of 
character might discover beneath the simplicity and 
self-abnegation of her nature a latent firmness and 
strength of mind only requiring opportunity to 
bring into action. Meta could not have shone as 
a belle, she was too retiring for that ; but at home, 
in a sick chamber, or among those who loved and 
trusted her, where could one superior be found? 
Whose hand so soft and ready? Whose foot so 
fleet to do a service? Whose "voice so soothing, or 
whose words so full of hope as Meta's ? She could 
heal wounds, mental wounds ; dry tears ; say the 
right thing at the right time, and do the kindest 
service to another at the sacrifice of self, without 
telling you she had done it. Hers — hers was the 
beauty which winds itself most about your heart, 
and brings joy and gladness wherever its presence is. 

" Meta, come to my study/' said Reginald, rising 
from his seat ; " I want to tell you all about Hugh 
Ethelstone — what he said, and what I said." 

" I think, Reggy, you might have had pity upon 
my curiosity half an hour ago, instead of musing 
there in a brown study. Now then for the news/' 
said Meta cheerfully, drawing her sewing from the 
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work-basket which she had carried into Reginald's 
library. 

" You seem very merry, Meta. This has been a 
solemn day to me. You have always viewed the 
enmity existing between the Ethelstones and our- 
selves as a sort of old-fashioned melodrama. I 
cannot think of it thus ; and upon this point you 
and I have frequently differed since our parents 
died. Some feeling, perhaps unknown to me and 
unacknowledged to yourself, may have influenced 
your judgment." 

Meta's little white hands dropped; neck and 
brow suffused painfully, as she turned her face 
towards the window to hide her confusion. Regi- 
nald observed the blush, and felt himself confirmed 
in his suspicions. He had no pity, and very little 
sympathy. 

u Meta, you love Hugh Ethelstone, and he loves 
you. I discovered your secret the day of the old 
squire's funeral. This is wrong. You may be 
Hugh's friend now that he is poor, like ourselves, 
and no longer Squire of Abbots Thorpe, but the 
daughter of a Raycliffe can never be the wife of an 
Ethelstone." 

" I have never thought of becoming Hugh's wife. 
He has not asked me. I have no right to suppose 
he loves me. He never told me he did ; and Meta 
Raycliffe is too proud to imagine she is loved before 
being informed of the fact. Hugh is kind to me, 
as he is to every one, and we are very good friends 
— nothing more," said Meta, with a little twitch of 
the lower lip and a starting tear in her eye as she 
recalled many of Hugh's thoughtful acts of kindness 
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when she felt very lonely and seemed to be forgotten 
altogether by her brother. " I think I told you," 
continued Meta, " that Hugh and I first met in the 
lane — where I used to sketch all the pretty peeps 
through the trees — soon after his return from Win- 
chester, when you were at college. One day it was 
very windy j and although I had chosen a sheltered 
seat under a large spreading tree, a sudden gust of 
wind came, and but for Hugh's timely aid, my hat 
and all the drawings in my portfolio would have 
been lost. Hugh rescued them for me. Since that 
day he and I have been good friends — nothing more. 
Hugh was sorry for me. I was very lonely after 
poor mamma's death, when you were away; and I 
was quite as sorry for Hugh, who, although he 
never complained, I knew felt miserable." 

" Only friends, Meta ! Nothing more ? That is 
well, though wonderful, considering how often you 
have met in the lane," replied Reginald, harshly. 
We only met very occasionally," said Meta, 

and always accidentally. Hugh very rarely left 
his grandfather, and he did not dare to acknowledge 
his acquaintance with me on account of the silly old 
man's enmity. Hugh and I knew not the cause of 
this hatred, and looked upon it as a sort of old 
man's weakness — a sort of monomania which need 
not influence us in the least." 

"I did very unwisely in not telling you the 
histories of our respective families. Happily, so 
far it would appear no great harm has been done. 
I am quite willing we should be friends now. It 
is right under these altered circumstances that we 
should convince gainsayers that the RayclifFes have 
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not fought against individuals, but merely protested 
against a wrong principle. I like what I have seen and 
heard of Hugh ; but as to your marrying him, that is 
another affair. But of course/' continued Reginald, 
decisively, " of that there cannot be the slightest 
chance — he is poor, so are we. We cannot afford 
to marry, but must be content to struggle on at 
Holmlee in our wretched poverty/' 

" And are these the confirmed sentiments of your 
matured judgment, Reginald?" asked Meta, with 
a slight tone of contempt in her voice. "If so, 
poverty has indeed degenerated our race. Will you 
— can you, sit down, with this old place tumbling 
about our ears, with scarcely a chair or a table in it 
which is not ready to crumble into dust, and say we, 
the only representatives of the Raycliffes, must be 
content to sit with folded hands, sighing in indo- 
lence amid its ruins ? Oh, Reggy ! to do this would 
be unworthy yourself, unworthy your talents, and 
unworthy the name of Raycliffe, of which you are 
so proud. Work is the element of man; brain 
work or manual work, which you will, for both are 
ennobling when prosecuted honestly." 

" Where did you imbibe your ideas, Meta ? Not 
from the parent stock, I am sure. The Raycliffes 
never worked for themselves, much less for others." 

" Far better had they done so than left to us the 
heritage of a proud penury, Reggy. I have imbibed 
notions — new ones — and I am not ashamed of them. 
I have imbibed them from Hugh, and from Mrs. 
Leslie, our new vicar's wife. You should go to the 
vicarage, Reginald, if you wish to see poverty with- 
out thorns, and made respectable in the opinion of 
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every good man. The example has done me good, 
and might perhaps surprise you." 

" And would surprise me," replied Reginald, sar- 
castically, "considering that poverty and sublimity 
are rarely found combined in the clerical character. 
Could the world realise how worldly and self-seeking 
poverty makes a clergyman, we should soon have 
less corruption and more fidelity in the Church, I 
imagine. You see I am a convert, Meta, to the 
thoroughly English opinion, that not to be rich is 
not to be virtuous. Is not a c poor, beggarly fellow ' 
the apex of all abuse ? " 

" Indolence often produces poverty ; then poverty 
becomes a crime, and deserves to be punished," 
replied Meta, quietly. "Marius sighed over the 
ruins of Carthage, but did not build them up 
again." 

" As you are such a c Daniel come to judgment/ 
Meta, look from this window at the scene of desola- 
tion lying around us. Do you see those fair fields 
stretching far away to the uplands beyond; they 
were once ours ; to whom do they belong now ? Tell 
me if we can ever hope to recover them, or repair 
the broken fortune of our family ? Is it not impos- 
sible, without money or influence ? Acre by acre did 
our forefathers mortgage, until our own father was 
ground to the very dust by the exorbitant interest 
he had to pay that rascal Rookes, and even sold 
land to old Ethelstone in order to meet his 
demands." 

"And yet you said that the Ethelstone wealth 
consisted entirely of Church property," said Meta, 
gently. 
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cr No ; Abbots Thorpe and the rich lands apper- 
taining belonged to the Church, or else your friend 
Mr. Leslie would not now be living upon one hun- 
dred and seventy pounds a year instead of five 
hundred/' 

" But if people are poof surely they can find some 
means of making a living. Poor men are often 
clever. God's gifts, after all, are very equally 
bestowed. You are clever, Reggy; then why cannot 
you trade upon your intellectual capital, and perhaps 
become rich ? Reginald, you must do this ; you, a 
Fellow of John's — you, who spend half of every night 
in study, to say you must be content to live on in your 
poverty, without an effort to become rich ! No, no, 
Reggy; you will not, cannot rest satisfied to do this ; 
but will be ambitious, and eventually reclaim the 
property of our family ." 

"Meta, you talk like a little simpleton. You 
know well the Church is my vocation. I should like 
to know how there can be the slightest chance of 
obtaining more than a bare subsistence from it. I 
have no interest or influence in high quarters, so 
where is the chance of recovering those fair fields ? 
Besides, my missionary spirit must have full scope." 

" But to care for one's own household is an 
enjoined Christian duty ; after that the others come. 
Mr. Knatchford, the clergyman of Sedgely, collected 
a large sum in his parish to send to savages in 
Caflraria, whilst old Nancy White, and half-a-dozen 
others I could name, were pining away for lack of 
two kinds of food — spiritual and natural," said 
Meta. 

" That is not to the point, Meta. Women cannot 
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argue ; they lose ground the instant they attempt 
it." 

" Dear Reggy, I do not wish to argue, but to 
convince. We must do something for a living. This 
fact has lately been most painfully forced upon me. 
Whilst you have been away things have looked very 
black. But I grieve you, Reggy/' said Meta, with 
overflowing eyes, as she left her work, and with a 
trembling lip knelt at her brother's side. She 
grasped his hand convulsively, and drew a long 
breath to gain courage ; for Meta feared and 
reverenced her brother, although his failings were 
not hid from her view. " This is painful ; but I 
must not shrink from stating the truth, and remind- 
ing you we shall certainly be turned out of Holmlee 
unless we do something to avert the calamity. Six 
months ago, when you were in Germany, I received 
an official notice from Mr. Rookes, declaring his 
intention of foreclosing the mortgages, and putting 
up Holmlee to public auction, unless all the arrears 
of interest were instantly paid up. Not one 
sixpence have we paid, and Mr. Rookes is to be at 
Holmlee on Thursday next. I wrote to you, and 
enclosed ' the notice/ but you either did not realise 
the fact, or else forgot it. For days and weeks I have 
lived in almost constant dread, fearing to remind you 
of our sad state." 

" The widow's cruse of oil and barrel of meal did 
not exhaust," replied Reginald, with overstrained 
Christian resignation. 

" But, alas ! we have no right," replied Meta, 
with a sigh for her brother, " to expect a miracle in 
our case." 
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u My poem is nearly ready for the press ; we shall 
make something by that. There is very little 
religion in it, so doubtless that fact, in these days of 
laxity, will be one step gained towards success. I can 
also bring the influence of some Cambridge savans 
to bear upon it. The Master of John's and Dean of 
Christ's spoke favourably of it." 

"Reggy, I know you have ability for anything. 
Yours must be brain work, and one of these days I 
shall see you take intellectual rank with the highest 
in the land. Only have an object, and let that object 
be to restore Holmlee to respectablity. For that pur- 
pose let us work ; you in London, or, better still, at 
Cambridge ; I in another way here. I have formed a 
plan ; Mr. Leslie says it will succeed, because it is 
based upon a right principle. And the building I 
hope to rear upon it will be full of joy and comfort 
to us both. May I explain it to you to-morrow ? " 

" You may, Meta ; but kiss me now, and let me 
get to work. I have wasted the greater part of this 
day/' 

Meta kissed her brother, and left his study with a 
heavy heart. He had not satisfied her ; he rarely 
did, although she loved him dearly, and was proud 
of his talents. Still he constantly disappointed her, 
and filled her mind with misgiving for the future. 
Meta was practical, self-reliant, hopeful, and per- 
severing. Reginald had not these homely, but 
excellent qualities. He dreamed magnificent theories 
of highly philanthropic import, but did not possess 
sufficient patience or stability to carry them out to 
any remarkable result. He entertained high and 
benevolent purposes, but soared too high in his 
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upper strata of thought to render them of any prac- 
tical use. He had perceptions of a very holy life, 
yet had not eyesight or thought for the human 
struggles, the heart-aches of those around him. He 
would have seen them if he could, but he could not, 
because his eyes were dazzled by the brilliancy of 
his own intellectual sun, which unconsciously he 
worshipped. He had sleepless nights to work out 
the ideals he had conjured up, and when worked 
out what were they but as so many empty images 
filled with the unhealthy gas of his overheated 
imagination. His pride, his poverty, his idealism 
— these were the stalking-horses upon which he 
rode. Still he had an affectionate heart, and 
loved his sister, when he remembered her, very 
dearly, although her common-sense, practical view 
of herself and all around her frequently shocked 
his finer sensibilities. There is no demon which 
can clothe itself in a brighter garment of light to 
become the stumbling-block of poor humanity than 
that spirit of self-exaltation which deprives us of 
resolution to bend ourselves to circumstances, and 
work out our own, or the good of others, with an 
independent mind. The art of living aright comes 
not from theories, but from practice. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The next day Hugh fulfilled his promise, and went 
to Holmlee. 

Mr. Trapps kept constant watch over Hugh, and 
followed him, taking care to keep out of sight until 
they arrived at the Holmlee gateway. There he 
suddenly revealed himself, to Hugh's great surprise 
and indignation. 

"What do you mean/* he asked, "by intruding 
your presence upon me at all hours of the day? 
Whilst I remain here I desire you to keep your- 
self out of my sight as much as possible, and not to 
venture upon following quite so closely upon my 
heels, lest I should do that for you which would 
shake every bone in your body, sirrah." 

Trapps quailed, and beat a hasty retreat, mutter- 
ing alternate impertinence to Hugh, and curses 
upon the Raycliffes. Hugh did not dare to look 
back upon his retreating figure, lest the temptation 
to thrash him should be more than he could con- 
trol. With a flushed brow and compressed lip he 
bounded up the terrace steps, at the top of which 
Meta and Reginald stood, ready to welcome him to 
Holmlee. 

Meta's bright face and cordial smile soon dispelled 
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his gloom. Reginald, too, soon thawed, and became 
condescendingly kind ; but then Hugh carried sun- 
light enough in his honest face to melt an iceberg, 
only give him time. 

The morning was passed in the examination of 
family documents referring to the histories of the 
Raycliffes and Ethelstones, from the time when 
Henry VIII. bestowed Abbots Thorpe upon Hugh 
Atheling Ethelstone. 

One document was written by old Richard 
RayclifFe after his unsuccessful attack upon Henry 
when he arrogated to himself the title of " Head 
of the Church." Old Richard's holy wrath did 
not permit him to mince matters when he spoke 
of the " heretic king and his sacrilegious acts," 
or that "vile panderer" to his vices, Hugh 
Atheling Ethelstone. The whole act of spoliation 
was laid bare. The expulsion of the monks from 
Abbots Thorpe; the alienation of the lands, and 
impropriation of the tithes, were all forcibly dwelt 
upon, and convincingly argued. Richard then 
added "The monks of Abbots Thorpe gave a 
poor stipend to the vicar, but now we have no 
vicar at all. Old Father Mitcham — who can hardly 
say his matins, and is not worth an old shoe — 
being hired to come for the sake of a few shillings 
and his meat and drink, whilst that varlet at 
Abbots Thorpe receives all the tithes." After 
this followed a diatribe upon Hugh Atheling 
Ethelstone's character, concluding with Richard 
RayclinVs fearful curse upon the whole Ethelstone 
family, until such time when they should voluntarily 
make restitution for the wrong done. 
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Reginald was pitiless, and read the whole, 
absorbed in unfolding a high principle to Hugh, 
but forgetful of the pain he was inflictiDg. Meta 
turned alternately hot and cold without daring to 
meet Hugh's eye. 

"It is indeed a sad — a very sad history/' said 
Hugh, after a painful silence. One extenuation, 
however, I fancy Henry and my ancestors had ; they 
suppressed a religious house where the grossest vice 
was practised. Those horrid old monks preying 
upon the credulity of the people — no wonder Henry 
desired to suppress them." 

(€ That is true," replied Reginald, " and Henry 
had been taught by Wolsey that to dissolve a 
monastery was not absolute sacrilege; nor would 
it have been, in those cases where a system of 
demoralisation existed, had he applied the forfeited 
wealth to the need and exigencies of the Church 
instead of distributing the spoil with a profuse hand 
upon some worthless favourite." 

Hugh bit his lip at this covert taunt, but suppressed 
his resentment. Meta blushed and looked imploringly 
at Reginald ; but Reginald could only see his darling 
principle in jeopardy, and thought not of sensitive 
feelings or cruel expressions, so Hugh's anger and 
Meta's look were both lost upon him. 

"I have a very high opinion of Mr. Leslie's 
learning and judgment," said Hugh. "He is the 
vicar ; I will hear his views before I avow my own 
opinions. In fact a subject like this requires much 
time, consideration, and caution before a correct 
judgment can be formed." 

" Mr. Leslie's views agree with mine, and so will 
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yours before long if I do not mistake your character/' 
said Reginald more kindly. Hugh felt too thoughtful 
to reply. Hugh spent the greater part of that day 
with the RayclifFes. It was a sad day — a day to be 
remembered through a lifetime with mingled feelings 
of bitterness and sorrow, mitigated perhaps by a few 
bright beams of joy and hope, coloured in his heart 
by the gentle sympathy of Meta RayclifFe. He and 
Meta called upon Mr. Leslie. An hour's conversation 
with that unassuming consistent vicar in his humble 
study did more to convince Hugh that Reginald 
RayclihVs principle with regard to the Ethelstones* 
rights to Abbots Thorpe was correct, than all Regi- 
nald's arguments, or Richard Raycliffe's curses in 
days by-gone. 

They had just turned into the green lane, so often 
mentioned, on their return to Holmlee from Mr. 
Leslie's. 

u Of all the lanes in the world, Hugh, this must 
be the most beautiful," said Meta, seating herself 
upon the felled trunk of a tree embedded in soft 
moss. " What a lovely peep of the sea it commands!" 

" This is the very tree, Meta, upon which you sat 
when all your drawings, but for my timely aid, would 
have been blown across the sea. I remember it 
well. I shall draw you some day, when I'm far away, 
just as you looked then. I shall never forget that 
day. Will you remember it, Meta ? Dearest Meta, 
will you promise me, and say you will always try to 
love me, and think kindly of me when I'm gone? 
Some day I may be rich and return to my own, and 
then Meta we may be happy. Oh ! say, say you 
will love me for ever, Meta; and then I shall go 
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away a strong man, armed for any emergency. You 
do love me, Meta?" asked Hugh in an inexpressibly 
tender tone, as he perceived that Meta hesitated to 
reply, and tears flowed from her eyes. 

Poor Meta ! how she longed to say, " I love you, 
Hugh." How she longed to tell him that she never, 
never could forget him. But what would Reginald 
say if she made such an avowal ? A Raycliffe marry 
an Ethelstone ! Had not her brother declared that 
an impossibility. The Raycliffe curse still clung to 
the Ethelstones, for the squires of Abbots Thorpe 
had not yet made voluntary restitution. Could she 
promise to be the wife of one upon whom the curse 
of her family still rested ? The very thought too of 
Reginald's anger sealed her lips and locked her heart. 

" Meta, speak to me, I implore you." 

Meta gulped down her love and emotion, and 
declared with only decorous warmth, that "She 
should never forget Hugh, and should always love 
him as a brother." 

" As a brother ! " Hugh felt chilled. The words 
seemed to cling coldly to him, like the wet garments 
of a drowning man. The world and everything in it 
was against him ; he could not perceive a single 
straw which he might seize in the strong tide of his 
adversity. Still a sister's love was, in that moment's 
utter loneliness of heart, worth a king's ransom. He 
had no right to expect more; besides he was too 
poor to think of marriage probably for many a long 
year, and in that time Meta might see some one far 
more worthy of her than himself. So Hugh accepted 
Meta's sisterly affection, and signed and sealed it 
with a singularly unfraternal and prolonged clasp 
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of Meta's little hand, which she willingly surrendered 
to his grasp. 

" Now that we are brother and sister/' said Meta, 
with an attempt at gaiety, " we must not have any 
secrets. I must open my heart to you, and you must 
open your whole heart to me. Will you ? " 

"Not my whole heart, Meta. Remember you 
only give me a brother's privilege, not more, so one 
part of my heart 1 must withhold from you. I may 
not say all I feel/' 

Meta laughed a little nervous laugh, and tried to 
turn the subject. 

" Do you know, Hugh, I feel quite in good spirits 
about your going to London, now that I know you 
have relatives there ? I think it is so noble for a 
man to carve out his own fortune, to make a name for 
himself in perfect self-dependence instead of resting 
satisfied with being grafted into the family tree, and 
doing just as his forefathers did before him. To 
build new and polished columns is a far higher 
destiny than to spend a lifetime in trying to prop 
up the crumbling pillars of our family greatness. 
Don't you think so, Hugh ? Oh, that I could 
make my brother understand this 1 He cannot 
realise it, and is too proud of the name of Raycliffe 
to work in order to raise it from the mire of poverty 
into which it has fallen, or to allow me. He was 
very indignant when I explained my farming scheme 
to him ; but, after all, I am quite determined to carry 
it out. I intend to farm Ashlee, and I have, as you 
know, already engaged the best practical farmer in 
this part of the world to teach me, and be my head 



man." 
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But you should not have this to do, I told you 
so when you first named it to me, Meta. Your 
brother ought to work for you." 

" And so he will ; but it must be with his brain 
in London. Fancy Reginald a farmer ! The very 
idea is preposterous ; he is much too intellectual for 
that. It would be wasting his talents ; don't you 
think so, Hugh?" 

" No, I do not, Meta." 

"Well, do not let us discuss that point, Hugh, 
You know Matthew Fielding ?" 

Hugh nodded assent. 

" He is a very honest man, and has engaged to 
work the farm for me and to keep me right. His 
wife will assist me in the dairy. I intend to rent 
the Ashlee Farm, in the uplands. In time I hope to 
free Holmlee of some portion of this dreadful bur- 
then of mortgage now crumbling it to the very dust. 
I have been round the Ashlee Farm with Matthew, 
and have tried to look knowingly at the crops. 
Matthew says I'm apt, and shall one day be a clever 
farmer like himself; so, Hugh, when you return to 
us, you will find me deep in mangel-wurzels and 
turnips." 

Hugh shook his head. 

"I must do something for our living, Hugh; I 
shall not have a roof over my head if I do not work. 
My brother cannot realise this fact. He imagines 
I can go on— on at Holmlee whilst he is far away 
living upon his own starving means. He never asks 
how I live, and hitherto he has left all the Holmlee 
affairs in the hands of that dreadful man, Mr. 
Rookes. Oh, Hugh I surely you are going to give 
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me your support and encouragement in this scheme. 
If you do not, I cannot work it out, much as I see 
the absolute necessity there exists for doing so." 
Meta wept. 

" Meta, I cannot approve of your plan whilst you 
possess a brother whose first duty it is to take care 
of you and work for you. Tell me not of a man 
who is too intellectual to gain a livelihood for him- 
self, or to endeavour to retrieve the fortune of his 
family. Reginald Raycliffe is little better than a 
collector of rents for expectant creditors ; he ought 
to realise this stern fact, and also, that he has a sister 
dependent upon his exertions. Of what use having 
an intellect which can grasp all the accumulated 
learning of the last eighteen centuries, when the 
practical usefulness of the man would scarcely be- 
come Tom Thumb in Liliput ?" 

Hugh could not help the sarcasm, for at that 
moment he felt a downright contempt for Reginald 
Raycliffe. But then Reginald had lately wounded 
Hugh's feelings, and we are all more or less bitter 
until such wounds have had time to heal. 

" Ah ! yes; but then you possess that which my 
brother lacks— the physical force necessary to carry 
out great schemes to a successful result." 

"Your brother, Meta, has unfortunately the 
incubus of family greatness upon him ; and what 
more crippling than this ? Such lame crutches must 
be cast away, and we must learn to walk firmly 
upon our own feet, if we wish to keep pace with the 
world." 

"Reginald is wanting in worldly energy — in 
intellectual and spiritual he is a bright example to 
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us all," replied Meta, warmly. "I think I have 
energy, but of a very common-place kind, Hugh. I 
feel as though I could milk cows, manage a dairy, 
and count up my money every day in the counting- 
house, like the rich king, in ' Sing a Song of 
Sixpence/ " 

" But you are ambitious, Meta. Your ambition 
is to restore Holmlee to its ancient position in the 
land. I am sure of it. Confess the fact, now." 

" You are right, Hugh, it is. If I could do that, 
and see my brother its rich squire and happily 
married, I think I could die contentedly to-morrow. 
This is the wish dearest my heart." 

Hugh winced at this. 

" This object is very dear to me, Hugh, and will 
you not help me to gain it ? I know you can if you 
will; for some day you will be great in a greatness 
all your own — a sort of purple and fine linen, put 
on by your own industry and exertion, crowned 
with success by Him who blejses all our honest 
endeavours." 

"Meta, you would make an ass into a man, if 
you might only talk to it long enough/' said Hugh, 
with a smile. " If I did not possess the determina- 
tion to work, you would give it to me. But here is 
your brother come to seek us, doubtless. Re- 
member, I must have half an hour's further 
conversation with you alone, Meta, before I go. 
Promise me." 

An expressive look was Meta's reply. 

Reginald met them silently. A fit of abstraction 
was upon him. Probably he was deep in the third 
canto of his poem. He looked as if he had forgotten 
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there were such beings in the world as his sister Meta 
and Hugh Ethelstone. They joined company, how- 
ever, and returned to Holmlee. 

Meta at once attacked her brother, emboldened 
to do so perhaps by the presence of Hugh. She 
drew a clear and well-laid plan of her farming 
scheme. Indeed, for months Meta's practical brain 
had been at work upon it, aided by the advice of the 
excellent vicar and his sensible wife. She had had 
frequent interviews with Matthew Fielding, and had 
the promise of Ashlee Farm on most advantageous 
terms. In fact, its owner, Lord Lilsdale — delighted 
with the spirit and independence of Meta, and 
acquainted with the proud inactivity of her brother, 
whom he well knew would prefer to shuffle through 
life as a pauper gentleman than stain his fingers 
either by farming or trading — had removed every 
hinderance in Meta's way, smoothing her difficulties 
most completely, and even offering to place a sum of 
money at her command. 

Lord Lilsdale had once been poor himself, and 
had climbed the hill of life through many a prickly 
bramble ; he had reached the top, however, and like 
a true son of nature's own nobility, was now ever 
ready to extend a hand to those who were struggling 
up its steep ascent. 

Reginald had scarcely patience to hear Meta to 
the end. Hugh watched his indignant countenance 
with some curiosity, and was not surprised to hear 
him declare, with a flushed brow and flashing eye, 
that he, a Raycliffe, would never consent to be 
enriched by a purse-proud parvenu like Lord 
Lilsdale. 
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Meta, you are surely going mad. You, a young 
girl, tenderly nurtured — the daughter of a Raycliffe 
— to dare to make so absurd a proposition 1 only 
insanity can excuse your temerity. I tell you never 
dare to name the subject to me again, I would 
rather starve and see you starve, with Holmlee 
falling about our ears, than submit to such degrada- 
tion. You must not thus forget your maidenly 
dignity; but must remain quietly by your own 
fireside — the proper place for every modest woman. 
What will women do and say next? Surely a 
change of garment is only needed to make them in 
very deed men. I tell you, Meta, name it not again 
as you value my love. I shall have a pittance from 
the church already promised me in London ; and 

my poem and contributions to the Journal will 

find us the means of subsistence. I can live upon 
porridge, and send you sufficient to keep you until 
you marry, then I could go out as a missionary. I 
should go now if it were not for you." 

Hugh felt too angry to speak. He waited 
anxiously for Meta's reply ; Reginald's utter want 
of feeling surprised him. 

Meta had paused in her walk, and in her agitation 
leaned against a gate-post, listening attentively to 
all her brother had to say. Every moment her 
expressive face underwent a change. It told its 
own tale sufficiently, and Hugh had only to look 
into it to discover that in this instance Meta's mind 
was made up, and that not even her brother's angry 
opposition would deter her from the course she had 
determined upon pursuing. Nervous, and fearful of 
offending her brother she naturally was, but gaunt 
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poverty stared her in the face, she saw it at her very 
door, whilst her brother remained blind to its 
nearness, wrapped up in the sensitive pride of his 
own imaginative temperament. 

" Reginald, I would not for worlds offend you," 
said Meta, with a glistening eye ; " but convince you 
I must. The cup of self-dependence contains a 
bitter draught to the Raycliffes. But, Reginald, 
you and I are obliged to drink it. Our fathers have 
refused it for years, dashing it away with every acre 
of their land ; we have no more land to part with ; 
we have no money, and, you say, no influence. If 
we do nothing, Holmlee must pass away to strangers. 
If I farm the Ashlee Farm, we may still be enabled 
to pay the interest upon the mortgages, and thus 
preserve Holmlee as a home to you and myself. I 
do not expect to retrieve it. No, that is an impos- 
sibility to me, who am only a woman ; but I may be 
sufficiently successful to keep it as a rcof over our 
heads ; and, as it is, we may be turned any day into 
the world, and know it no more as a home. Oh ! 
Reginald, Reginald ! if you love me consent. If 
you love the old place, say this once, ' Meta, do as 
you will, and God speed you in your undertaking/ " 

" Never ! never ! A Raycliffe take to turnips and 
cows for a living ? never ! I tell you never, Meta ! " 

" Reginald, I yet hope to win you — to convince 
you. You know that I will never be a burthen 
upon you in your poverty. If you are quite deter- 
mined to oppose my scheme, and to bid me leave 
Holmlee I shall do so, but it will be to remove to 
Ashlee Farm, in the uplands, there to try my best 
to support myself in honest independence. Once for 
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all, Reginald, either we must work and gain time, 
or else you and I must leave Holmlee for ever." 

" Meta, you are neither just nor truthful in this. 
You can remain at Holmlee if you can satisfy 
yourself with small means. To keep Holmlee up, 
of course, is impossible ; but to retain it as a home, 
if you choose, is a certainty." 

" Suppose, Mr. Raycliffe," Hugh ventured to 
suggest, " you were to engage in this farming scheme 
yourself? Here is an admirable opportunity, why 
not seize upon it at once ? " 

" I, a Raycliffe, take to farming ! You scarcely 
understand me, Mr. Ethelstone, or you could not 
have made so absurd a proposition." 

" Pardon my ignorance, Mr. Raycliffe; tran- 
scendent ability is not understood by me, especially 
when it unfits a man to grapple with the difficulties 
which beset his path. I take it, to dig is better than 
to starve, and that the lustre of a proud name is 
more dimmed by want of self-dependence, than by 
prosecuting the meanest employment with the honest 
intention of gaining our own living, and supporting 
those who have a natural claim upon us." 

" I rarely condescend to explain my feelings, 
Mr. Ethelstone, otherwise I might convince yon 
that your remarks neither apply to myself or cany 
any weight with them, in my opinion." 

"I forgive that unkind remark, Mr. Raycliffe, 
because I think I spoke severely first ; forgive me, 
and let us not part in anger. How can we, when 
we remember that we three are launched in the 
same boat of poverty, and that we now stand, 
perhaps for the last time together, upon the threshold 

vol. i. G 
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of Holmlee ? A few days longer, and then Hugh 
Atheling Ethelstone must either work or beg; pray 
God he may not be too proud to dig, should occasion 
require him to do so. Farewell ! I trust, Mr. 
Raycliffe, when we next meet it will be under 
happier circumstances." 

"Farewell!" replied Reginald, grasping Hugh's 
hand ; " doubtless we shall meet again, probably in 
London. Farewell ! " 

Reginald passed gloomily into the house. Meta 
accompanied Hugh to the park gate. 

Their adieu was long and tearful. There was no 
plighting of love; Hugh was far too honourable, 
after what had passed, to hint at thoughts very near 
his heart. It was friendship — eternal friendship — 
which they vowed ; this was the specious garb they 
chose to fling over their love : in that cause they 
surely might vow mutual service to be given and 
received in days of future trial. " Farewell I" How 
oft repeated, and yet never said ; but the last one 
must be uttered — " Farewell ! " A holy kiss, such 
as brothers give, was left on Meta's brow, a linger- 
ing pressure of the hand, an earnest last gaze into 
each other's face, then, perhaps, farewell for years. 

Meta could not sleep that night until she had 
tried her utmost to make her peace with her brother, 
and once more endeavoured to gain his consent to her 
wishes. Vainly she importuned. Reginald remained 
indignantly inexorable, until he finally angrily for- 
bade her to speak upon the subject, lest she should 
incur his serious displeasure. 

" Then, Reginald, you wish me to leave Holmlee ?" 
asked Meta, with a swelling heart. 

No, no, Meta ; the very thought of it cannot be 
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endured. I will work, dig, yea, beg for you, if needs 
be, but this woman's farming upon the generosity 
of an upstart like Lord Lilsdale — faugh ! the idea 
sickens me." 

" Mr. Rookes may sicken you much more to- 
morrow, Reginald," Meta could not refrain from 
saying, annoyed at his contempt for her kind friend, 
Lord Lilsdale. 

" Scarcely," coolly rejoined Reginald. 

The following day brought Mr. Rookes to Holmlee. 
He was a little, fat, red-faced man, with a bald head, 
confident eye, and upturned chin, dimpled in the 
centre. His voice was a loud, deep bass, and he 
had a habit, when laying down the law for himself, 
or others, which he delighted in doing, of planting 
himself on the hearth-rug, with his legs apart, sug- 
gestive of V upside down, whilst he tapped the back 
of one fat red hand upon the palm of the other. 

Meta shrank from him with fear, and Reginald 
loathed him as only genius can loathe purse-proud 
vulgarity. Still he knew that he was in the power 
of Rookes — a toad may swallow a diamond ; this, 
however, did not lessen his aversion, but only 
tended to render the galling chain of his poverty 
more acutely felt. Rookes also well knew his 
power, and did not fail to make it understood. 

That sad day at length brought Reginald to a 
perfect realisation of the extremity of their position. 
" Leave Holmlee ! yes, they must leave Holmlee," 
as Mr. Rookes announced that it had been put up 
to auction, according to notice, that he was the for- 
tunate bidder, and that his own family would in a 
month's time reside permanently there. 

g 2 
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I pass over Meta's and Reginald's feelings when 
this was declared. Like a steel probe, it penetrated 
their hearts; but Draco's ordinances were mild 
compared to Mr. Rookes' law, when he knew he 
had it upon his side. * 

What remained to Reginald but to submit to 
Meta's plan? He could not help himself, and 
ought, under present circumstances, to be thankful 
that such a door had opened to her. He had no home 
to offer her. Cambridge was out of the question, 
as he had decided upon Holy Orders, and only now 
awaited the next ordination of the Bishop of London 
before entering upon his arduous duties as curate in 
one of the most densely-populated districts in the 
metropolis. This Reginald considered the proper 
exercise of his missionary spirit. He believed him- 
self called to the work of evangelising the masses, 
and every other interest must succumb to this. 

ts What virtue is there without self-sacrifice ? " 
Reginald speciously asked himself this question when 
he thought of the handsome income he might make 
by employing his talents in their legitimate channel 
as tutor in the college of which he was a Fellow. 
But then the drudgery of teaching, and the mono- 
tony of college life, were distasteful to him ; so he 
preferred his poverty to the requisite self-abnega- 
tion, calling that self-sacrifice which was simply 
following the bent of his own inclination, with a 
sublime contempt for all pecuniary considerations. 

But Reginald and Meta must leave Holmlee, that 
was plain. Leave Holmlee ! Give it up, with all its 
sacred family associations to vulgar, fat Mr. Rookes ! 
Oh ! the agony of spirit they endured when leaving 
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the ancient home of their forefathers ! Why dwell 
upon it ? Trouble surely abounds enough in the 
world to make the cord of sympathy vibrate with 
painful unison to grief such as Meta and Reginald 
RayclifFe then experienced. Sadness should only be 
indulged when actual evil is forced upon us, and 
then it should be with contrition, whilst we ask God, 
with all humility, for what good end He so afflicts 
His servant. 

The following week Reginald left Holmlee for 
London. Meta sought refuge at Ashlee, accom- 
panied by an old and tried friend of her family, 
Mrs. Mortimer. In early life Mrs. Mortimer had 
been the wife of a general officer ; he died, leaving 
her childless, but fearfully poor ; a rich friend came 
forward, purchased the good-will of a first-rate 
school, and installed her in it. There Meta had 
been educated. Mrs. Mortimer loved Meta as a 
daughter, and having retired from her school with a 
small realised sum of money, was prepared to devote 
herself to her pupil, and give the sanction of her 
presence to one who was yet too young and inex- 
perienced to be thrown entirely upon her own re- 
sponsibility. 

At once Meta commenced her farming operations, 
aided, in fact guided, by her humble but valuable 
friends, Matthew Fielding and his thrifty wife. 

Great was the gossip in Abbots Thorpe occasioned 
by this unheard-of scheme of Meta's ; but she went 
on her way, leaving the evil-minded to sneer, whilst 
those whom she cared most to please, blessed her in 
her honest endeavour to gain a maintenance, and 
wished her in all sincerity " God speed." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Glenmore family arrived in full state at Abbots 
Thorpe a fortnight after Hugh's departure. Do- 
mestics, plate, and luggage, came first, announcing 
the advent of "the family," with an importance 
and dignity which town servants so well know how 
to give to such events. The simple-minded people of 
Abbots Thorpe looked with awe upon the preparations 
going forward, and waited anxiously for the expected 
arrival. Thomas Rymer and Nancy at once set up 
their bristles, and declared war against the whole 
Glenmore family. Nancy never passed a Glenmore 
servant without giving unmistakable evidence of the 
supreme contempt in which she held them all. 
Indeed, notwithstanding the splendid preparations 
for their arrival, the Glenmores would enter upon 
their new home and rich inheritance with very little 
demonstration of a welcome, and with still fewer 
marks of respect. Every one in Abbots Thorpe in 
their hearts considered them interlopers, and believed 
their right to the late Squire's possessions to be based 
upon fraud and injustice. The position was not an 
enviable one to an upright mind ; but dishonour is 
sometimes endured with sublime resignation, when 
the reproach is so fair a domain as that of Abbots 
Thorpe. 
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The Glenmore family numbered four individuals— 
Harcourt Glenmore and his young wife, Mrs, Glen- 
more, Harcourt's mother, and Ellinor Glenmore, 
his sister. Mrs. Glenmore was devotedly attached 
to her son, and did not perceive his very faulty 
character, or the heartlessness of his disposition. 

Mrs. Glenmore was still a remarkably handsome 
and dignified woman. She had light hair, and dark 
eyes, possessing an uncompromising expression, and 
a clear pink-and- white complexion. Not one silver 
thread was traceable in the soft, short ringlets which 
adorned her head. Indeed, Mrs. Glenmore's appear- 
ance would lead one to suppose that the cares and 
sorrows of this life had never come nigh her, so 
perennial were her charms. Either Mrs. Glenmore's 
resignation was the result of internal religious train- 
ing, or she was too unfeeling to suffer ; but this point 
we cannot now determine, as her own immediate 
family had not decided the question to their own 
satisfaction. She was perfectly, painfully regular in 
her religious duties, and outwardly very affectionate 
to her family, always addressing them in terms of 
endearment — "my love;" "my darling girl;" 
and even when administering correction, the sugary 
expletives were more numerous, and of even sweeter 
import. In all seasons of trial Mrs. Glenmore was very 
rich in the vocabulary of consolation, pouring forth a 
volume of soft words, which, however, never seemed 
to mingle with the sympathies nearest your heart, but 
swam loosely on the top of your feelings, like oil 
upon cold water ; her bright eye looking down upon 
you all the time coldly, beautifully calm, like a 
moonbeam on a frosty night, lighting the way 
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through the brambles and bushes of the path, but 
giving no heat or vigour by which to overcome the 
obstacles. Her great object in life was her son, over 
whom she exercised a more than maternal influence. 
For him her voice was softer, her smile sweeter ; and 
once when he was extremely ill a solitary tear was 
seen to slowly trickle down her cheek. But it 
was in fashionable life that Mrs. Glenmore shone 
brightest ; there she was perfect. Fashion and heart 
are rarely of twin growth. In society every one was 
pleased with Mrs. Glenmore. There her children 
were proud of her, and even loved her far more 
during the whirl of a London season than during the 
quiet retirement of country home life. There, too, 
Harcourt idolised his mother, and in his own way 
returned her love and admiration for himself with 
an amount of attention and self-abnegation remark- 
able in one so habitually selfish and inconsiderate. 
In truth, Harcourt merited very little of the love and 
admiration so lavishly bestowed upon him. He 
certainly was a fine young man, with brown hair, 
incomparable whiskers, and an elegant moustache; 
his eyes, too, were beautiful, and looked gleamingly 
upon you beneath his pencilled eyebrows; but his 
expression was often superciliously cold, and his 
countenance altogether wanting in depth of expres- 
sion. Vanity and instability of character were legibly 
marked in his face, dress, manner, and conversation. 
He had an insatiate craving for adulation, and loved 
to create an effect by his words and deeds. Harcourt 
was, in fact, an off-shoot of a type of men very common 
in the present day. He had been born and nurtured 
in fashion, and fashion had favoured him by setting 
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her own peculiar mark of "ton" upon him. Ox- 
ford, too, had done much towards improving his 
manners, but very little towards educating his 
intellect. He had run through the academical 
course of chapel and lectures, engaged a tutor for 
a final " cram" at the end, and then managed to 
scrape through the examination to the intense 
surprise of all his friends. The practical results, 
however, of Harcourt's three years at college, which 
he carried back to his admiring family, were his 
B. A., and a roll of bills amounting to many thousand 
pounds. A month after his return home, and before 
he had gained courage to speak of them to his father, 
Mr. Glenmore was seized with a fit of apoplexy, and 
died, leaving his family impoverished by his own 
and Mrs. Glenmore's extravagance. Great was 
Mrs. Glenmore's surprise when Harcourt declared 
the amount of his liabilities. She was, however, too 
calm and too much devoted to the interests of her son 
to upbraid him ; she merely kissed his brow, and said 
" Do not distress yourself, Harcourt ; if you will do as 
I wish you, all will be well, and your debts paid." 

" How so ? " asked Harcourt, in surprise. 

" Marry Gertrude Elliott ; her fortune is im- 
mense." 

" Gertrude Elliott ! My poor father's ward. 

Why, I — a — don't much a — admire her. She's 
tolerably handsome; but not my style exactly," 
drawled Harcourt, as he threw himself into an 
elegant attitude before the opposite glass. 

" Tolerably handsome ! Fastidious boy, she is 
positively beautiful ; knows nothing of the world, is 
young and inexperienced, and, better still for our 
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purpose, not conscious of her own wealth. Your 
father was left her sole guardian, and her immense 
property has greatly increased during her minority." 

"Well — a — the money is agreeable, and might 
be useful; but — a — I doubt if it gilds Gertrude 
Elliott sufficiently to — a — induce me to give up my 
liberty. Matrimony is not desirable at my age, and 
a girl should be more an angel than a woman to 
induce a fellow to submit to it." 

"Gertrude loves you; I have discovered that. 
She could not help herself when she looked into this 
handsome face," said Mrs. Glenmore, with a coaxing 
kiss. " Come, now, you will marry Gertrude, and 
make the poor girl happy ? " 

" But there is some mystery about her parents ; 
I hate mystery, something is sure to be wrong where 
mystery exists. What was it, mother? Did her 
father marry an opera-dancer, or acquire his fortune 
in a provision shop ? Confess the truth, now." 

A deep flush suffused Mrs. Glenmore's face, as 
Harcourt questioned her thus, but she evaded a 
reply by saying, st How silly you are, Harcourt. The 
fortune is there, what can it signify to us who or 
what Gertrude's parents were. They are dead, and 
she is Gertrude Elliott, your father's ward, and a rich 
and beautiful heiress. You can say that her parents 
died in India when she was an infant, and consigned 
her to our care; that fact will satisfy the world." 

" But Harcourt Glenmore requires four things in 
his wife — gentle blood, that of course comes first ; 
wealth, beauty, and an intense admiration for him- 
self. Anything short of this, dear mother, would 
be, in my opinion, ineligible." 
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€t An occasional admixture of gentle blood with 
plebeian has never been found to degenerate nobility, 
Harcourt, but, on the contrary, to do good. I am 
not in a position at present to tell you who and what 
Gertrude's parents were. That they were plebeian 
is a fact I should not attempt to disguise from you ; 
but they are dead, so can never be a cause of 
annoyance." 

By dint of persuasion, and a satisfactory examina- 
tion into the monetary affairs of Gertrude Elliott, 
Harcourt was at length induced to surrender his 
liberty, and submit to the yoke of matrimony. 

Gertrude Elliott had never known either father or 
mother, and had been committed to the guardianship 
of Mr. Glenmore when five years old. She simply 
passed in the world as Gertrude Elliott, a lovely 
girl, the ward of Mr. Glenmore. All inquiries 
respecting her parentage were adroitly evaded by 
Mrs. Glenmore, who generally succeeded in allaying 
curiosity, by speaking very openly of dear Gertrude's 
forlorn position, in consequence of the premature 
death of her parents in India, and the cruel indif- 
ference of certain rich relatives in distant parts of 
the world, who neglected the poor girl, and consigned 
her to the tender mercies of comparative strangers. 
Gertrude's wealth was never alluded to, and very 
few persons were aware that " poor Gertrude Elliott," 
when one-and-twenty, would be possessed of im- 
mense wealth. Gertrude had a very vague idea of 
it herself, and knew so little of her parentage, as to 
be convinced in her own mind that some painful 
history was connected with herself and family. 
Often had she implored Mrs. Glenmore to tell her 
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the truth, but always with the same result, the 
explanation being comprised in a very few unsatis- 
factory words. 

" You are an orphan, dear Gerty. You will have 
a nice little fortune some day. Your father died in 
India ; your mother was a lovely woman, a ' Bram- 
ham ;' she died abroad also." 

" But have I no relatives in England ? " asked 
Gertrude. 

" No near ones, dear. Your nearest connections 
are abroad, and they care nothing about you." 

"Why do they care nothing about me? " 

" Why should they ? They do not know you, and 
probably never will. Your father offended them, 
and they do not recognise you." 

So Gertrude ceased to ask any more questions, 
but brooded silently over her lonely lot in life. 

Harcourt had always been kind in a brotherly 
way to Gertrude, but had never thought of her as a 
wife until his mother suggested it ; but the case was 
very different now. He was too poor to remain 
single, and it would be better to secure Gertrude's 
fortune by marrying her, than allow it to pass out of 
their possession into the hands of strangers. He did 
not love Gertrude, but he believed Gertrude loved 
him, and if she did not he had only to declare his 
own affection in order to make her do so. 

But Gertrude did love him, and thought with joy 
that now she should have some one to love her and 
be her own. So they were married ; Mrs. Glenmore 
arranging all the preliminaries, to her own and her 
son's satisfaction. 

After the marriage Mrs. Glenmore made a pretty 
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farewell speech to Harcourt and Gertrude, which 
ended in the young couple imploring Mrs. Glenmore 
to remain with them, and govern Harcourt' s establish- 
ment until Gertrude had gained more knowledge of 
the world, and was better fitted to shine in fashion- 
able life. 

After some demur and many stipulations, Mrs. 
Glenmore was at length persuaded to live with them 
for a time. The fact of the case being, that Mrs. 
Glenmore had never for a moment entertained the 
least intention of leaving them ; but she wished it to 
appear that she was making a sacrifice, and conferring 
a great favour upon them. 

Harcourt had never really loved his wife, although 
he possibly cared as much for her as he would have 
done for any other woman twelve months after 
marriage ; but he thought he loved her, and would 
have indignantly resented a doubt upon the subject. 
He was proud of her beauty, and a certain air of 
superiority which she undoubtedly possessed, and 
this feeling he mistook for love. 

After Gertrude's marriage the fashionable world 
had pronounced her beautiful — a perfect type of 
English loveliness. 

Harcourt was surprised at the verdict. He did 
not particularly admire Gertrude; he preferred a 
more prononci style — something queenly and com- 
manding. Gertrude was too modest and retiring — 
he thought her positively prudish — but she was now 
his wife, and he was quite content that she should 
receive homage, and be accounted a beauty, as it 
upheld his reputation as a man of taste. Gertrude 
Elliott was transformed into Mrs. Harcourt Glen- 
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more, therefore, must be perfection in the eyes of the 
world to please him, however little he himself thought 
of her as a being to love and cherish as a wife. '/This 
indifference to the inner life and feelings of Gertrude 
tended eventually to place a very serious barrier 
between them. Their feelings and sympathies were 
adverse to each other ; what cords, then, could hold 
them long together ? The tie of matrimony ? Ah ! 
such "ties" are rightly termed the "bonds of 
matrimony." Daily, after their marriage, some 
circumstance arose to widen the distance which 
dissimilarity of character placed between them. 
Gertrude had discovered her wealth, and with the 
discovery came the unhappy certainty of having 
been married by Harcourt because she possessed 
it. 

Harcourt constantly informed Gertrude that he 
could not see what there was to admire in her ; that 
her manners were too unformed to command respect ; 
that her accomplishments were useless, because she 
had not the necessary self-composure to render them 
available in society ; and that her reserved manner 
rendered her disagreeable. 

Then, too, Gertrude, cared not to enter into the 
amusements of her husband, and for this Ellinor 
Glenmore blamed her, although she could not but 
perceive her brother's indifference to his wife's 
feelings and wishes without regret. Harcourt 
loved yachting ; Gertrude hated it, because it made 
her ill, and she saw no pleasure in the sickness. 

" Why are you so different to every one else ? I 
suppose it is your plebeian nature breaking out ? " 
said Harcourt coarsely to Gertrude one day, as she 
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sat shivering and miserable at one end of the vessel, 
away from all his " fast " friends. Tears started 
into her eyes, but she made no reply. Far better 
would it have been had she done so. Harcourt 
would have preferred a spirited reply to her tears. 
There is, too, no greater mistake than upon all 
occasions to hide our feelings, and command our- 
selves to silence. It has a bad moral effect upon 
our own minds. We are " to be angry, and sin not ;" 
which simply means we are to resent an injury in a 
proper spirit, not to succumb to it ; lest we strengthen 
our enemy in the faults of his character, and lest we 
sow the seed of revenge in our own hearts, which 
may at a future day bear bitter fruit. No wonder, 
then, that at such times as these the grace, the 
expression, the sweet harmony of Gertrude's whole 
being, which in happier moments the world thought 
so lovely, should give place to embarrassment and 
angry indignation, raising a very demon of disdain 
in the warm but undisciplined heart of Harcourt's 
young wife. Ah ! far, far better would it have 
been to fight the battle out, and then start afresh. 
Gertrude loved her husband, and suffered a perfect 
pang of jealousy when he devoted himself to the 
ladies who periodically pleased his fancy, and were 
as ready to flirt as himself. At such times a demon 
whispered, "Poor, despised wife! How long will 
you cast your pearls before swine ? Conquer your 
love ; be as cold and as indifferent as he." 

It was singular that Ellinor Glenmore should be 
blind to the defects of her brother's character; but 
the finest dispositions are often those which see 
the fewest faults in others : purity of mind throws 
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a very charitable veil over the shortcomings of 
mankind. Ellinor Glenmore was one-and-twenty — 
one year older than Gertrude. She had a sweet 
disposition, and a sensible mind : some might, per- 
haps, think her too serious for her age; but the 
calm dignity of her manner well became the sort of 
high and spiritual beauty which seemed to shine 
from within, and at once declared a pure and lofty 
soul. She was tall and slender, had a clear, candid, 
hazel eye, fringed with long, dark lashes; chesnut 
hair, which, in the sun, looked streaked with gold ; a 
refined, well-shaped nose ; a rounded, dimpled chin, 
perfectly feminine, though it did denote firmness; 
and a mouth of inexpressible sweetness and purity, 
from which issued words men's hearts often hunger 
for, but seldom find — words which give faith and 
hope for the future, and commend the practice of 
religion in common life. 

The Glenmore family had been located some 
weeks at Abbots Thorpe. The neighbouring gentry 
had all, with some few exceptions, called upon them, 
found them charming people, and were now " feting" 
them to the heart's content of Harcourt Glenmore 
and his mother. 

Abbots Thorpe was being prepared for a thorough 
house-warming. A London upholsterer was there 
fitting up the rooms to the taste of its new master, 
and preparing the house for the numerous guests 
expected the following month. Horses, grooms, 
and dogs multiplied week by week. A new billiard 
room must be added. Daily immense packages 
arrived from different parts of the world, and Mrs. 
Glenmore, in her own quiet, systematic manner, 
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amazed the good people of Abbots Thorpe by the 
extent and expense of her daily transactions. 

It was a lovely morning, when, all preparations 
completed, Mrs. Glenmore assembled the family 
in her morning room to discuss the programme of 
amusements which she had prepared for the enter- 
tainment of their guests during the following month. 
Mrs. Glenmore's talent shone brightest in the great 
theatre of so-termed " society." Upon that stage 
her performance was too admirable to leave anything 
to be desired; so the programme was declared by 
the family conclave to be excellent. 

Ellinor did not much care for the gaiety, but she 
liked to see others happy, and thought that her 
brother in the (to her) unenviable position of Squire 
of Abbots Thorpe, was called upon to return all the 
hospitality he had received in a style and manner 
becoming his rank. 

Gertrude dreaded it. She felt an inward convic- 
tion that it would produce circumstances which 
would still further alienate her husband's affections. 
Harcourt was always unkind to her in society, and 
always made himself conspicuous by his flirtations ; 
this alone was sufficiently annoying. She determined, 
however, to enjoy herself, and enter much more 
than heretofore into the spirit of the entertainments. 

" I will convince Harcourt that I can be agree- 
able, and that I can flirt as well as he. Anything is 
better than indifference," thought Gertrude, with a 
starting tear. " I would rather be hated — detested 
— than that." Gertrude tapped her little foot im- 
patiently, and clasped her hands tightly, as these 
thoughts shot through her mind. 

vol. i. E 
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Mrs. Glenmore's tastes were marvellously refined 
and intellectually appreciative; this was very percep- 
tible in her own beautiful morning room where they 
were then seated. 

" Dear mother, your taste in art is as perfect as 
my own/' said Harcourt. "This room does you 
infinite credit ; those brackets are in admirable taste, 
and the statues they support are evidently the work 
of master hands. Why, bless my soul ! how did 
you possess yourself of such treasures ? A Chantrey — 
a Canova — a Bernini ! I declare I must carry away 
this group of sleeping children to my own room ; 
it is so lovely ! " 

" No, no, Harcourt, I cannot permit that," replied 
Mrs. Glenmore, quickening her step in order to 
rescue her favourite group from the purloining hands 
of her son. "You may come and look at my 
treasures as often as you will, but touch them not, 
as you value my peace of mind." 

" Look and long," said Ellinor, " covet and 
desire. No, no, mamma, that will never do ; your 
only course will be to turn us out bodily, for I find 
myself fast following Harcourt's example, and am 
tempted to run away with some of these exquisite 
silver cups — antiques, which may, perhaps, have 
adorned the atrium of a Fompeian noble." 

" And look at the old lady's pictures. Who can 
say from this time forth that Mrs. Glenmore has 
not maintained her character as a discriminating 
patroness of the arts ?" said Harcourt, as he glanced 
at the few well-chosen pictures adorning the walls. 
" A Raphael ! and, by Jove, here is one of Rubens' 
gorgeously-coloured pictures — a perfect gem ! No 
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doubt of its being an original. But what says the 
wife ? Mute as usual. Where's its tongue ? " asked 
Harcourt, as he approached Gertrude — who sat read- 
ing in the farthest window — with an attempt at 
gaiety, which Gertrude thought merely covered a 
sneer. " Can she not favour us with some erudite 
remarks upon painters or poets ; either will do. Tell 
me/' he continued more kindly, as he perceived that 
Gertrude instantly laid aside her book and prepared 
to join in the conversation with a cheerful face, 
" which do you prefer, ancient or modern paintings, 
oil or water colours ? I intend your special room to 
be hung with those you like best/' 

" As you ask me my opinion, I must say I prefer 
the modern school to the ancient, with one single 
exception, and that would be Raphael's 'Madonna 
and Child.' The old masters are more suited, I think, 
to picture galleries. I love water colours — simple 
landscapes — rather than splendid pictures of his- 
torical characters, whose greatness it gives one a 
headache to think about." 

" I do not quite agree with you, Gerty," said 
Ellinor. "For the drawing-room, I think water 
colours are in perfect taste ; it is a branch of art, too, 
in which the English are pre-eminent ; but for my 
own especial enjoyment and mental culture, I much 
prefer the great and ennobling religious subjects of 
ancient masters. I cannot, I must confess, see how 
anyone can object to pictures in churches. The pic* 
torial art, devoutly exercised, I fancy, might do more 
towards elucidating religious truths to the unlearned 
than the erudite theological arguments of some 
divines." 

h2 
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"For my part, I object to pictures in churches," 
replied Gertrude, " simply because they work up my 
imagination, and lead me to think more of the created 
than the Creator of all things." 

"An inferior picture might, but a sublime one 
never. How can the divinity breathed into mankind 
by the Great Infinite be more powerfully demon- 
strated to us than whilst gazing upon the ennobling 
conception of some master mind, either in painting 
or sculpture ? A narrow ray of light let into an old 
mill on the banks of the Rhine, taught the great 
Rembrandt the use of the shadow, causing him there 
to study eternal laws of light and shade — laws which 
should govern artists during future ages. Who 
knows, then, but that a ray of light shot into the 
soul by the sublime conceptions of a Raphael might 
not give birth to a religious perception in the uncon- 
verted heart ? I grant you the really pious need not 
such extraneous aids to devotion." 

" But art wearies one, Ellinor ; it palls upon the 
taste, whilst nature is ever fresh and green, leading 
one's thoughts from nature up to nature's God." 

" That is true ; but I scarcely think it right to 
institute a comparison. Art is human, consequently 
imperfect ; nature is divine, therefore perfection/' 

" And thus, dear Ellinor, you prove that nature, 
in revealing the wonders of creation to our view, in 
all their 'perfectibility/ must promote the spirit 
of adoration far more than the mere contemplation 
of the works of man, however sublime they may be. 
Nature demonstrates our own littleness and the 
greatness of God; art produces triumph in the 
power of man and his handiwork; the one is a 
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heavenly contemplation, the other is of the earth, 
earthy " 

" Come, come, good people, you are far too prosy/' 
said Harcourt with a wearied yawn. "It is a 
singular trait in the mental idiosyncrasy of women, 
that if ever one talks of pictures or poetry, they 
invariably attempt to scale the heights of sublimity, 
and leave ordinary mortals like myself to laugh at 
the absurd fall they usually meet with long before 
they gain the top. A sublime woman! Fancy 
sublimity in petticoats ! You may fancy it, but, let 
me tell you, men never do. Women, to be loved by 
men, must be far more of women than angels ; the 
' divinity ' of one's wife cannot lie too deeply buried 
to suit our taste." 

" Harcourt, I call you to order," said Mrs. 
Glenmore with a gentle smile. "All women are 
angels, or, at any rate, it is the good policy of sensible 
men to say so, whatever they may think. Society 
is too philosophical to underrate women in the present 
day. Women stand high in the world ; and society, 
as a rule, pets those persons and those institutions 
which are flourishing. You have thriven, therefore 
you deserve to thrive; that is the broad principle 
upon which society acts." 

" A very proper principle, too, and well put by you, 
dear mother," said Harcourt, conceitedly twirling 
his moustache. 

" A very bad principle, and one to be repudiated 
by all right-minded persons," said Gertrude, whilst 
an angry flush mantled upon her cheek. " Such 
views as those would crush the very soul out of such 
€ divinities ' as Ellinor and myself." 
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tc Yes ; search/' said Ellinor, " and I think yon 
will find, mamma, that women have done something 
more than thrive in the world. They have often 
been the inspiration of great and noble minds among 
men, leading them on to great achievements. " 

" And how many achievements have they prettily 
nipped in the bud, Mistress Ellinor ? " drawled 
Harcourt. " An inspiring wife ! Ah ! ah ! I only 
wish mine were one." 

" Had I the gift of inspiration, I wonld give you 
that politeness and benevolence which is inseparable 
from a manly nature, in the hope of then subjecting 
your unruly member to a becoming discipline," 
replied Gertrude sarcastically. 

" Mother, dear, do you think an angry woman a 
pretty thing — an inspiration to heroic deeds, for 
instance ? " asked Harcourt with a sneer. 

"I have no time, children, for such nonsense. 
You are a rude boy, I know. Kiss your wife and 
make friends ; we shall save time, if you will." 

" Not I, my wife must kiss me if she wants to be 
kissed," drawled Harcourt, with an admiring gaze 
at himself in the opposite glass. 

Gertrude shrugged her shoulders, but made no 
reply. 

"And now to business. Which room shall I 
receive in, good people all ? " asked Mrs. Glenmore 
with an appealing glance. Gertrude flushed and bit 
her lip in order to curb her temper and maintain 
silence. The time to speak was not then ; she 
wished to see to what length Mrs. Glenmore would 
go in her assumption of power. Her cool impudence 
in arranging to receive the guests invited to Abbots 
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Thorpe struck Gertrude forcibly, and she determined 
to resent it to the uttermost, and assert her own 
position as Harcourt's wife and mistress of Abbots 
Thorpe. 

Indeed, for many months, Mrs. Glenmore' s su- 
premacy had been intolerable to Gertrude, whose 
high spirit chafed under the constant schooling to 
which she was subjected by Mrs. Glenmore and 
Harcourt. 

Mrs. Glenmore, far from retiring gracefully from 
the scene, a few months after her son's marriage, 
had daily strengthened her position as mistress of 
his home and fortune. Mrs. Glenmore was all- 
powerful, whilst Mrs. Harcourt Glenmore was merely 
" my son's wife, very delicate, and totally inex- 
perienced in the ways of the world/' 

Gertrude had not a mind to submit to this. She 
had a will of her own, and a very decided one, 
unhappily for herself. Daily the tug of war was 
increasing. Mrs. Glenmore, assuming the com- 
mand in her own most cool and self-possessed style, 
as though all the wealth and position were her own ; 
whilst Harcourt, perfectly satisfied with his mother's 
taste and judgment in all things, allowed her to be 
supreme, and rule his wife with the iron rod of her 
quiet but determined will. • 

Had Harcourt been a kinder husband, perhaps 
Gertrude might have submitted to the bondage; 
but he was inconsiderate, and at times even cruel, 
in his language. His indifference, too, to her proper 
position in his household, as his wife and heiress to 
a large fortune, disgusted her, and deprived her of 
all respect for himself. Ellinor Glenmore was the 
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only one to whom she could have opened her heart, 
and to her, as Mrs. Glenmore's daughter and Har- 
court's sister, she felt the indelicacy of complaining, 
consequently she nursed her grievances in silence, and 
only waited the fitting opportunity to openly express 
her indignation. The mine was there, the powder 
had long been laid, and the explosion must come 
soon, for Gertrude's passionate nature was firing 
fast at the cool impudence of Mrs. Glenmore in the 
appropriation of Gertrude's wealth to her own 
purposes. This, added to the fact of Harcourt's 
unkind indifference to herself, and the strict account 
he required her to render of the small sums he 
occasionally doled forth, goaded her spirit to the 
quick, and sent her overwhelmed with anger to the 
solitude of her own room. There she would nurse 
her bitter feelings without a thought of the sin she 
committed, or an attempt to subdue the passionate 
nature of her undisciplined heart. 

Alas ! alas ! poor Gertrude ! So lovely yet so 
lonely ! When will you learn to meet trials bravely, 
putting on that white garment of " faith/' which is 
the invincible armour of the Christian soldier, and is, 
on woman, the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, 
of great price in the sight of God ? 
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CHAPTER X. 

Hugh had been in London two months. Imme- 
diately upon his arrival he had made his way to the 
residence of his mother's brother, Miles Gorton, but 
found to his dismay that the town house in Eaton 
Square was unoccupied by the family, and under- 
going a thorough repair, in the way of papering, 
painting, &c. He was at length informed by an 
elderly woman, who slowly emerged from the back 
part of the house, that "the family were from 
home." 

" When are they expected to return ? " asked 
Hugh. 

" Well, now, that's what I should call impu- 
dence ! " replied the old lady, as she drew forth a 
heavy pair of goggles, and placed them upon the 
tip of her long nose, in order to scrutinise him 
before she deigned a reply. " May I ask you your 
business ? " she said, in a softened voice, mollified, 
doubtless, by the close inspection of Hugh's hand- 
some person and honest face. 

" You may ask it, old lady, but I see no reason 
why I should answer," replied Hugh, with a comical 
look of suppressed fun. "All I wish to know 
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from you is, when is Mr. Gorton expected home, 
and his present address." 

" Present address ! How should I be able to give 
you his present address ? If folks will go to those 
foreign parts, with their outlandish names tacked to 
them, they must not expect to receive letters from 
their friends; and so I told the master and our 
young lady when they went. As to the time of 
their return, that mainly depends upon our young 
lady's health. She was always a delicate one, and 
is not much better now, I fear." 

" But can I not procure the address ? " persisted 
Hugh anxiously. 

" They'll give it you, perhaps, at the office down 
in the City ; there are about fifty idle fellows there. 
Ay, you might go to No. 108, Simpkin's Lane, in 
the City : anyone will direct you to Miles Gorton 
& Co., for everybody knows that firm," said the 
proud old body, with an inimitable toss of her head 
and another peering look at Hugh over her spec- 
tacles. 

" Thank you for the information," replied Hugh, 
as he turned from the door, with a heavy heart. 
His purse was gradually, but very surely, being 
lightened ; he had not a friend in the world upon 
whom he could call in his need. He could not pro- 
cure a gentlemanly employment without giving 
references. Where should he turn? and what 
should he do ? He was tempted to enlist, and 
hovered near a recruiting sergeant, who was plying 
his business in a back street which led to the small 
lodging Hugh had that day sought out in order to 
save a few shillings a week. There was Reginald 
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RayclifFe, and there were some Winchester school- 
fellows, who lived at the West End ; but Hugh's pride 
revolted, he could not apply to them ; no, he would 
rather starve than do that. 

" Two whole months gone," groaned Hugh, as he 
seated himself despondingly at the foot of his bed 
in his meanly-furnished lodging, " and I have done 
nothing. Fool that I am to trust to Miles Gorton — 
or any arm except this, my own !" Hugh pulled up 
his shirt-sleeve, and examined the muscle, which 
rose like an iron ball. 

" Need I starve with an arm like this ? There 
are iron-works at the end of this street — I can 
ply the anvil — why not go at once and seek work 
there ? " 

The shirt sleeve was down in a second, Hugh's 
hat and coat on, and in a few moments he was on his 
way to seek work as a labouring man at the well- 
known extensive iron and steel works of Messrs. Hob- 
son and Graves, in Machines Hey. Suddenly he dis- 
covered his dress and appearance would not do. To 
seek work dressed as a gentleman was an absurdity. 
He remembered having seen a shop not far off where 
ready-made working men's apparel was sold ; to that 
shop he at once made his way, and purchased a full 
suit of corduroys. These he carried back to his 
lodgings, put them on, and then set off to the works. 
The corduroys, however, could not disguise the 
gentleman. Hugh's gait, style, hands and feet, all 
declared his gentle blood and refined culture. The 
foreman looked at him curiously, and then desired 
him to wait in the little grimy office whilst he called 
the master, as " he thought he looked too much of a 
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young gent for such work as they had on hand." 
The acting partner, Mr. Hobson, came, and thought 
the same, though evidently prepossessed by Hugh's 
manner, and very little disposed to allow so willing a 
workman to slip through his hands. 

"Are you a good accountant ? " asked Mr. 
Hobson. 

Hugh replied modestly, and proposed that he 
should give a specimen of what he could do. 

"Our book-keeper has died suddenly — fell oft 
that stool in a fit and never spoke afterwards. 
We are sadly put about without him. Now, if you 
could take his place that would suit — eh? Your 
character — eh ? " 

" I have no character to give, but I have some 
few trifles of value belonging to me. I could deposit 
those with you as a guarantee of my honesty. Then, 
too, in book-keeping I should not have to be 
cash-keeper," said Hugh with a frank smile, which 
effectually won the good-will of the kind-hearted 
principal of the forge. 

" That's true — eh, Charleston ? — true, isn't it ? 
Well, I like that too. Agreed then, in the presence 
of the foreman, John Charleston, that you — what's 
your name, young man ? " 

Here was a difficulty. Hugh could not say Ethel- 
stone. No, that name must not be degraded, so he 
answered, " Adam Graham." 

"That you, Adam Graham, engage to be my 
book-keeper at the weekly sum of thirty shillings, 
provided you give satisfactory proof before this time 
to-morrow that you are equal to the work. And, 
young man, those working clothes won't do; you 
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may take them back to the shop where you have just 
bought 'em, and take something else in their place. 
Book-keepers dress in black, rusty black generally — 
and a white cravat — eh, Smith ? " 

Suffice it, however, to state, that the following 
week all preliminaries were settled, and Hugh duly 
installed in a very dirty business-like office. Daily 
he grew into the good opinion of his employers, for 
he worked early and late, developing a business 
aptitude which commended him more than anything 
else to the practical strong-headed proprietors of the 
works in Machines Hey. The weeks flew rapidly by, 
the very monotony of his daily life making them appear 
to go all the faster. Oh ! wearisome but beneficent 
detail of daily life ! In mercy God said man should 
live by the sweat of his brow, for has not the blessed 
necessity for action been a saving clause in many a 
man and woman's life ? 

Hugh plodded on hopefully. He said some rain 
must fall in everyone's lifetime; every day could not 
be bright ; these were his dreary days, but if he bore 
them patiently the sun of prosperity would surely 
shine upon him yet. It would have been a curious 
study to analyse our hero's mind at this juncture of 
his life. It was a sort of catalepsy of his former 
nature, as though the finer part of his being held its 
breath, whilst his mechanical self worked for its 
daily bread. The great giant, labour, astonished 
him, and held his brain captive. There was a charm 
in the busy scene, and a power in that lower strata 
of society which caused him to realise the fact of 
England's commercial energy being one grand 
element of her greatness; and although, like the 
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strength of Hercules, it lay, so to speak, in the foot 
of society, yet it was none the less the spring which 
gave force and vigour to every other member. Those 
who view commerce from a distance little know its 
value. But let every class of society maintain their 
own position with dignified integrity, and each 
respect the other for our nation's honour ! 

Hugh's predilections, from the force of habit, were 
with the gentry of the land, but the new world 
around him awakened thoughts and sympathies 
which would henceforth bind him in the bonds of 
universal brotherhood and good-will to all mankind. 
Like most of his class, Hugh had imagined that all 
mental wealth, all true greatness, springs from the 
nobility of the land ; and he had not studied history 
sufficiently to know how frequently the lower grade 
of mankind produce the Bacons, Raleighs, Shak- 
speares, Newtons, Miltons, and Burkes, of whom we 
are all so justly proud. But now in this wonderful 
City of London a new phase of the history of man- 
kind was opening to his view, and although his love 
for the higher orders was supreme, he yet, in analys- 
ing human life among the commercial community 
surrounding him, could not but acknowledge its 
powerful intellect, and, with some exceptions, emulate 
the integrity which was its distinguishing feature. 

Hugh had now passed two long years in Mr. 
Hobson's office, broken only by an occasional visit 
to a theatre, or an evening spent at the house of 
Mr. Hobson, who manifested lively interest in his 
welfare. During this time his evenings had not 
been passed in idleness, but in careful study, from 
books plentifully supplied to him by his kind master 
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and the clergyman of the parish, Mr. Ellerton, an 
intimate friend of Mr. Hobson's, and a man of high 
intellectual attainment. These studies were primarily 
directed to the elucidation of one great idea which 
reigned paramount in his mind, namely, the right of 
certain families in England to retain their possession 
of houses and lands which were once the property of 
the Church. Night after night Hugh reasoned the 
matter over, and every different line of reasoning 
which he traced only brought him towards the same 
negative conclusion, and to his own dismay ; for he 
was far too honest to practise a subterfuge upon 
himself, and could not but acknowledge the disap- 
pointment which it occasioned him to find his 
conclusion follow his premises as surely as day follows 
night. Mr. Ellerton, too, fixed his views by his sound 
reasoning, and the weight of his learning, backed as 
it was by a perfect knowledge of the evils arising in 
many instances from this misappropriation of the 
Church's revenues. 

"But the evil, how could it be met in his own 
case, when he should be restored to his inheritance ? " 

This was Hugh's constant thought after business 
hours ; and although superstition formed a very small 
element in his character, he could not but think with 
a creeping, shuddering dread of the Raycliffe curse 
upon his family, and its singular fulfilment during 
so many generations of Ethelstones. He himself 
stood a monument of it — the last and the only 
Ethelstone. Should he marry (and Hugh's heart 
flew with a bound 'to Meta) what was the penalty 
he must pay ? The loss of his wife, and the existence 
of one child only, to inherit his fair domains. 
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" But surely," thought Hugh, " this curse will 
not visit me. It is an empty superstition, and not 
worth a straw." 

His thoughts, however, would revert to it, until 
he vowed, that when he should be restored to Abbots 
Thorpe, his first object in life should be to discover 
the value of the lands bestowed by Henry VIII. upon 
his ancestor, Hugh Atheling Ethelstone, and in some 
form or other return the same amount to the Church, 
from which it had been wrested. Not a doubt of the 
irretrievable loss of Abbots Thorpe ever suggested 
itself to his mind. He had been defrauded of his inhe- 
ritance, and firmly believed in the existence of another 
Will. He would work to become rich and powerful ; 
then he would assert his claim, and " right" would 
surely prevail over fraud and injustice. 

" But what if the Will should be destroved." 

Then he reasoned that Trapps was far too wise to 
do that, as the knowledge of a Will in Hugh's favour 
would give him immense advantage over the weak 
and worldly mind of Harcourt Glenmore. Already 
Hugh heard from Thomas Rymer that Mr. Trapps 
had gained an extraordinary influence over Harcourt 
and his mother. 

" In what way had he gained this influence ? " 

Not by any righteous means, he felt sure of that ; 
for Mr. Trapps was not the man to recommend 
himself to the favourable notice of his employers by 
any inherent excellency of disposition. 

" Then how had he gained it ? " 

Hugh held Harcourt Glenmorfe and his mother in 
perfect contempt; nay, he believed them sufficiently 
nefarious to retain possession of their misbegotten 
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riches with the consciousness of their being another 
man's inalienable right. He knew, too, of the 
previous poverty of the family. The position they 
had assumed and managed to retain in fashionable 
circles had always been a surprise to him. Hugh 
knew nothing of Gertrude Elliott's fortune, or the 
mystery would have been easily solved. 

From these facts he argued that Trapps, with his 
usual cleverness, had sounded the depths of his new 
master's character, and, weighing well the peculiar 
antecedents of the family, had very soon ventured to 
work the machinery of his own wicked purposes, the 
abstracted Will being most probably the " rod 
in terrorem " which ensured their submission to his 
wishes. 

It was a bright morning in June, and Hugh had 
painfully felt the smoke and closeness of his small 
lodging near the works, longing for fresh air, 
like a newly-caged bird longs for freedom to roam 
in its native element. He was seated at his desk, 
determined to master the feeling, and work, when 
Mr. Hobson's pleasant face, beaming with health 
and benevolence, appeared before him. 

" A glorious ride I have had, Mr. Graham, this 
morning, from that snug little country box of mine. 
By-the-bye, Mrs. Hobson sends some message to 
you. Eh — what is it? Oh, that you must spend 
next week with us — eh ? To circulate your blood, 
for this City air stagnates the very life in us — eh ? 
Poor sinners ! No wonder Ellerton is dismayed by 
the crimes wrought in his parish: how can they 
think anything wholesome and pure when they 
breathe such an atmosphere as that — eh? And 

VOL. I. i 
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this brings me to business with you. I want to talk 
to you. Can you spare an hour — eh ?" 

Hugh twisted round upon his seat, polished into 
gloss by constant friction, and practically demon- 
strated his willingness to listen. 

"It is two years since you entered our office, 
Mr. Graham — eh? You have worked hard— eh? 
A faithftd servant — eh ? And you deserve a higher 
salary — eh ? intend to raise you to two hundred and 
fifty pounds per annum ; but only upon these terms, 
that you leave those wretched lodgings and take 
more respectable ones in fresher air— eh ? " 

" Oh, sir, how can I ever repay " 

"Not a word, not a word. Deeds, not words. 
You will repay me in work, I know that. You have 
done so already ; and, by gad, when I look at the 
matter fairly, I don't think two hundred and fifty 
pounds will be enough for all the work you do. 
No, it won't pay you. You shall have three hundred 
pounds a year, then you can live like a gentle- 
man — eh ? " 

The kind little man would not let Hugh speak ; 
but he grasped his master's hand and was not 
ashamed to let his grateful tears fall upon it. Mr. 
Hobson, too, blew his nose vigorously, and to hide 
his feelings, poured forth a torrent of questions, 
multiplying his characteristic " Eh ? " until Hugh 
felt it difficult, in the elation of his spirits, to 
prevent laughing outright. 

Two hours later Mr. Hobson again appeared in 
Hugh's office. 

" Mr. Graham, your business hours are over for 
to-day. The books can lie over until to-morrow — eh ? 
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You must go and pack up your traps at those lodgings 
of yours, and seek more decent ones elsewhere." 

" May I detain you for a moment, Mr. Hobson ? 
After your great kindness to me, a complete stranger 
to you, 1 feel that 1 caiv no longer pass under a 
feigned name. My real name is not Adam Graham, 
but Hugh Atheling Ethelstone, the disinherited heir 
of Abbots Thorpe. That is my secret — the first I 
ever had — and it has been a sad burthen to me. After 
your generosity, I feel it only due to you to know 
who and what I am ; besides, you have now changed 
my position so completely, I intend, in my bettered 
circumstances, to resume my own name." 

" You are right, my boy ; to eat, sleep, and work 
with a lie pinned to our backs is not agreeable to an 
honourable mind. You are well rid of it. But I 
have confidence in you, and believe that you came 
to me under a false name for some very good reason 
of your own ; perhaps you will tell it me some day." 

€t That I will, Mr. Hobson, I can tell you all in 
very few words." 

Hugh then frankly explained his circumstances, 
and declared his belief in the existence of another 
"Will." Of the Glenmores he said nothing; but 
explained that he had a maternal uncle of the name 
of Gorton, a merchant in the City. 

" Does he know anything about you," asked Mr. 
Hobson, " for I never heard him mention a relative 
of the name of Ethelstone ; but he is far too sensible 
to parade his grand relations to City folks like myself." 

" Then you know Mr. Gorton ? " inquired Hugh. 

t€ Know Miles Gorton — eh ? Where is the man on 
'Change who does not know that name? — one of the 

i 2 
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most powerful and honourable names in mercantile 
circles we can boast of in the present day. A name 
to be proud of, and a friend to value, I can tell you 
Mr. Gra eh ?— Ethelstone." 

"May I ask you to -keep my secret, and not 
inform my uncle of my altered circumstances, or, 
indeed, of my being in London at all." 

" The altered circumstances he will doubtless know 
all about, and he ought to know of your being in 
London before twenty-four hours are over — eh ? 
For he has the power to help you on in the world 
far more than myself." 

" That is the very reason why I do not wish 
him to know. Something tells me it is very sweet 
to be independent, and the architect of one's own 
fortune." 

" So it is. Every halfpenny I have worked for — 
made, and its jingle, when that is the case, sounds 
all the pleasanter in one's ears — eh ? " 

Hugh smiled, and said " he thought so ; but could 
not speak to the fact from experience." 

So Hugh returned to his lodgings, paid his landlady 
most liberally for his wretched accommodation, and 
departed in search of a more comfortable abode. An 
advertisement led him to " superior apartments in a 
genteel neighbourhood, where there were no children 
or other lodgers." He found them clean and quiet, 
so at once closed with the landlady, who, fortunately 
for him, was a tidy, active little widow of forty, 
very intent upon being respectable and making her 
lodger comfortable. 

Hugh felt like a schoolboy out for a holiday ; and, 
in the plenitude of his joy, hunted up his best suit of 
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black, determined to take a walk into Hyde Park— 
the first stroll he had had for twelve months. During 
that walk all Hugh's former life seemed to rise before 
him. His grandfather — the " Will"— Mr. Trapps — 
at that name Hugh involuntarily clenched his hand 
until his nails penetrated the skin. 

" This will never do," thought he, ashamed of his 
passion, as he examined his hand. "Why should 
mingling with my equals in this gay scene arouse 
such feelings ? At this moment I feel myself more 
discontented and less inclined for that dingy office 
than I have done for months past. But it is hard to 
be defrauded of one's inheritance, and one's place to 
be occupied by such a puppy as Harcourt Glenmore." 

Then Hugh's thoughts flew to Meta Raycliffe, 
from whom he had not received a single line since 
he left Abbots Thorpe, though he had written to her 
frequently. " What was she doing, and where could 
she be ? He would write again ; doubtless maidenly 
reserve or fear of her brother's displeasure was the 
secret of her silence. But should he write ? " Hugh 
had just decided the question, when he felt a friendly 
hand upon his shoulder; he turned round to find 
Reginald Raycliffe at his side. 

The meeting embarrassed Hugh for a moment on 
account of Meta, and he returned Reginald's more 
than usually cordial greeting with cold constraint* 
But Hugh must thaw; his heart was too warm to 
permit him to stand long at freezing-point. In a few 
moments, therefore, the two young men were saun- 
tering, arm in arm, in friendly converse under the 
shade of the spreading trees. Hugh had no reserve, 
and explained his. position frankly. Reginald did 
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not reciprocate this confidence, but merely remarked 
that he held a small Incumbency in a very low 
district. 

" But I must show you what I am doing, Hugh, 
and where I am located, then you can judge for 
yotarself. It is sad up-hill work, and very distressing 
at times. Fortunately there is one individual who 
has both the means and the inclination to assist me. 
I allude to that excellent man, Miles Gorton, of 
whom you have doubtless heard. Mr. Gorton took 
an immense interest in my wretched district from 
the first ; and when he discovered I was a RayclifFe, 
of Holmlee, he redoubled his "benefactions out of 
respect to my family. The Gortons were respectable 
farmers at Abbots Thorpe, upon the Ethelstone estate. 
Miles Gorton, however, had a taste for business, and 
left home early in life to seek his fortune in London. 
For once honesty has been successful." 

" As it always is," interposed Hugh with a smile* 

" And Miles Gorton is one of the richest and most 
highly respected merchants in the City. He is chair- 
man of I don't know how many railways, founder 
of a bank, and possesses a name which is all-powerful 
on 'Change." 

At this moment a splendid carriage drove past them. 
Reginald recognised the inmates — two beautiful girls, 
and an elderly man on the opposite seat to them — 
with a familiar bow. Instantly the check-string was 
drawn, and the carriage drew up to where they stood. 
Who are they ? " asked Hugh. 
Mr. Gorton, his daughter, and her friend Miss 
Glenmore, who is staying with them," replied Regi- 
nald hurriedly as he turned to speak to his friends, 
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Hugh passed on with a beating heart, the first sight 
of his mother's brother arousing strange emotions 
within him. 

" Shall I make myself known ? Is it foolish not 
to do so?" No, he would not at present. Why 
should he ? Far better be independent, and work 
his own way up the ladder of life. He was in a fair 
way to prosper. Mr. Hobson was his friend, and 
pride whispered that he, an Ethelstone, would make 
himself known to the Gortons as a rich, rather than 
a poor man. " I am thankful that my uncle was not 
at home when I called at his house with a beggar's 
petition. I wonder where my pride lay that day. 
But what would have become of me if that kind little 
fellow Hobson had not taken me by the hand. I 
don't think a kinder heart than his can be found in 
Christendom. How odd that he should know the 
Gortons ; everybody seems to know Miles Gorton." 

" Why did you pass on, my good fellow ? " asked 
Reginald, who now rejoined Hugh. " I am on suffi- 
ciently intimate terms with the Gortons to introduce 
a friend even in the street. Miles would have 
befriended you; he delights in lending a helping 
hand to the young and inexperienced." 

"Does he?" asked Hugh indifferently. "For 
my part, I like to trust to my own staff, rather than 
my neighbour's." 

" But Mr. Gorton wishes to know you. In fact, 
the very mention of your name, in answer to Miss 
Gorton's inquiry, 'Who's your nice-looking friend?' 
threw Mr. Gorton, and (of course) Miss Glenmore, 
into so much confusion I was glad to say adieu, and 
leave them to recover their equanimity." 
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" Did Mr. Gorton make any further inquiries 
respecting me?" asked Hugh with an effort to 
appear indifferent. 

" Yes j he asked your address, which I, of course, 
could not give ; but I have promised to take it to 
him. So now, my good fellow, I hope you will tell 
me your whereabouts." 

"No," replied Hugh abruptly, "I will not. I 
am not in a position to do so. I do not wish to be 
known by the Gortons at present. Tell me where 
I shall find you, and I will pay you a visit before 
long." 

" I am returning home now. I have funerals at 
five, and prayers at seven. Will you walk with me ? " 

Hugh did not object. Reginald passed his arm 
through his, and they wended their way up one 
street and down another, until the character of the 
neighbourhood had completely changed, and they 
found themselves in one of the lowest and most 
disreputable districts in or near London. 

"That is my church, Hugh, and those are the 
schools I am erecting/' 

"And I wish you joy of your undertaking. Can 
you do good among these miserable creatures? I 
should say the best thing to be done would be to 
make a clean sweep of the place, and pack off the 
whole tribe to the Backwoods of America." 

" But suppose they will not go ? " suggested Regi- 
nald. " I must confess my task seems hopeless. I 
have worked here during the last fifteen months, with 
what general result I leave you to decide from the 
appearance of my district through which we are now 
passing." 
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" Do any of these people attend your church, or, 
indeed, any place of worship ? " 

" There is no other church or chapel in the place 
except my own new one. Respectable people fear 
to come near us. It is only such truly disinterested 
philanthropists as Mr. Gorton who either could or 
would do anything for such a place as this. He has 
immense wealth, and only one daughter to inherit 
it; so delights in finding out the dark corners of the 
earth, and doing good in them, free from the applause 
of the religious world. He gives comparatively 
very little to public charities, as he says they are 
certain to be well supported, and what he does give 
is usually an anonymous offering ; but to the clergy 
of such districts as mine and Ellerton's he is most 
liberal. These schools are built at his entire cost ; 
but this is only one of his many unknown acts of 
charity and good-will to men. Would that they 
were the means of arousing these benighted creatures 
to a sense of their own responsibility. But the 
subject pains me," said Reginald gloomily. "'In 
vain shall Moses be on the hill if Joshua be not 
in the valley/ These people are not prepared either 
in body or mind for the reception of religious truth 
in accordance with the teaching of the Church. 
They are, in the degradation of their vice, like the 
beasts that perish, having no understanding, and in 
the misery which it entails upon them, verify poor 
Hood's words — 

* Glad to death's mystery 
Swift to be hurled, 
Anywhere, anywhere, 
Out of the world."' 
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Perhaps/' suggested Hugh, "the religion you 
teach, Mr. Raycliffe, may be too exalted, too 
spiritual, for their understandings. It is a very 
common error, so says Ellerton, and may be ac- 
counted for by the fact of a highly educated man 
being unable to accommodate his language to people 
so thoroughly sunk in ignorance as these appear to 
be. Besides, no man can constantly lower his ideas 
and language without retarding hi. own mental 
progress, and this, to a cultivated mind, would be 
the most painful act of self-denial he could impose 
upon himself/' 

"Do you know Ellerton, then?" asked Regi- 
nald. 

" Intimately ; I have lived twelve months in his 
parish — a more civilised part than this, though bad 
enough. Mr. Ellerton has been more than kind to 
me ; I have learnt all I know from him, or rather, I 
should say, he has taught me to apply principle to 
practice. He has convinced me that Anglican clergy- 
men of a cut-and-dried pattern will not do in such 
parishes as his. These people will not listen to them ; 
they do not understand half measures, and like to 
call things by their proper names ; distinctions with, 
out differences they cannot understand, and a man 
dressed as a Romish priest they believe to be Romish 
at heart, so refuse his ministrations, whilst they 
scoff at the religion he would impose upon them. 
The fact is, these people must be taught that they 
possess souls, before they can receive the simplest 
religious truths, much less a system of religion 
loaded with technicalities. You know I am not 
speaking my own original ideas, but the principles 
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I have imbibed from my friend Ellerton," added 
Hugh, with a smile. 

" Religion I believe to be purely dogmatic," 
replied Reginald. " Man is told to believe, and he 
must believe if he will be saved. Told to ' hear the 
Church/ and he must listen, or he cannot enter the 
Church triumphant above. I am but the soldier, 
and I must obey the Church, and teach the people 
in accordance with her tenets. If the people persist 
in standing without the Church they must abide the 
consequence. Outside her walls they see no glory; 
let them obey the command and enter, when the 
pictured windows, which looked so dark and unlovely 
without, will glow with resplendent lustre, and 
illumine their souls with Divine love. I magnify 
my office, and will have these people to understand 
that I am not a parish relieving officer, which 
the world would make us in the present day, but 
am a priest of the Most High, ordained to the 
ministry of souls — for the body I care not. But 
this is my home. Enter, Hugh ; my study is to the 
right." 

Hugh did enter, and had no difficulty in finding 
Reginald's study in his very small but scrupulously 
clean abode. Poor enough it was, with its plain 
deal furniture. There were no superfluities; only 
the necessaries of life, arranged with so much order 
and neatness, that the most refined could not but 
respect its frugal simplicity, however averse they 
might be to imitate its austerity, Reginald's 
stud; alone bespoke the individuality of its owner. 
There his books, full of notes and marginal re- 
ferences, drawings, illuminations, and other intel- 
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lectual appliances, declared its possessor to be a 
man of refined and cultivated tastes. 

Reginald's manner became singularly cold and 
reserved in his own bouse. His face lengthened, 
and ten years seemed to be added to his life after he 
had assumed his long stuff cassock, which, fastened 
by a broad belt around his waist, gave him anything 
but a prepossessing aspect. 

Hugh thought to himself, " Reginald's religion is 
not lovely : no wonder these poor, benighted beings 
fear to approach." 

And Hugh was right. Reginald Raycliffe's re- 
ligion was not enticing. Such religion in less pure- 
hearted men than Reginald might give birth to a 
second edition of thumb-screws and inquisitions, but 
rarely spreads a beneficent flood of pure faith and 
goodness upon the human heart. 

" ' The cygnet finds the water, but man is born in 
ignorance of his element.' Truly this applies to our 
religious state by nature, does it not, Mr. Raycliffe ?" 
Hugh asked the question abruptly, for he had been 
cogitating the matter over whilst Reginald had been 
robing himself in austerity. 

" Certainly ; but these subjects should be ap- 
proached with reverence. Your question opens a 
wide field of doctrine, and it is the duty of the laity 
to receive the doctrines of the Church, but not to 
discuss them." 

" I do not agree with you there. I believe every 
man should know of the truth, and be able to give a 
reason for the faith that is in him. A man must 
know what he is by nature and be taught his need of 
Divine help before you can supply him with Creeds 
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and a Church. As to your purely dogmatic doc- 
trinal teaching, I do not believe in it, and should 
infinitely prefer something warmer, more expansive, 
more comforting than that ; human sympathy has an 
electric chain of its own, and carries a message from 
one heart to another with unerring certainty. With- 
out it, preaching is a frightfully dull, cold thing ; 
but you know the saying, 'One touch of nature 
makes all the world akin ; ' why don't you clerics 
realise this more fully ? " 

" I see your views are peculiar. Are they your 
own, or Ellerton's ? I hear he is not very orthodox 
upon some points." 

" Chiefly Ellerton's ; fortunately, he has fast hold 
of the sympathetic, electric chain, so carries his own 
views wherever he goes. He has inoculated me. I 
should like you to meet him, and hear his senti- 
ments, they are based on a thorough knowledge of 
men, obtained by observation of character, rather 
than scientific analysis of human nature," 

" The anatomy of character is a wonderful study, 
and places within our hands a very powerful key, by 
which we may unlock the secrets of men's hearts. 
I have heard that Ellerton possesses this key, and 
does not fail to make good use of it. But my time 
is nearly up. Where shall I find you ? Leave me 
your address." 

" Not at present. I do not desire acquaintance, 
and if I tell you where I live, Mr. Gorton will also 
know to-morrow. I shall call upon you again, 
though it must be in an evening, as I have no other 
time, and then you can counteract Ellerton's 
heterodox teaching. There's a labour of love for 
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you, Mr. Rayclifle," said Hugh, with a merry 
laugh. "But, joking apart, you remember our 
conversation that last day at Holmlee ? It made a 
lasting impression upon me, and much of my spare 
time has been spent in diligent and careful study, in 
order to arrive at a correct conclusion. At present 
it would be premature to express my opinions ; b»t 
I think I shall be prepared to act with decision when 
Abbots Thorpe is again my own. You smile in- 
credulously, Mr. Raycliffe," said Hugh, haughtily ; 
" but however you may ignore the fact, I am still an 
Ethelstone, and will never surrender my inheritance 
to that poor, frivolous spendthrift, Harcourt Glen- 
more. Abbots Thorpe must — shall return to me ; 
it is mine by every law of right. I hear the ex- 
travagance of the Glenmores is a disgrace to them- 
selves, and the scandal of the neighbourhood; 
and that Harcourt Glenmore and his mother are 
completely under the thumb of that vile fellow 
Trapps. What does that mean f Much, I am con- 
vinced; for I know the character of Mr. Trapps 
sufficiently to understand that he has not gained 
this influence over the Glenmores by any creditable 
means." 

" I believe what you say to be correct. I had a 
letter from my sister, Miss Raycliffe, no later than 
yesterday, in which she tells me the same thing; 
adding, however, that since Miss Glenmore left 
Abbots Thorpe so unexpectedly, the family have 
become fearfully unpopular ; and that the quarrels 
of Harcourt Glenmore and his wife are the gossip of 
the village. In fact it is splendid misery with them, 
and that is all. But a blessing never did, nor will 
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follow the possessor of Abbots Thorpe," added 
Reginald, with unnecessary warmth of feeling. 

Hugh made no reply, his thoughts were occupied 
with Meta Raycliffe, the very mention of her name 
causing his heart to throb with pleasure. He longed 
to hear more — to know if she had received his 
letters, and why she had not replied to them ; but 
pride forbade any inquiry. 

" You have not asked after my sister," remarked 
Reginald, abruptly, as if in reply to Hugh's thoughts. 
" You were such excellent friends" (an emphasis on 
" friends ") " I should have thought it would have 
been your very first question when we met. Holmlee, 
you know, is no longer ours ; that rascal, Rookes, 
and his vulgar family live there. Meta left at the 
time I did, and has since declined to live with me 
here, so determined is she to carry out that wonderful 
farming scheme of hers, under the patronage of her 
friend, Lord Lilsdale, to whom, I believe, she is 
engaged to be married," sneered Reginald, "or 
rather, I should say, he has proposed, and € a pro- 
posal ' usually ends in marriage; but Meta is so 
obstinate, I never interfere in her arrangements." 

Cold-hearted fellow ! He knew the force of the 
blow he was inflicting upon poor Hugh; nay, he 
did it intentionally, for rather than Meta Raycliffe 
should marry an Ethelstone, either in riches or 
poverty, he would prefer seeing her carried to the 
grave. The Raycliffes were always inexorable in 
their hatreds, and Reginald had fully inherited the 
family dislike to the name of " Ethelstone." For 
Hugh himself, individually, he had a predilection ; 
but that he could not help. Hugh won regard by the 
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frank generosity of his character, and Reginald was, 
at heart, too honest not to do justice to worth 
wherever it appeared. It was prejudice— blind, 
proud prejudice— which was the bane of Reginald 
RayclifiVs character. For an idea he would sacri- 
fice his own happiness and that of those nearest 
and dearest to him; his motto was — without self- 
sacrifice there is no virtue. It is said, " The clouds 
that intercept the heavens from us, come not from 
heaven but from earth ;" so sorrows very often arise 
from the faults of early education and the regulation 
of the disposition ; and this was peculiarly the case 
with Reginald Raycliffe. 

Reginald did not thoroughly appreciate Hugh's 
warm and affectionate heart, or the depth of his 
devotion to his sister Meta, consequently was not 
prepared for the effect which the unexpected com- 
munication would produce. 

For a moment Hugh's Ethelstone blood danced 
through his veins, flushing his brow to the roots of 
his hair, whilst his eyes, like two large fire-balls, 
darted their angry flashes into Reginald's face. It 
was but for a moment, however, for our hero's nature 
had not been " twisted out of common stuff," and, 
like all men of noble mind, he possessed the power 
of self-control to a sublime degree. The effort, how- 
ever, to maintain it cost him a severe pang, which 
Reginald plainly saw, in the deadly pallor that over- 
spread his face. 

The pang, indeed, was agonising. Mephistophiles 
had come, and in one short moment dispelled his 
hopes, and blotted out his only star of life, leaving 
him to grope alone in outer darkness. 
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Poor Hugh ! God speed thee through thy trouble 
and keep thee in the right 1 Be neither sullen. nor 
despairing, for "in every cloud there is a silver 
lining." It is glorious, Hugh, to battle on with a 
brave heart above the adverse waves. Any vessel 
can ride the ocean in smooth waters with a favouring 
breeze; but for thee there is, a higher destiny than 
to be " let alone of God :" man's noblest powers are 
best developed by trial, and the gold which is 
labelled " fine " must pass the fire ere it be purified. 

"To congratulate you upon Miss Raycliffe's 
approaching marriage would be mere deception," at 
length replied Hugh. "She cannot be happy in 
such an union, if there be truth in woman. Lord 
Lilsdale is old enough to be her father, and Meta 
Raycliffe is mine in heart and soul. What matters 
it that our forefathers quarrelled like fools and 
blockheads ; cursed, fought, and bled for envy, 
hatred, and malice? Are we to act like maniacs, 
and carry on the ridiculous feud to all eternity? 
Where is your religion, where is your honour, Mr. 
Raycliffe, I ask, if such be your feelings, and such 
your determination, with regard to Meta, for well 
I know she acts by your command?" 

Again that dangerous Ethelstone glance lighted 
Hugh's eye, and for a moment, as he awaited 
Reginald's reply, his aspect was almost that of 
menace. 

Reginald, however, only knew fear by name, the 
feeling was unknown to him, or he might have 
dreaded giving any further provocation to Hugh in 
his wrathful indignation. 

" My sister engaged herself to Lord Lilsdale ; I 
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certainly advised it, and now approve of it, under 
the peculiar circumstances of our family. Under 
other circumstances I might feel differently, as Lord 
Lilsdale, we all know, is a thorough parvenu, and 
the Raycliffes' blood has hitherto run in a very pure 
stream ; but Meta is too poor to be fastidious." 

" Did Meta write for your consent to this mar- 
riage, or did you, after hearing that Lord Lilsdale 
had proposed, write and command her to accept his 
offer? upon your reply to this question, my happi- 
ness, my future conduct, all depend." 

" To that I must refuse a reply, as I deny your 
right to question me upon so delicate a subject. All 
that remains to me now, with regard to it, is to 
congratulate you upon the termination of your and 
Meta's childish love affair. An Ethelstone and a 
Raycliffe could never mate. Indeed, you view the 
matter far too seriously; and if you consider well 
the histories of our respective families, you will 
perceive the wisdom of no longer furthering your 
suit, or distressing my sister by requiring any ex-* 
planation from her." 

"Farewell, Mr. Raycliffe! My future conduct 
you must leave to my own guidance, if you value 
my good opinion of your common sense." 

" Then do you part from me in anger, Hugh ? " 

"Not in malice," replied Hugh, as he returned, 
and held forth his hand to Reginald. "If you « 

have acted faithfully by me, I have no cause of 
offence. It is Meta — Meta who has deceived me. 
She has not remained true, and I have been spared 
perhaps a deeper misery than this/ 1 

Hugh passed out of Reginald's house with a quick 
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step and a throbbing pulse, scarcely knowing, or 
caring to know, where he lived, or whither his steps 
would lead him. 

It was midnight when he reached his lodgings, 
for he felt that the cool night air was his best and 
only earthly friend. 
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CHAPTEB XI. 

The first grey light of early dawn broke through 
Hugh's chamber window before he laid his aching 
head upon his pillow. Hugh had never been ill in 
his life, and could not understand the fearful sensa- 
tions which now prostrated his body, and seemed to 
steep his very soul in misery. " What could it be ? 
Sorrow, surely, could not thus affect the body. He 
should die. Well ! " thought Hugh, with a ghastly 
smile, " those whom the gods love die young. I 
am young, but not too young to die." Hugh shud- 
dered at death, and in the depth of his woe felt like 
Manasseh in his dungeon, ready to call on the 
Lord God of his fathers for help. But this is sick- 
ness, real sickness, thought he, pacing his chamber, 
and seeking the cool window-pane to lean his hot 
head against. Suddenly he remembered his many 
visits to his little protegS, the overlooker's son, Joey 
Binks, whilst he had the fever. " So this is fever 
coming on. Well 1 but I must write to Meta, and 
go to the office. Hobson away, too — how unfortu- 
nate ! " Hugh wrapped a wet towel around his head 
to still its] hot throbs, and then sat down to write. 
And, oh ! the wild, wild words of love and grief 
which his poor excited brain prompted him to trace ! 
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Meta false ! The thought was madness. Meta was 
truth and purity itself, or else there could not be 
truth in woman. Marrv Lord Lilsdale ! Never, 
never ! Then Hugh's face crimsoned, and his blood- 
shot eyes darted indignant flashes as he recalled the 
number of letters he had written to her without 
eliciting a single line in return. Why did she not 
answer them ? Maidenly reserve — faugh ! Such 
conventional nonsense was unlike Meta. But Meta 
was a RayclifFe, and might at heart be cold and 
unfeeling like her forefathers. What if Reginald 
had played him false ? for, after all, he could not 
believe his loved Meta changed; she must be true 
whatever her brother might be. Then tears coursed 
down his face as he thought of her alone in poverty, 
importuned by Lord Lilsdale, and intimidated by 
her brother. " She was always afraid of him. 
The RayclifFes ever tyrannised over their wives and 
sisters, and Reginald is not an exception to his 
family. Poverty, too, is the canker-worm of some 
of our best and noblest principles ; I know that 
from bitter experience : and poor Meta 1 surely she 
had had enough of that to try her courage ! But 
one more letter, and then — " Hugh laid his head 
upon the table and wept bitter tears as he repeated, 
" and then ! " 

At last he went to bed and fell into a heavy 
slumber, only to awake and find himself fearfully 
ill. What should he do? Mr. Hobson had left 
home with his wife for a prolonged continental 
tour, entrusting many important business matters 
to Hugh. Mr. Ellerton, too, was away, and not 
expected to return home for some weeks. Not a 
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friend in the world had Hugh to turn to in his 
extremity. Alone, utterly alone ! "Go to the 
Foundry I must, if I die for it," he thought, as he 
raised his prostrate, miserable body, hot and cold at 
the same time, and shivering as though he had an 
ague. He dressed, drank a single cup of tea, with 
the vain determination to shake off this deadly 
shadow looming so fearfully over him. Then he 
left the house without seeing his landlady, posted 
his letter to Meta, and made his way to the Foundry. 
Oh ! those gloomy squares and streets in the neigh- 
bourhood of his lodgings, how cheerless, how dreary 
they were ! they looked just like his own dismal 
feelings, as they lay in the grey, cold light of the 
early morning, with a drizzling rain dropping upon 
them. 

And, surely, nowhere in the world can a man feel 
himself more utterlv alone and forsaken than in 
London. Let him live, let him die, he is no more 
to those countless thousands who throng the streets 
and jostle his elbow than one of that army of flies 
which infest a grocer's shop. The part Hugh had 
to pass through was one of those semi-genteel neigh- 
bourhoods where poverty tries to look respectable 
by taking up its abode in the large dull houses of a 
bygone fashionable street. It was altogether in a 
transition state. Grand houses here with their gar- 
dens sadly neglected; a new villa there with a " stuck- 
up" look of gentility more offensive even than the 
squalid, poverty-stricken courts and alleys which 
struck in between, tainting the atmosphere with 
disease, and making the heart grow sick, as it views 
the evil, and almost doubts the existence of good. 
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Hugh sickened; his pulses throbbed, and he 
thought the greatest blessing to him would be to 
sink upon the earth and die, without another effort 
to brace his nerves afresh for the battle of life. 

Unable to walk farther, he hailed a passing cab, 
and at length reached the office. 

How dingy it looked ! The rain had ceased to 
fall, and the sun's beams, yellowed by London 
smoke, struggled in through the dirty panes of glass, 
lighting up the dusty book-shelf with its century- 
old tomes, whilst the rest of the room was thrown 
into dismal shade. 

He threw himself exhausted into the only easy- 
chair in the place, rested a few moments, and then 
rang the bell for the overlooker, John Binks, from 
whose son Hugh had most probably taken the fever. 

In an instant John's quick eye perceived Hugh's 
malady. 

" Oh, sir, you are ill !" The tears started into 
his honest eyes. " You have taken the fever from 
our Joey. Oh ! forgive us, forgive us ! but you 
would come, sir, though the doctor did say it was of 
the most catching sort." 

"Forgive you, my good fellow! I have nothing 
to forgive. Don't alarm yourself, John, perhaps it 
will only prove a feverish cold, or sort of ague," 
said poor Hugh, with chattering teeth. " I shall be 
better soon ; I think, however, I may perhaps be ill 
for a short time, and so have managed to crawl 
down in order to make arrangements for my ab- 
sence from the office." 

" And the master away, too ! " said John. 

" That is most unfortunate," replied Hugh ; " still 
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everything is in perfect order, and the routine of 
business can go on as usual. Mr. Charleston will 
attend to orders, and William Harley can take my 
place in the office ; I have taught him well, and he 
understands the books. In the meantime it will be 
better to write to the nearest partner, and request 
his immediate presence at the Foundry." The effort 
to speak was too much for Hugh, and he fell back 
fainting in his chair. 

" Let me go for a cab, sir, and take you home." 

Home ! That word struck a sad cold chill to 
Hugh's heart. " Home ! " where was his home ? 
or where the hand to minister to his needs ! Meta, 
could she see him as he then was ! Oh ! how could 
she desert him thus — one word, one line from her, 
what courage to endure would it have given him ! 
But no, she cared not for him ; she was, perhaps, 
even now another's, whilst he was alone. And yet, 
not alone, for in Hugh's half- delirious mood he 
thought he felt an angel's wing above his head waft- 
ing unceasing prayers for him before the great white 
throne. Then death itself lost its sting, and he 
could smile consent even as it seemed to whisper, 
" Thou must come away ! thou must come away ! " 

The cab came. Hugh was rapidly growing worse. 
Whither should they take him ? To his lodgings ? 

" No, no," said Hugh, " it would not be right to 
carry fever and misery there ; he would send his land- 
lady a month's pay, and go to the Fever Hospital." 

In vain John Binks protested (the poor have a 
horror of hospitals). Hugh maintained his point, 
and gave no other address. So to the Fever Hospital 
he was carried. 
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For many days Hugh was fearfully ill ; how many 
he never knew. He was tended with unwearied 
care by both nurses and doctors. Talk of all men 
being Ishmaels — don't believe it. A man's hand is 
not raised against his brother unless he has aught 
against him, and then, in nine cases out of ten, he 
forgives the injury. " Be pitiful/' is a Divine com- 
mand, a heaven-born principle, and men act up to it 
when they face the horrors of fever and cholera, in 
order to devote themselves to the relief or mitigation 
of human suffering. Surely, such pity as this makes 
a man in very deed the child of God, because it is 
born of love to Him ! 

Good nursing at length triumphed ; and death, 
though so busy in that misery-haunted chamber, 
passed Hugh by, leaving him to renew his young 
life and to drink the waters afresh from the ever 
sweet fountain of Hope. Returning health always 
gives a vague sense of earthly bliss, however hard 
the lot in life may be. 

Hugh was surprised to find himself so happy at his 
recovery. He thought he ought to be disconsolate 
still ; but his was not the heart to sink. Nay, rather 
would its instincts lead him to rise purer, stronger, 
above the waters of affliction, like the glorious long- 
stalked lily, which rears its white and stately head 
above the unsightly stagnant pool lying at its root. 

Each day he now managed to walk to the window, 
or sat watching and comforting some other invalid in 
a neighbouring bed, less convalescent than himself* 
Trifles light as air become events in the sick room. 
Crooked bricks let into the long dead wall, a pattern 
on the paper ever forming itself into diamonds, will 
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often occupy the mind and divert the thoughts from 
self. Thus Hugh passed the weary hours, too weak to 
think of the past or the future. In the present he 
lived ; for the future he must be strengthened. 

During this time no friend had visited him with 
the exception of honest John Binks, and his little 
son Joey, now quite well and hearty after the fever. 
Joey was a bright little fellow with crisp brown curls, 
and a wide mouth, which kept up a perpetual second 
to his laughter-loving eye. Mischief lurked in every 
corner of his face. It was curious to observe the 
boy's tender love for Hugh. He was gentle and 
thoughtful as a woman, tending him with an almost 
remorseful affection, as though he knew he had been 
the cause of his illness. Each day Hugh anxiously 
awaited his appearance; he basked in the child's 
affection, which at this lonely time came to him like 
water in a dry land, where there is neither sister, 
wife, nor friend to minister to a want, or soothe a 
pain, with hushed feet and tender hands. 

At length our hero was pronounced convalescent. 
He might be removed any day. Hugh had excited 
the curiosity, as well as the pity, of both doctors and 
nurses during his illness. His ravings had been of 
Abbots Thorpe, his grandfather, of Trapps, and of 
Meta. These ravings, however incoherent they may 
appear, nurses well know spring from the truth, 
consequently Hugh's gentle blood, even if it had not 
been declared by his gesture and appearance, was 
fully revealed to them in his delirium. Hugh, how- 
ever, upon his recovery, was most anxious to retain 
his incognita ; his little Joey only knew him as Mr. 
Graham — " our book-keeper at the Foundry." He 
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had no difficulty in passing out of the hospital with 
as little really known concerning his family and 
history as the day he entered. Hugh hated mystery; 
but poverty is a hard taskmaster. His money was 
gone; and for an Ethels tone to be nursed and doctored 
without " pay " was too severe a trial of his pride. As 
"poor Mr. Graham, the book-keeper of the Machines 
Hey Foundry/' the case was different. 

Hugh sent Joey to his lodgings, to inquire if his 
landlady would again receive him under her roof. 

" Gladly," she said. t€ Why didn't the poor young 
gentleman come here when he was taken ill? I 
would have nursed him myself." 

" But he had the fever, and it's catching/' said 
Joey, innocently. 

" Well, what of that ? Are people to be left to die 
like dogs because they have a fever, and you think 
you may catch it. People never take fever or any- 
thing else unless it be God's will they should, and 
they are never less likely to take it than when they 
are doing their duty. But I shall never forget the 
young gentleman's consideration for me in not wish- 
ing to bring his trouble here, and will do all in my 
' power to make him strong and hearty again." 

Joey looked up into the good little widow's bene- 
volent face, and thought how nice it would be to 
have a little sickness (not a fever though — Joey had 
had enough of that) and be nursed by such a kind 
face as hers. Joey's mother had not much of the 
tender element within her. She was a "strong- 
minded female," who bravely did her duty in her 
family; washed her children very clean, rubbing them 
up and down, round and about, in total disregard of 
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the puggy excrescences in the middle of their faces ; and 
when they were ill, physicked, gruelled, and mustard- 
plastered them according to the doctor's instructions, 
with sublime indifference to their sufferings, or indeed 
their feelings upon any subject whatever. Joey had 
grown up so far with the belief that his mother was 
the next most important person in the world to the 
Queen. Mothers and Queens were very fearful 
individuals to Joey ; mothers whipped and scolded 
everybody, and Queens signed death-warrants. 

At last Hugh found himself again in his clean, snug 
lodgings on the Campden Road. His landlady was 
all smiles and kindness, and Joey Binks was installed 
as his valet. He was to wait upon him, brush his 
clothes, and run errands. He could not part with the 
boy whose affection for himself seemed at that dismal 
period of his life to be the only link which connected 
him in the bonds of affection with his fellow-beings. 

" Was there a letter from Meta awaiting him at 
his lodgings ? " 

That was Hugh's one absorbing thought. It 
might have come since Joey made inquiry yester- 
day. Hugh's heart sickened with hope deferred ; 
again no letter, no reply to his passionate appeal ! 
Meta would not write. Then what remained to him 
but to blot out the very recollection of her existence ? 
She was a Raycliffe, and unworthy an Ethelstone, 
Hugh proudly thought. Her brother might com- 
mand her to marry Lord Lilsdale ; but he could not 
prevent her from answering his letter if she had had 
the wish to do so. Hugh thought of writing to 
Thomas Rymer, and asking him if Miss Raycliffe 
were really going to marry Lord Lilsdale, but 
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pride would not permit him. He could not ask 
questions from an inferior — besides, what right had 
he to do so ? He and Meta were but friends, they 
had plighted no troth before they parted, but had 
only vowed eternal friendship, which he had magni- 
fied into love ; hoping, trusting, clinging to it as the 
one bright anchor of his life. 

€€ Forget all, and start afresh. That shall be my 
motto/' thought he, with a starting tear. " I shall 
never love again, or, worse still, I shall never more 
have faith in womankind. Wealth shall now be the 
queen of my idolatry — wealth to regain my lost 
inheritance, and wealth to repay back to Mother 
Church every jot and tittle which has been unlawfully 
withheld from her by my family." Hugh reasoned 
with the first fever of his disappointment hot upon 
him, and after the outburst turned with a sensation 
of relief to read his letter. It was from his kind 
master, Mr. Hobson, and dated from Lucerne. 

Mr. Hobson informed Hugh that he should not 
return home for the next four months. His health 
had broken ; the " sleeping partners " at the Foundry 
had given him too much to do \ rest was essential, 
and Mr. Sydney Connery was, in future, to be the 
acting partner in the concern. " I have written" 
(the letter informed Hugh) " to recommend you to 
Mr. Connery, informing him that I wish you to have 
another month's perfect rest before you resume your 
place in the office. 1 have also requested him to 
raise your salary, and to send you a quarter's pay- 
ment in advance. I have considered the matter 
over, and I think your services will entitle you to 
another fifty pounds a year ; so pray accept it, and 
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consider yourself under no obligation to your sincere 
friend and well-wisher, — Timothy Hobson." 

In a postscript Mr. Hobson urgently requested 
Hugh's permission to write to his uncle, Miles 
Gorton, and inform him of his position in London. 
"It is not right," remarked Mr. Hobson, "that 
the undoubted, though disinherited heir of Abbots 
Thorpe, and the nephew of one of the most powerful 
merchants in England, should be left in a place like 
London, ill, friendless, and alone/' 

Hugh wrote in return to Mr. Hobson ; thanked 
him with a really grateful heart for all his generosity 
and consideration, but begged of him to keep his 
secret for a little while longer. 

Mr. Hobson's command to refrain from going to 
the office until the expiration of the month, he de- 
termined to obey. Indeed, though daily gaining 
strength, he still felt himself unequal for work. He 
was glad, too, of the leisure to think — the leisure to 
buckle on again his armour, polished afresh with 
new resolves. Illness had wonderfully matured 
Hugh. He was no longer a stripling; his very 
features were changed, grown more marked, expan- 
sive, and intellectual. There was a firmness, too, in 
the lip and chin, and a steadfast depth in his clear 
eye, which, whilst it did not detract from the sweet- 
ness and candour of his countenance, indicated 
strength of mind, an acute intellect, a character 
formed to win the love of woman, and to gain and 
keep the admiring suffrage of his fellow-men. It 
was not genius, but an indomitable will and force of 
character, which even now distinguished him, and 
in days to come would make him ever be " a repre- 
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sentative man," in whatever walk of life lie chose to 
follow. 

Internal education often takes us through strange 
dark paths, where a guiding hand would, at the time, 
be invaluable. But it is, after all, the very best 
exercise for our reflective powers, giving us self- 
reliance, and strengthening the weak tissues of our 
mind by the mass of fact and observation it brings 
our thoughts to feed upon. 

' Thus Hugh, unknown to himself, was preparing, 
educating his mind, for the future. A worker, not 
a dreamer, was our hero to be all the days of his 
life. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Hugh grew tired of his little parlour, so took to 
sauntering about London, philosophising upon human 
nature. He had commenced his analysis of man, 
and sought his subjects from the strange heteroge- 
neous mass, which for business or pleasure, thronged 
the streets. He visited most of the places of amuse- 
ment open free to the public. These, fortunately, 
are, for the most part, of an intellectual character, 
and Hugh determined to derive benefit from them. 

At the British Museum he delighted in watching 
the efforts of the art-students to re-create a Samson 
or an Achilles. How they worked, with the lines of 
thought brought out in magnificent play upon their 
intelligent faces ! Whilst at work, it was the love of 
art which absorbed their minds, and held their brain 
captive. Anon, the spell is broken, and with hat 
and cloak is put on that ambition and lust of gain 
which is more or less the ruling passion of inen's 
hearts and lives. 

The National Gallery occupied Hugh's hours most 
pleasantly; for although art, as a thing to talk 
about, was only known to him in name, he yet had 
sufficient appreciative instinct within him to view a 
picture with the spell of its sublime conception in 
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some measure upon him. The price of a picture 
never distracted his thoughts from the subject. Pity 
those poor people who cannot appreciate a work of 
art, except through the medium of £ 8. d. 

Tupper says, "A picture hath ruined souls, or 
raised them to commerce with the skies." 

The very brightness of the streets with their gay 
throngs of fashion and beauty seemed to depress 
Hugh, and sent him back to the more genial sun- 
shine of his loved Guido, Titian, and Claude. But 
it was before such pictures as Da Vinci's " Ecce 
Homo " that Hugh gazed oftenest. His faith was 
strengthened, and his heart was touched with re- 
verential awe, by their sorrowful and holy beauty. 
Then at times a strange, cold sense of desolation 
would come over his spirit as he " beheld the 
Man •" and, shuddering, asked himself if he, the 
last of the Ethelstones, must bear the whole weight 
of his hereditary curse, and be Anathema Maranatha 
to all eternity. No, no ! that crown of thorns, those 
bleeding limbs stretched on the shameful tree, say 
to his heart, " No, no \" and he is comforted even 
as the words, " What can I render unto the Lord for 
all His benefits to me ?" ring in his ear. What could 
he render ? Must it be Abbots Thorpe ? No, he 
would work to recover his lost inheritance, and when 
recovered, make voluntary restitution of the same 
amount of property his forefathers had received 
from Henry VIII. To give up Abbots Thorpe to 
a purposeless object, he felt would be an unneces- 
sary act of self-denial. Of what use would Abbots 
Thorpe now be to the Church ? None : it could 
not be converted to any religious purpose whatever. 
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Still, its founder had imprecated a fearful curpe upon 
those persons who should withhold or wrest the 
house and lands from the pious uses to which he had 
consecrated it. Latimer,* with his honest earnest- 
ness, had entreated that two or more religious 
houses in every shire might be continued, not in 
monkery, but as establishments for learned men, 
and the University of Cambridge had agreed with 
him, expressing their desire that the monasteries 
might be converted into colleges for students and 
preachers. 

Where, then, lay the difficulty of restitution ? To 
restore the lands and house of Abbots Thorpe in 
this, our nineteenth century, to monkery, would, to 
Hugh's mind, be sin. It would be like attempting 
to re-habitate some ghastly skeleton of the past in 
clothes such as youth and beauty wear, merely to 
fall off the decayed limbs, and again reveal the cor- 
ruption which such a system must of necessity 
generate. Monkery, in this our land, is a thing of 
the past ; it rose and flourished once, then, surfeited 
with prosperity, fell crumbling to the very dust, 
paying the natural penalty of destruction for gifts 
and talents which had been perverted to the service 
of Mammon rather than the spiritual advancement 
of mankind. The institution had been tried, weighed 
in the balance, and found wanting. The reforming 
Church had pronounced monasteries a grievous evil, 
and very properly suppressed them, lest their vices 
should cry to Heaven for redress, and bring upon 
the land a second rain, such as fell upon Sodom and 

* Fuller's Hiat. of Abbeys, p. 307. Southey, p. 276. 
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Gomorrah. The English Reformed Church is the 
ancient of ancients preached to our island fore- 
fathers probably by St. Paul himself. Age wore 
out her simple, flowing garments, and our ancestors 
of later days patched her here and there with the 
ugly notions of Roman error, until they grew to fit 
the stature of a giant whose aim seemed to be the 
destruction of all true religion. Then it was that 
God raised a band of men to reform and purify His 
Church. True, some of these men were bad, but 
who shall not say they were as whips in a mighty 
hand, scourging the Church for her many sins whilst 
decked in the scarlet trappings of Rome. 

Again, Hugh asked himself, if this be so, wherein 
lay the difficulty of restitution ? Again and again 
he argued the question in his own mind, until one 
fixed, determinate idea reigned supreme, to be worked 
for with hand and brain, even through a lifetime, if 
needs be. That idea was the attainment of wealth 
in order to make full restitution. Hugh could not 
reason himself into the necessity of giving up the 
house and lands of Abbots Thorpe to the Church to 
which they once undoubtedly belonged. To do so 
would be an impossibility. He argued that the law 
of equity bound no such self-denying act of depri- 
vation upon him, because at the present day it 
would be an useless, nay, an altogether inconve- 
nient gift. But equity did require that the tithes 
and the original endowment of the parish church 
should be no longer withheld. It also demanded 
that the value, as nearly as possible, of the Abbots 
Thorpe lands should be discovered at the time of 
their bestowal by Henry upon his ancestor, and that 

l3 
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that amount, with interest, should be repaid to the 
Church, either in building or endowing some edifice 
devoted to the furtherance of Christ's pure religion. 
It is not by mint, anise, and cumin that God 
judges man, but by the pure and perfect law of God 
written in their hearts, and guiding their consciences 
to act and do in present needs the things which they 
believe are just and right in His sight. Man must 
act in accordance with the age in which he lives ; 
and although curses uttered centuries ago follow 
him, to poison the happiness of his life, he may 
take comfort to himself when he remembers that 
the letter killeth but the spirit giveth life, and that 
God is willing to take restitution, not in the exact- 
ing form of an eye for an eye, or a tooth for a tooth, 
if only it be offered in singleness of mind to His 
honour and glory. 

Hugh was so completely absorbed in these 
thoughts, opposite his favourite picture, he did not 
observe the presence of three individuals who were 
regarding him with deep, but very diverse feelings 
of interest. When he did perceive them it was with 
a thrill of delight to discover himself at last near 
those to whom he could claim relationship. When 
he looked, too, at the beautiful girl leaning so grace- 
fully upon her father's arm, he realised the pleasure 
of calling such an one cousin. These thoughts 
flashed in a moment through his mind as he turned 
his eyes anxiously upon Mr. Gorton's face, with the 
inquiring look, "Do you know me?" The next 
instant he found his hand within the warm, kind 
grasp of his mother's brother. Hugh never knew 
to his dying day who made the first advance, but 
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only remembered the gush of pleasure thrilling 
through his veins as he looked into his uncle's face, 
ennobled by generous feeling. It was some moments 
before they could speak, but words were not needed 
to express what they felt. 

Mr. Gorton retained Hugh's hand as if unwilling 
to part with it, and turning to his daughter, said, 
" This is my nephew, my sister Marian's son, and 
you, my child, must love him as a brother for her 
sake, as well as for mine." 

Marian eyed Hugh shyly, and then, gaining 
courage from the scrutiny, offered her little tightly- 
gloved hand with a sunny smile, saying, " I always 
loDged so much for a brother. You are my cousin, 
and that you know is almost a brother ; don't you 
think so ? » 

Hugh clasped the little warm hand, and eloquently 
vowed himself her loving brother to command. 

Marian blushed, but tried to hide her confusion 
by graceful badinage. Miss Glenmore, after her 
introduction to Hugh, quietly retired to the farthest 
end of the room, where she appeared to be deeply 
studying the pictures, catalogue in hand. Hugh 
and the Gortons talked of pictures, generalised 
upon the current topics of the day, but avoided, as 
most well-bred people do, all allusion to family 
affairs. They must, and ought to be discussed in 
private. T wonder, thought Hugh, if they like me 
as well as 1 like them. My uncle is a " brick " and 
Marian an angel. For the moment Meta was for- 
gotten, and Marian reigned supreme. And no 
wonder, for a fairer form or more lovely face than 
hers could scarcely be pictured by Vandyck him- 
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self. It was woman's loveliness with the grace and 
innocence of childhood still in blossom. 

" It is getting late, papa. I am so sorry we have 
so soon to part, the time has passed so quickly." 

" It always does in agreeable society, my child. 
But where is Ellinor ? Holding sweet converse 
with her darling pictures, I am sure of that." 

" Will you seek her, Mr. Ethelstone ? I and 
papa will await your return upon this seat." 

" I will do your bidding willingly if you will call 
me Hugh and ensure me a kind reception from your 
friend, Miss Glenmore." 

"A quid pro quo, then," said Mr. Gorton, "you 
shall call my daughter Marian, and she shall call 
you Hugh, because you are my sister's child." 

liugh raised his uncle's hand to his lips, and then 
turned away for a moment to hide the rising tear. 
Marian came to the rescue with her girlish wit, 
ready at all times to fringe every passing cloud with 
its sunshine. 

In an adjoining room he found Ellinor. " Pardon 
my intrusion, Miss Glenmore, but I am sent by my 
cousin, Miss Gorton, to tell you they are awaiting 
your presence to return home." 

" Thank you, Mr. Ethelstone. Oh ! I am so 
sorry to have kept them waiting." 

Ellinor had flushed painfully when Hugh spoke 
to her, but it quickly subsided, leaving her deadly 
pale. 

Hugh was alarmed, and thought she was going to 
faint. " I fear you are ill, Miss Glenmore ; pray 
take my arm, and let me lead you to a seat." 

" Thank you," replied Ellinor, with a sickly smile, 
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gladly availing herself of his proffered aid. " I did 
feel rather faint, perhaps, with standing so long, or — 
—or — perhaps, Mr. Ethelstone, with surprise to find 
that you could and would speak to one who bears 
the name of Glenmore." 

" Harcourt Glenmore is not a name or person I 
love, but Ellinor Glenmore, from all I have seen and 
heard, is one whose friendship I should feel proud to 
possess." 

"Many, many thanks, Mr. Ethelstone, for that 
kind speech, 1 only hope and trust in every recol- 
lection of wrong and injustice done to you by my 
family, you will remember that Ellinor Glenmore has 
neither part nor lot in it. I lived a few miserable 
months at Abbots Thorpe, and during the whole of 
the time felt an intruder. In fact, my brother has 
no right to retain possession of what ought in 
justice to be yours. I now live with my aunt, Lady 
Pulton, who will, I am sure, equally with myself, be 
delighted to make your acquaintance. She has known 
your family for years. Unknown perhaps to you, 
she is much interested in your welfare — your grand- 
mother was her mother's most intimate friend, and 
your own father and my aunt were playfellows in 
childhood/' 

" Lady Fulton is a familiar name to me ; I have 
often heard my grandfather mention it. They must 
have been intimate friends before his strange with- 
drawal from society/' 

"We are only ladies, and very quiet, although 
my kind aunt delights in the society of young 
people. This is our address; it is close to Hyde 
Park ; you will easily find us out." 
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" To-morrow is my only unoccupied day. You 
know I am a poor man, and have to work for my 
daily bread; I scarcely think my present position 
in society would constitute me an eligible guest at 
the house of Lady Fulton. I am book-keeper and 
general overlooker in certain iron-works unknown 
to ears polite in the region of Machines Hey." 

Poor Ellinor looked at Hugh in dismay, another 
painful blush suffusing her face and throat. 

Hugh found he had wounded her sensitive feelings, 
and hated himself for it. 

"I dare say book-keeper and overlooker sound 
very low and dreadful occupations to you, who only 
know trade as a name, and not a reality. To me 
who have had my eyes opened the thing is different ; 
if I can only make a fortune by honest industry, I 
feel I should be prouder of that, than all the here- 
ditary greatness of the Ethelstones." 

" I can easily understand that," replied Ellinor, 
with an amused smile, " because, in your case, you 
would have the prestige of ' family ' to add to 
the iclat of having made a fortune. You see, Mr. 
Ethelstone, I do not give you credit for any great 
amount of humility. An Ethelstone, the Abbots 
Thorpe wives say, must ever be proud; it is their 
nature and inheritance." 

" Then what do they say of a Raycliffe — that they 
are Lucifers ? " 

Again a mistake. Hugh felt the remark un- 
generous, but it was too late to recall it. 

Ellinor Glenmore bit her lips to hide emotion, 
and, rising with gentle dignity, said, " I feel quite 
better now, and strong enough to rejoin our friends. 
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Regardless of trade, I shall quite expect you to call 
upon us to-morrow. May I say so to Lady Fulton ? " 

"As you so kindly wish it, now you know my 
circumstances, I shall be delighted to do so/' 

" Truants ! where have you been ? We thought 
Hugh had run away from us altogether, and that 
our Ellinor had possibly fallen into a trance," said 
Mr. Gorton, as they approached. " But now for 
home. You will dine with us to-morrow, at seven, 
Hugh ? » 

He promised to do so, and then, after seeing them 
to their carriage, turned his own solitary steps 
homewards. 

How busy was his heart and brain, as he walked 
along, regardless of " the din of the murmurous city 
vast ! " His step was more elastic, and he felt 
happier than for many months past. Mr. Gorton's 
kind face seemed to glow before him, cheering him 
on his way, strengthening his faith in good, and 
confirming the hopeful aspirations of his morning's 
meditation. 

Marian Gorton, too, was a very bright sunbeam 
across his path ; she seemed magically to have dis- 
pelled all the bitter feelings which he had indulged 
in since he believed Meta faithless. 

" Not/' thought Hugh, " that I can ever love 
again : once love, and once deceived, never believe 
again — that's my maxim." A fallacious one, too, for 
how few men love but once in a lifetime ? " But as 
a sister, Marian might become very dear to me." 

The following day was to be Hugh's last idle one ; 
his month's leave of absence from the Foundry would 
then expire. He determined to enjoy it thoroughly, 
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and to make the most of it before again buckling 
into harness. The morning was passed with his 
loved pictures; then he returned home, dressed, 
and, hailing a cab, drove to Lady Fulton's. 

Ellinor welcomed him with her sweetest smile, 
and was no longer embarrassed by his presence. 
She introduced him to her aunt, a charming dame 
of the old and stately school — a remnant of by- 
gone days perfectly refreshing in these "free and 
easy times of ours." A sweeter or more loveable 
old face than Lady Fulton's was not to be found, it 
beamed with benevolence and serene cheerfulness. 
Not a wrinkle to be seen, and an eye which reflected 
a soul at peace with God, itself, and the world. 
Would that every woman might grow old as grace- 
fully as Lady Fulton ! 

Lady Fulton, perhaps, had one weakness, and 
that was an excessive, an overweening love for her 
niece. 

Hugh spent an hour delightfully with his new 
friends; they were mutually pleased with each 
other. Lady Fulton knew all Hugh's past history, 
and more of his family affairs than he did himself. 
At once they were intimate, drawn together by the 
strong cord of bygone association. 

"I hope, Mr. fithelstone, we shall often see you, 
now that the ice is broken between you and Ellinor. 
Indeed, we have both of us endured many anxious 
thoughts about you. It is a fearful thing for one so 
young and inexperienced to be thrown alone and 
in poverty upon the world — a severe ordeal, but 
possibly an improving one, and some destinies re- 
quire severe trials to fit them for their future voca- 
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tion. I am thankful, so far, the trial has not been 
beyond your strength of ^endurance : prosperity will 
yet visit you ; men will honour, and God will love 
you." 

Lady Fulton said these words with deep feeling : 
a pure fountain can only throw up wholesome water. 
It was no mere pietist's formula, and their simple 
sincerity robbed the words of all semblance to 
cant. 

Hugh's spirits rose in Lady Fulton's and Ellinor 
Glenmore's genial presence. They were pleased 
with him, he knew it by instinct, so he chatted 
gaily on, until his past sorrows seemed to have lost 
their reality, and became a painful dream, rather 
than an actual experience in life. 

Lady Fulton had just called his attention to a new 
picture of the pre-Raphaelite school, which was 
reared against a couch in the inner drawing-room, 
when, turning to discuss its merits with Ellinor 
Glenniore, he perceived her, to his surprise, nay, 
almost consternation, standing near the door, receiv- 
ing Reginald Raycliffe, with a blush and a smile 
which revealed her secret plainer than words. 
Reginald retained Ellinor' s hand with more tenacity 
than a merely friendly grasp would permit, and Hugh 
at once perceived that he was to be Ellinor Glen- 
morels future husband. He had scarcely time to 
ask himself how so strange an engagement could 
have come about, before Reginald, who had just 
discovered his presence, extended his hand, and 
greeted him with more than ordinary warmth. 

Hugh was a perfect gentleman — an Ethelstone 
could be none other — so he stifled his emotion, and 
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returned the greeting with gentlemanly ease, if not 
with perfect cordiality. 

" This is indeed a pleasant surprise, Mr. Ethel- 
stone. You little know how I have searched for 
you during the last two months ; but you shall not 
escape me now I have found you. I really must 
have your address. Why deny it to me ? 

" My whereabouts are easily discovered now that 
the motive for concealment is past ; I regret that 
Mr. Ray differs interest in me should have been the 
cause of any trouble to him." 

u Your determination not to know me has been a 
trouble, especially as I feared you were ill, and I 
might perhaps have been of use to you." 

Hugh vouchsafed no information respecting his 
illness. 

" We must all know where our young friend is to 
be found," said Lady Fulton, kindly. "I am 
determined ; here is a card ; Nelly, write it down at 
once. Hugh, you will find pen and ink on the 
davenport. Will you bring it here? I intend to 
call you Hugh in future ; for, as the Irishman said, 
' didn't I know you before you were born ? ' " 

Hugh laughed, and said it did him good to hear 
his Christian name, it made him think he belonged 
to some one. 

Reginald's voice jarred disagreeably upon Hugh's 
ear, and his heart gradually became heavy as lead. 
It was like a painful waking from a pleasant dream, 
when some object recalls the links of memory by 
which we live over again the secret sorrows of our 
lives. His answers to Reginald were tinctured with 
bitterness ; he could not help it, although he every 
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moment regretted his harshness, and determined to 
overcome his dislike. 

" Why will you not forget the past ? " asked 
Reginald, as he grasped Hugh's hand at his de- 
parture. 

" In order to forget it," replied Hugh, " let us 
not revert to € bygones/ A new acquaintance may 
possibly commence between us from this moment. 
The sunshine of Lady Fulton's and Miss Glenmore's 
presence will ever, to me, make this meeting a 
pleasing event." 

Hugh made this reply with a bow to Lady Fulton, 
and a look which Reginald could not mistake. 

"Pardon me, Lady Fulton, my stay has been 
prolonged beyond your endurance, I fear." 

" Not so," replied the kind old lady ; " you must 
promise to dine with me on Thursday. A few 
agreeable friends, and no dull conversation. You 
must come." 

Hugh excused himself by pleading a business 
engagement, and his determination not to enter into 
society under his present circumstances. So with 
many kind wishes and assurances of friendly feeling 
from Lady Fulton and Ellinor, he departed, glad to 
find himself free from the Raycliffe incubus upon his 
spirits. 

"What a kind old lady, and what a lovely creature, 
Ellinor Glenmore ! " he cogitated. " Reginald Ray- 
cliffe, too, looked handsomer than ever ; but there is 
something wanting in his face. What is it ? How 
stupid I was after he came in, with my involved 
common-places ; he seemed to dry up all my ideas. 
True — true — Ethelstone and Raycliffe could never 
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mate. Oil and water won't mix ; it is better as it is. 
Some day perhaps I shall even hug the thought of 
Meta RayclifFe being ' my Lady Lilsdale.' Truly, 
wonders will never cease ! To think of Reginald 
RayclifFe going to marry a Glenmore ! What will 
they live upon? Love — that cannot keep them, 
though Reginald is just the fellow to forget he has 
no worldly goods wherewith to endow a bride. But 
time will show. I shall hear all the news to-night 
from that old brick, Miles Gorton." 

He had two hours to spare before Miles Gorton's 
dinner hour. Having become an habitut in the 
London streets during the last month, he chose the 
Strand for an amusing lounge. Hugh had learned 
to love a stroll through this great thoroughfare, 
for there he could study the prose of life to his 
heart's content. He had just paused at the window 
of a jeweller's shop to examine some plate of a novel 
pattern, when, as he peered through the artistically 
arranged services in search of further novelties, he 
observed in the interior of the shop a face and figure 
he hated to look upon. It was Mr. Trapps. What 
was he doing there ? Hugh's curiosity was aroused 
as he gazed through the window with a quickened 
pulse, and an involuntary, but very ominous clench- 
ing of his hand. 

Trapps 9 sinister face looked more than usually 
unprepossessing. There was a restless, anxious look 
upon his countenance, as his eye, lighted up with 
the greed of gain, gloated upon the diamond necklace 
he had offered for the jeweller's inspection. Internal 
evidence convinced Hugh that that necklace had 
once belonged to the Ethelstones. He well knew his 
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grandfather had possessed jewellery of great value — 
the heir-looms of his family ; but as he had never 
seen these treasures, he could not identify the neck- 
lace as stolen property. His veins tingled. What 
should he do ? Give Trapps in charge of the police ? 
What for ? — he could prove nothing. Go in and 
knock the fellow down was the next thought. 

He was turning to put it into execution, when . 
Mr. Trapps, having a few moments before discovered 
Hugh's face through the window, very quietly 
pocketed the case of diamonds, and with forced 
calmness, but a blanched cheek, prepared to make 
his exit from a side door. Quick as thought Hugh 
ran after him. He was tempted to call "Stop 
thief ! " but felt that would scarcely do ; so kept 
up the chase, and cried " Stop that man ! " Of 
course the wrong man was stopped, and in the hurry 
and confusion Mr. Trapps made his escape. Hugh 
did not know this, but kept a little man in sight 
who appeared to be running for his life. Down one 
street, up another, through a third, he tore away, 
Hugh following as fast as possible. At last he 
paused breathless before a genteel house, with a 
large brass plate and two bells — "day and night 
bell." The little man knocked violently, in a pant- 
ing state, looked sympathetically at Hugh, and 
inquired, "Does your wife also want the doctor, 
sir?" 

Hugh laughed and said, "No, not at present," 
and then, tired out with his race, turned homewards, 
vexed to think that Trapps had escaped so easily. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Punctually at seven Hugh knocked at his uncle's 
door in Eaton Square. The house was large and 
splendid, though free from ostentation. The door 
was opened by a servant in quiet but correct livery ; 
another servant in plain clothes came forward, and 
led the way up the handsome staircase to the drawing- 
room. At a glance Hugh perceived that his uncle's 
house and its appointments were characterised by 
good taste and sound judgment. Everything good, 
everything for use, enjoyment; and improvement; 
with a home look of comfort and feminine refine- 
ment in the arrangement of details which instantly 
charmed him, and unconsciously increased his respect 
for his new relations. Perhaps he had inwardly 
feared lest he should find his uncle — the rich mer- 
chant — living in the fresh and gaudy luxury of purse- 
proud ostentation. Not so, however. The rooms 
were even daintily furnished, rare pictures, beautiful 
statuettes, and all those elegant toys which refined 
minds love, being artistically disposed in situations 
which suited them best. 

Hugh found his uncle and Marian awaiting his 
appearance. Mr. Gorton stood upon the hearth-rug, 
as gentlemen are wont to do, ten minutes before 
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dinner, discussing the news of the day with his 
daughter. He was a true and very agreeable speci- 
men of the English merchant — honest, liberal, and 
conscientious. If he were not highly intellectual, he 
possessed sufficient practical knowledge of the world, 
and acute insight into the hidden machinery of the 
motive power which rules the counsels and conduct 
of men to establish a character for sagacity. Although 
a man of expansive brain and heart, he was in 
business affairs a rigid disciplinarian — exact but not 
fidgetty. His features were fine, manifesting much 
power and decision of character, notwithstanding the 
sweet-tempered expression which they generally wore. 
That he had both thought and felt, was plainly 
evidenced by two deep channels at each corner of his 
mouth : the battle of life had been fought, but not 
without leaving some traces of the struggle behind. 
To the world, Mr. Gorton was a fine-looking, intelli- 
gent, and gentlemanly man of fifty ; beloved in his 
own circle, and regarded as one of the brightest 
specimens of a merchant prince, who has made his 
own position and fortune, and is not ashamed to 
confess it. That he was satisfied with that position 
was sufficiently evidenced by his independent bearing, 
and avoidance of all those minor lights of the aristo- 
cracy, whose acquaintance is sometimes sedulously 
cultivated as steps to a further rise upon the social 
ladder. His life had been a quiet fulfilment of 
duty ; his standard high, and, like every other good 
man's, rising higher the longer he lived. The loss 
of his young wife and their infant son, when Marian 
was two years old, had been a great grief to him ; 
but he had borne it unrepiningly ; and perhaps the 
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affliction, by tempering his prosperity and subduing 
his nature, had even caused his sympathies to spread 
in a more beneficent stream to bless those who came 
within the reach of his influence. 

Marian was Mr. Gorton's only child, loved, nay* 
idolised, with all the fervour of his affectionate nature. 
Like most motherless girls, she was shy, diffident, and 
less experienced in womanly feeling than those who 
have been taught, warned, and guided by ever-watch- 
ful maternal care. She was seventeen, gentle, low- 
voiced, and fragile: the retiring snowdrop typified 
her beauty best perhaps. She had large violet- 
coloured eyes, whose depths you never reached ; but 
which, as they looked so full and innocently into 
yours, suggested the thought of cherubs and angels 
being her fittest companions. Her cheek was very 
pale, except when feeling lent it a momentary flush ; 
then, too, the dimples round her mouth added another 
charm to the fascination of her exquisite beauty. 
From infancy she had been delicate ; and Mr. Gorton 
often looked into the clear depths of her holy eyes, 
and trembled to think how meet she was to be an 
angel in heaven. Friends and dependants had often 
whispered that Marian " was loved by the gods," 
and must die young : her fair face denoted it, and her 
purity of heart and mind, too innocent and good for 
earth, testified to their verdict. The last two years, 
however, she had wonderfully increased in strength, 
and now gave more promise of prolonged days than she 
had ever done before. Mr. Gorton was in the highest 
spirits about her, and in the gaiety and affection of 
his child, forgot the dismal forebodings which had 
hitherto filled his mind with anxiety. Travelling, 
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and intimacy with Ellinor Glenmore, had wonder- 
fully improved her health as well as education : she 
was less dreamy and more practical in knowledge 
and feeling. Ellinor Glenmore, refined but practical, 
religious without pietism, experienced in the ways of 
the world without being spoiled by its convention- 
alism, was, of all persons, the one best calculated 
to dispel Marian's air-built castles. But for her, 
Marian might have failed in a practical discharge of 
her duties, and astute heads might have shaken 
wisely in pity or blame over her miss-fit upon the 
conventional block of current " young ladyism." 
Such individuals, however, with their cold world-be- 
dimmed sight, only perceive the outer folds of a rich 
young life like Marian's. 

Miles Gorton's dinners were always elegant, but 
unostentatious. Hugh could not help thinking that 
even his grandfather's fastidious taste would have 
been gratified at the table of the despised Miles 
Gorton. Mr. Gorton's manner was, to all appear- 
ance, the same as usual ; but Marian knew him too 
well not to discover that he was quietly penetrating 
the depths of his nephew's heart and mind before he 
unreservedly received him into his entire confidence. 
" And Hugh will bear the scrutiny ; I know it, I see 
it," thought she, with a smile, as she searched into 
Hugh's face, and then blushed deeply to find his 
frank dark eyes fixed upon hers. Pleased with one 
another, and drawn together by the natural tie of 
consanguinity, the time sped away in unconstrained 
conversation. In the drawing-room, Miles Gorton 
Tead his unfinished columns in the Times, whilst 
Marian charmed Hugh with her simple ditties, first 
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one and then another, from grave to gay. And had 
Hugh forgotten Mela, and the stoical resolves of the 
last few days? Yes, at that moment. He gazed 
upon his lovely cousin, and rested content beneath 
the fascination of her words and looks, drinking in 
the varying tones of her rich, fresh voice, as she 
accompanied herself upon the harp. > She sang a 
simple melody with expression ; in that lay the charm, 
for her voice was neither highly . cultivated nor 
powerful, but sweet, home-like — just such a voice as 
children love, and which never fatigues the ear. 

"Did you like that last song, Hugh?" asked 
Marian, with a beaming smile, as she rose to leave 
her harp. " Its simplicity always charms me ; but I 
like simplicity in everything." 

" Simple songs/' replied Hugh, " from lips we 
love, and words which come home to the heart, lift 
the soul above the material world, and become the 
inspiration which we busy men require to rub off the 
rust of worldliness. Your voice charms, because it is 
true heart music, and would effectually soothe a 
savage breast." 

Hugh inwardly smiled at the lameness of his 
speech, and wondered how his cousin would receive a 
compliment. To accept a compliment well, requires 
as much art as to pay one gracefully. 

A merry laugh rose to her lips. " Thank you, cousin 
Hugh, I am glad you appreciate my talent ; it is not 
often I receive so many compliments, for like the 
fairy who dropped pearls and diamonds from her lips 
every time she spoke, speeches, graceful and refined, 
fall from yours. There now ; I am satisfied, because 
I have given a Roland for your Oliver," 
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"Miss Gorton must ever be an inspiration, not 
only to gentle words, but also to heroic deeds/' 
replied Hugh, with a graceful bow, A curtsy was 
Marian's answer. 

" What a pity, that songs, like books, are made to 
be shelved so soon. I prefer an old ditty to most 
new ones — don't you ? they always seem to arouse 
some hidden link of memory, and touch our feelings 
most." 

"Yes; I think an old song, like a well-thumbed 
book, comes to us as a tried friend, proved true," 
replied Hugh. 

" But so much depends upon voice," added Marian. 
" I like to shut my eyes when conversation is going 
on around me, in order fully to appreciate the sharp 
and sweet voices of my acquaintance. Individual 
character maybe known by the voice, I fancy; at 
any rate, I could never |make a friend of one whose 
voice was unpleasant to me." 

" Shut your eyes, and try if mine be agreeable to 
you ; pay me no compliment, but do not imperil my 
sleep to-night by too severe a verdict." 

Marian shut her eyes, and clasping her hands 
before her, waited for Hugh to speak. 

Hugh began — 

" Ah, there are looks and tones that dart 
An instant sunshine thro' the heart 1 
As if the soul that minute caught 
Some spirit it thro' life had sought. 
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So came thy every look and tone, 
When first on me they breathed and shone ; 
New, as if come from other spheres ! 
Yet welcome, as if loved for years 1 " 
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" Moore ! And so he is your favourite poet, is 
he ? " asked Marian, with a smile, to hide her 
blush. 

" Not my favourite ; but those lines seemed to be 
the only ones I could think of as appropriate to my 
feel — " Hugh stopped, and became a little confused, 
adding, " but what of the voice — the verdict ? — I wait 
for that." 

" I will give it," said Mr. Gorton, rising from his 
forty-eight columns of close reading in the Times. 
" You are a frank, good fellow — physical and mental 
energy above the average ; you have a soft, winsome 
voice for women and children, a man's voice for 
men, and Ethelstone thunder for your enemies. 
But come to my sanctum, it is cigar time, and you 
have had ample leisure to improve your acquaint- 
ance with Marian. By-the-bye, Hugh, I hope you 
read the Times consistently every day. No man is 
prepared for intercourse with the world unless he 
studies his paper well. I may not always agree with 
my paper, but I am indebted to it in one hour for an 
amount of information it would take a week to gain 
from any other source. My Times and my cigar are 
a wonderful evening solace." 

" I hate the Times, it makes papa so unsocial and 
independent of me ; that paper is the bane of my 
life ; night after night, read — read, when I want to 
talk about books, music, pictures, Ellinor Glenmore, 
or a thousand other pleasant things." 

" You little witch, you would not like your father 
to be a stupid ignoramus when he sallied forth into 
the world, would you ? And if I did not read my 
paper I should." 
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"I fear, then, I must appear a very stupid fellow, 
for I rarely read a paper, and never the Times. I 
have not seen one for a week." 

" Then see one to-morrow ; but say good-night to 
Marian, it is getting late, and I must have my cigar. 
I am an inveterate two-cigar-a-night man ; it is a 
bad habit. I hope you don't smoke, Hugh, to 
excess." 

"In, have not hitherto. My grandfather had a 
horror of tobacco in any form, so out of consideration 
to him I refrained. Now circumstances are changed, 
and I possibly may acquire the habit." 

" Well, a young fellow who turns pale at the sight 
of a cigar looks rather like a 'muff' among his 
fellow-men. Smoke, but let it be in moderation. 
To smoke by rule is a good thing." 

" Don't you think it would be better still not to 
smoke at all ? " asked Marian, laughingly. " The 
Times, coffee, and smoke, suggestive of each other." 

"And suggestive of papa being a nuisance. 
Well, Mrs. Crawford says, girls in the present day 
are crooked, undutiful, and impudent. Do you 
think it is so, Marian — eh ? But kiss me, darling, 
and let me go to my cigar." 

" Not unless you promise to do penance at Rome 
for all your misdeeds; you shall kiss the black 
cross at the Colosseum twenty times, and take me 
there to see you do it, or I won't kiss and be 
friends." 

" It is so, is it ? You little witch, you want me 
to take you abroad again, do you ? " 

" Yes ! and Hugh shall go with us ; he delights 
in pictures and poetry. We could study together." 
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Hugh laughed, and said, to do so would be to reach 
the seventh heaven of bliss, and he thought at 
present he was scarcely good enough for that. 

At length they parted ; Hugh and Mr. Gorton to 
his snug sanctum, to discuss matters of infinite 
importance to our hero, and Marian to her pillow, 
to dream, and to wake to dream again, of her newly- 
found cousin, Hugh Atheling Ethelstone. In him 
every girlish dream was realised — brave, handsome, 
of gentle blood, possessing a voice whose sweetness 
could honey the gutturals of Wales with Italian 
softness — disinherited — poor. What more could 
heart like Marian's desire ? Nothing ; so without a 
thought of the future, she surrendered hers, and 
dreamed her first girlish dream of love, full of 
poetry, and carrying with it its own most mysterious 
charm. 

Not two, but many cigars were smoked that night 
by Mr. Gorton, whilst he conversed with Hugh upon 
the past and the present. He probed deeply with the 
cold steel of his penetrative wisdom ; but Hugh came 
forth from each attack scathless, and, to his uncle's 
mind, wearing his honours thick upon him. Every 
reply was judicious, and every question was tempered 
with gentlemanly feeling. He longed to pour out 
all his struggles, his hopes, and fears into the ear of 
that genial man, but was deterred by an innate sense 
of the fitness of time, acquaintance, and place. 
Mr. Gorton might have read his thoughts, for im- 
mediately afterwards he asked him if he knew his 
family history, and was acquainted with the sad fate 
of his parents. Instantly Hugh's heart opened 
wide. He explained how little he knew, and told 
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every circumstance respecting the loss of his inheri- 
tance. He related facts merely, and waited with a 
beating heart to hear his uncle's opinion concerning 
the conduct of Mr. Trapps. 

" My dear fellow, you have been defrauded of your 
inheritance. There were two Wills, depend upon it. 
That villain is at the bottom of this treachery, and 
must be brought to justice. I know everything 
concerning your family, and I think it is right you 
should be made acquainted with the history of your 
father's marriage. When you know all you will be 
better able to form a correct judgment upon the 
past, and to shape your future course. 

" John Gorton/' continued Mr. Gorton, " my father, 
and your maternal grandfather, was a well-to-do 
farmer upon the estate of Squire Ethelstone. For 
generations the Gortons had been located upon that 
farm, thriving, improving, and saving, until, at the 
period of your mother's birth, they were enabled to 
assume a sort of position in the county as gentlemen 
farmers. I was the eldest son, but had, to the great 
annoyance of my father, no taste for agriculture. 
My brother had, and it was agreed that I should 
follow my own bent, and seek my fortune in London. 
I left home with a small sum, made my way to the 
great city, and, by the blessing of God, have pros- 
pered. My sister Marian was many years younger 
than myself; I loved her most sincerely, and she 
returned it with true sisterly affection. Your 
mother, Hugh, was fair, innocent, and good, as my 
own child ; in name, in appearance, and disposition, 
my Marian wonderfully resembles her. She was 
too good for this world, and carried the shadow of 
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her angel's wings behind her." Tears filled Mr. 
Gorton's eyes, but he subdued them and proceeded. 
" My sister was beautiful, refined, and highly edu- 
cated; although only Farmer Gorton's daughter 
she would have graced any society, she had conse- 
quently many admirers among the farmers of the 
neighbourhood — young men who thought them- 
selves her equal, and were highly indignant with 
her for the cold hauteur with which she met their 
advances. Your mother had a natural talent for 
music, she sang sweetly, and learnt to play the 
organ from the organist of the old parish church at 
Abbots Thorpe; she used to practise there fre- 
quently, the vicar permitted it, and the organist 
gave her duplicate keys to the organ loft. One day, 
your father, who was then a little older than you 
are now, was sent by your grandfather to the church 
to examine a date in a prayer-book belonging to the 
Ethelstone family. As he entered, he paused to 
listen to the exquisitely fresh, sweet voice which 
issued from the organ-loft. Delighted with the 
ravishing tones, he made his way, unobserved by my 
sister, to the nearest pew, where he sat, forgetful of 
the date and everything else except the voice and 
lovely figure which he could plainly discern in the 
gallery above. His curiosity was aroused, and he 
determined to see her face, and learn her name, and 
where she came from; in order to do this he 
ascended the organ-loft, and putting half-a-crown 
into the hand of the organ-blower, gained all the 
information he wished. Then in a corner, unob- 
served by Marian, he sat contemplating her lovely 
face and figure, and listening with delight to the 
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rich, full tones of her beautiful voice, determined to 
discover some method by which he could gain an 
introduction. There was, however, a gentle dignity 
of manner in my sister, which, without sufficient 
pretext, deterred him from intruding himself upon 
her. At a loss what course to pursue, it suddenly 
occurred to him that he might leave his place quietly, 
and then draw her attention to himself, by feigning 
ignorance of the vestry -door, which, fortunately for 
the success of his scheme, did happen to be placed 
in a most out-of-the-way corner. The ruse suc- 
ceeded. My sister first sent the boy to show tho 
gentleman the door ; the boy was stupid, and could 
not find it, so Marian was most politely asked by the 
stranger if she would kindly show him in what part 
of the church the vestry-door was situated. It 
would be useless to trace the events which afterwards 
led to the engagement and marriage of your parents. 
They loved, and they vowed eternal constancy. For 
months their engagement was kept a profound secret, 
as they feared the anger of the squire, and the oppo- 
sition of my father, who, in his • simple yeoman 
pride, would infinitely prefer seeing his daughter 
marry in her own position of life than enter a family 
where she would not be well received. My father 
believed pianos, wool-work, and a refined education, 
I must tell you, to be as prejudicial to the useful- 
ness of a woman, as some lately have considered 
the withdrawal of the corn-laws to be injurious to 
the interests of agriculture. This will sufficiently 
explain to you the simple, homely character of my 
father, and his perfect freedom from all ambition. 
The squire and your father had returned home from 
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the Continent a few months before his introduction 
to your mother, bringing with them a valet of the 
name of Mr. Trapps, who even then appeared to 
have gained considerable influence over his master. 
That man saw my sister, and dared to aspire to her 
love. You know the man, and I havB described my 
sister, therefore you may imagine with what result ; 
but from the hour when he dared to address her, my 
poor sister was subjected to a system of persecution 
painful to relate. Trapps managed to ingratiate 
himself thoroughly into the good graces of my father, 
who even went so far as to threaten his daughter 
with his severe displeasure unless she encouraged 
the suit of his friend Mr. Trapps, who was a most 
worthy man, rich already, and certain before long to 
be the squire's head steward. Poor Marian's horror 
of Mr. Trapps, and her clandestine love for your 
father, told fearfully upon her health. They met 
constantly, but it was in uncertainty as to the 
future, and with the dread of discovery constantly 
upon them. Mr. Trapps was the first to find out 
your father's secret. One summer's evening he 
followed him to their meeting-place, and hiding 
behind a wide-spread tree, witnessed in impotent 
rage their lover-like interview. Bursting with hatred 
and revenge, he immediately hastened to tell the 
squire of the disgrace his son was about to bring 
upon his family and name. The squire was furious, 
but Mr. Trapps succeeded in quieting him sufficiently 
to make his own terms, provided he, Mr. Trapps, 
succeeded in breaking off the connection between 
his son and John Gorton's daughter. The following 
day Trapps again proposed for my sister, stating 
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that the squire had promised him five thousand 
pounds and a high position upon the estate, if he 
married Farmer Gorton's daughter. My sister re- 
fused to see him, or to have anything to say to him, 
and in the extremity of her woe, declared- her love 
for your father, whilst she implored pity and forgive- 
ness from her own. The appeal was made in vain, 
and Marian was locked up for weeks. My father's 
wrath was awful; he could only see one horrible 
result, the infamy of his child ; for he thought he 
knew the proud Ethelstones too well to believe that 
one of that name would stoop to marry Farmer 
Gorton's daughter. In vain, however, he threatened, 
Marian remained steadfast in her determination, 
declaring that she would die rather than marry 
Mr. Trapps, or any human being except Edmund 
Atheling Ethelstone. And all this time fearful scenes 
were enacted at Abbots Thorpe. The anger of both 
father and son was fearful, and the quarrel raged 
furiously day by day. Amid mutual recriminations, 
they agreed to cut off the entail, in order, said your 
father, that he might leave the accursed. spot ; shake 
the very dust from his feet, and never see either 
Abbots Thorpe or his father more. After this was 
done, the squire summoned his servants into his 
presence, reprobated his son, and commanded him 
to depart out of his sight for ever. This your father 
very quickly did, but not before he had discovered 
the villany of Mr. Trapps, and punished him for 
it within an inch of his life. The next morning, 
before break of day, Marian escaped from her 
father's house, met her lover in the lane, and eloped 
with him to London, where they were immediately 
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married. My father never saw his daughter after- 
wards, and, I fear, never forgave her. Your grand- 
father settled down into a confirmed misanthrope, 
alone, childless, and influenced only by his wretched 
valet, Mr. Trapps. In twelve months you were 
born ; then my sister fondly hoped that your grand- 
father would relent, and receive you, their innocent 
babe. Marian little knew the squire's nature or 
she would not have thought so. The young couple 
were reduced to fearful poverty. Your father wrote 
articles for one or two papers, and received a paltry 
sum in return, which was scarcely sufficient to keep 
body and soul together. Just at this time the cholera 
broke out in London. In poverty, in pestilence, and 
hourly witnessing the most fearful deaths, and with 
nothing but their yet unabated love to sustain them, 
no wonder your father became day by day a more 
than likely prey to the dire disease. Marian had not 
a thought of self, so absorbed was she in anxiety 
concerning her husband and child. Brought at last 
to their last pound, she prevailed upon your father 
to write to the squire ; but to this letter there was 
no reply. Probably Mr. Trapps did not allow him 
to see it. In the extremity of their woe, Marian 
determined to take her infant son, and sue for help 
and forgiveness from the squire, and also from her 
own father. After a weary journey, she at length 
reached Abbots Thorpe. With a beating heart, and 
carrying her babe in her arms, she made her way to 
her father's house. The place was shut up ; he had 
been dead a month, and my brother was on the 
Continent, and not expected home for many weeks. 
Faint, sick at heart, and weary, she sought the 
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squire's presence. How she gained admittance, I 
never heard, or what passed during that trying inter- 
view ; but it resulted in your being left at Abbots 
Thorpe in charge of the squire's housekeeper, and in 
your mother's immediate return to her husband in 
London. Alas ! it was only to greater misery that 
she returned. Your father lay in the horrid clutch 
of cholera, unconscious of all around him. Your 
mother also immediately succumbed to it, and before 
that day week, husband and wife lay side by side in the 
quiet churchyard of Abbots Thorpe. Your grand- 
father entrusted the funeral arrangements to Mr. 
Trapps, merely commanding that they should be 
interred in one of the Ethelstone graves ; but not in 
the family vault where he himself intended to be laid. 
Doubtless you have often seen the grave, Hugh ? 
The names, Edmund Atheling Ethelstone, and Marian 
Ethelstone, his wife, are simply engraved upon it 
beneath an old worn-out brass, sacred to the memory 
of some ancient ancestor of the family. I forgot to 
tell you that I was abroad all this time, and did not 
know these events until some years after my sister's 
death. I must tell you, too, that Trapps was, many 
years ago, valet to a friend of the late squire's, I 
forget his name ; but I think Harcourt Glenmore 
married his daughter. She was an heiress, which 
no one knew until after the marriage; and there 
is some mystery connected with her family, known 
possibly by Mr. Trapps and the Glenmores, but by 
no one else." 

Hugh had wept frequently during the recital of 
his parents' sad history ; Mr. Gorton was also deeply 
affected, and at the conclusion, it was some moments 
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before either of them spoke. Mr. Gorton was the 
first to do so. 

" My dear fellow, we are both a little unmanned. 
It is late, the air will do yon good, and the quiet of 
my own room is the best for me. Remember, Hugh, 
that from this night these doors are always open to 
you with a hearty welcome. Good night ! good 
night ! » 

The nearer the heart, the farther from the lips 
generally. Neither Mr. Gorton nor Hugh could bring 
themselves to speak further upon the sad history 
which had just absorbed their attention. It lay too 
heavily upon their hearts. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Hugh slept very little that night. His parents' his- 
tory had deeply affected him, although in one respect 
it had relieved his mind of a painful thought. Hugh 
could reverence, as well as love, the memory of his 
mother. " Caesar's wife was above suspicion ; " there 
was no stain upon her fair fame, all had been purity 
and innocence where she was concerned. This cer- 
tainty, and the recollection of Marian's loveliness, 
wonderfully reconciled Hugh to womankind. " All 
women are not like Meta Raycliffe," he said to 
himself, " cold and unfaithful." Then came a little 
twinge of conscience, nipping him sorely, as he 
recalled her honest face, beaming with hope, trust, 
and love, into his. He drove the image away, 
shutting the door of his mind upon it as quickly as 
possible, humming the words — 

" What care I how fair she be, 
If she be not fair to me ?" 

Then he turned his thoughts determinedly upon his 
cousin. To her his heart seemed ready to open ; he 
pined for love and sympathy, and there it was, ready 
to greet him with its lovely smile. A mighty long- 
ing for something he had lost took possession of his 
mind ; the void was there ; but surely the love of one 
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bo fair and good as his cousin would be sufficient to 
fill it, and compensate for the wrong done to him by 
another. " She is angelic ! " thought Hugh, as he 
recalled Marian's eyes, when they rested upon him 
with that strangely pure expression which was their 
peculiar charm. "And as to my uncle — why he's a 
brick. I love him, and only hope the affection may 
become mutual ; he's a brick — a brick " — dreamily 
cogitated Hugh, as sleep at last overtook his eyelids 
and dropped the last fold of the mantle of Morpheus 
over his waking thoughts. 

Hugh awoke early the following morning, pre- 
pared to resume his daily work at the Foundry with 
renewed vigour, and in joyful anticipation of the 
future. 

" A man is not worth a straw until he has been 
tried and proved himself strong. Perfect confidence 
in oneself or others can only come after trial. It is 
easy enough to jog along in prosperity — a fool may 
do that ; but adversity proves the metal a man is 
made of : self-denial is good for us. A nice canter, 
too, this fine morning, in the green lanes at Abbots 
Thorpe would be pleasant, but instead, I have the 
Machines Hey Foundry to live in for the next ten 
hours." 

This soliloquy came with the intruding thought, 
that after all, those iron works were not congenial to 
his taste ; their dinginess seemed to fasten upon him. 
It was only for a moment, the next he had shaken 
off the feeling, and left his lodgings with a lightened 
heart, followed by the admiring eyes of Mrs. Beamish, 
and his youthful valet, Joe. 

Hugh's mental training in the school of difficulty 
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had been highly beneficial. His own individuality 
was gradually but surely working itself out for the 
good of himself and others. He was becoming con- 
scious of latent strength to do and to suffer ; and say 
what we will, this self-reliance point, once secured, is 
an experience upon the ladder of life which promises 
a safe footing upon every succeeding step attempted 
to be reached. Men who rush into the world's com- 
merce unarmed in this way, fail, whilst they complain 
that honesty and modesty rarely meet with their true 
reward. 

Hugh found the iron works just as he had left 
them. He smiled as he looked at the high stool, 
and the patches of dust upon the window, in shape 
the very same as he had left them a few months ago. 
How strange that they should have remained fast 
and immovable, whilst he had gone through half a 
lifetime of experience! The quiet steadfastness of 
inanimate things strikes us very forcibly after either 
sickness or grief. Did you ever leave the dying bed 
of your loved one, and wonder to see the gay sun 
shining so brightly, and the tender blades of grass 
gently waving, cropped by the indifferent cattle? 
This is but an experience of feeling, and not of 
common sense, yet we all gain it, sooner or later. 

Hugh was kindly greeted by his fellow-workmen 
at the Foundry ; he had made himself generally be- 
loved, and they were glad to welcome him back. 

He had just settled down at his desk, when Mr. 
Charleston, the foreman, put a letter into his hand. 

" A letter for me I Is it from Mr. Hobson ? " he 
asked. 

" No, sir ; from Mr. Connery, one of the junior 
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partners, who is to be head man here for the future, 
I believe." 

u Indeed ; then I fear Mr. Hobson is no better." 

" It would appear so, sir ; but I only know that 
Mr. Connery is not the man to keep these works 
going as. they have been. Nobody likes him here, I 
can tell you, and if he remains master, I shall soon 
say good-bye to the whole concern." 

" It is better not to be rash ; be patient, our kind 
employer, Mr. Hobson, will make all right when he 
returns." 

" So he would, for a better master never lived ; 
but I have a sort of an inkling that Mr. Hobson is 
going to retire altogether, and that Mr. Connery is 
to be managing-partner for the future. I am sure a 
gentleman, sir, like you, will never submit to Mr. 
Connery's domineering ways." 

" But it is our duty to submit, Mr. Charleston ; he 
is our master, and we his servants. I have to work 
for my daily bread, so I shall take things patiently ; 
and I advise you to study your own interests, and do 
the same." 

"You don't know Mr. Connery, sir; but read 
your letter, and then you will find out the kind of 
man you have to deal with." 

Hugh opened the letter and read — 






Machines Hey Foundry, 

April 10M, 18—. 

Sir, — I beg to inform you that your services as 
book-keeper at the Machines Hey Foundry terminate 
this day. Young men who seek and gain employ- 
ment under the cloak of a false name, are not fit 
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persons to be retained by a mercantile company 
whose business transactions are conducted upon the 
strictest principles of truth and honour. Mr. Hob- 
son, our retiring partner, gradually raised your salary 
to a sum which we, the present firm, consider far 
more than necessary to give to our book-keeper. Out 
of respect to him, but with no mark of approval to 
yourself, I enclose you a draft upon our banker for 
one half-year's salary, thus paying you for three 
months' service instead of the legal notice agreed 
upon between yourself and our late partner, Mr. 
Hobson. 

" Sir, I am yours truly, 

" Henderson Connery. 
" Hugh Atheling Ethelstone." 

To say that Hugh was disconcerted by this letter 
would be a mistake, for he literally felt annihilated. 
Hope seemed to die within him, and he turned deadly 
pale. Mr. Charleston rushed to the cupboard, and 
poured out a glass of sherry, which he refused, for 
Mr. Connery* s sherry would surely have choked him. 
Hugh thought so, and in his indignation felt disposed 
to dash it out of kind Mr. Charleston's ministering 
hand. 

The situation — the money — were as nothing to 
Hugh; but the insult sent his hot young blood 
surging furiously through his proud Ethelstone veins, 
and had Mr. Connery been there with his curly 
head, white teeth, gaudy waistcoat, gold chain, 
bright boots, and silver-mounted cane, he would not 
have been deterred by the vulgar magnificence o{ 
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liis appearance from inflicting a few marks of his 
resentment upon his carefully preserved person. For- 
tunately for Mr. Connery, he kept out of the way, 
and Hugh had time to cool. To leave his seat, 
discard his office-coat, and prepare to leave the place, 
was the work of an instant ; but reflection determined 
him, before doing so, to write to his generous friend, 
Mr. Hobson, and express his gratitude for all his kind- 
ness, enclosing him a copy of the letter he had just 
received from Mr. Connery. Then he wrote another, 
short and cutting, to Mr.' Connery, returning the 
draft for six months' salary, and demanding for 
three, due to him from the firm. 

"And thus ends my connection with the Machin's 
Hey Iron Foundry," thought Hugh, as he sallied 
forth into the busy street, thrown once more upon 
the wind of chance for daily food and sustenance. 
" All my bright schemes dispelled in an instant ! 
Well, perhaps presumption has had its reward. I 
have trusted to this mighty self too much, forgetful 
of any other arm than my own." 

Still he did not despond ; perhaps a vague idea of 
help from his uncle prevented that. 

€ ' Thought, decision, and then action," said he to 
himself. " What shall I do ? Go to my lodgings — 
give my landlady notice — seek a less expensive abode, 
and send my kind little friend, Joey, home to his 
strong-minded mother. Then seek employment 
elsewhere. How thoughtful of Mr. Hobson to leave 
me that testimonial 1 he must have known he was 
going to retire from the concern when he put it into 
my hand, and raised my salary. He evidently 
wished to insure me a good berth from the new firm, 
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if so, never was the axiom, 'Save me from ray 
friends ! ' more fully verified. Mr. Hobson's excess 
of kindness has been my ruin. My gratitude to 
him, however, is all the same, and shall never cool. 
God bless thee, Mr. Hobson ! "I 

Then the thought came, " Should he inform his 
uncle ? " After much consideration, he decided not 
to name the unpleasant .circumstance until he had 
sought and gained other employment ; to do so now 
would seem like throwing himself a beggar upon his 
compassion — an idea distasteful to his independent 
mind. Mr. Gorton's name and influence was cer- 
tainly powerful, but he would rather not ask a favour, 
and preferred leaving his uncle to act towards him 
with unbiassed feelings. For the present, thanks to 
Mr. Hobson's generosity, he need not starve. 

Hugh hastened to his lodgings, explained his 
position to his landlady, and gave her notice to quit 
at the end of the week. Joey, however, declared 
his intention of remaining for ever with his kind 
master. He would sweep street-crossings — beg for 
him — but to leave him would break his heart. 

" Oh, kind master ! let me stay with you, and be 
where you are ; do not send poor wicked Jpey away, 
to be thrashed by his mother ! I am a good boy 
with you. Oh ! let me stay with you, sir ; indeed I 
will brush your clothes better, and never crush your 
hat again, if you will only let me." The tears were 
streaming down Joey's face; so Hugh comforted 
him, by saying he would consider about it, and 
perhaps should be enabled, after all, to keep him on. 

The plump little landlady wept bitterly. Mrs. 
Beamish had an inexhaustible fountain of the briny 
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fluid. She was a buxom widow of forty, whose 
charms appeared to mellow pleasantly, notwithstand- 
ing that fount of woe which was for ever ready, 
behind the laughter of her merry eye. Mrs. Beamish 
often talked, and always with tears, of her " dear 
departed, 'ihly hintellectual Beamish/' and might 
often be seen pouring out the surplus overflow of 
her feelings before his portrait. She firmly believed 
that had " Beamish " lived he would have achieved 
greatness, and always connected the loss of a bright 
yellow britzska, and a green-and-gold livery servant, 
with the death of her " dear departed." Notwith- 
standing the tears, howpver, sorrow sat lightly upon 
Mrs. Beamish; kindness and comfort expressing 
themselves in a charmed circle wherever she ap- 
peared. She wanted for nothing; she had a snug 
home, and a tidy little amount at her banker's. She 
let her best parlour because she was lonely, and 
liked to have something better to care about than 
her cat, her dog, and her canary. 

Mrs. Beamish had become greatly attached to our 
hero; she loved him with true motherly feeling, 
enhanced, no doubt, in her affectionate heart by the 
loneliness of his position. She, however, knew by 
instinct that Hugh was a perfect gentleman, and 
never failed to treat him as such. 

€€ Sit down, Mrs. Beamish, whilst we arrange our 
business," said Hugh, the next morning; "you will 
be tired of standing." 

" Thank you ; I am not tired. Pardon me, sir, 
but may I hask if you have hengaged lodgings helse- 
where ? " Mrs. Beamish was very particular in her 
aspirates when conversing with her superiors. 
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"No; but I shall have a week to look out. So 
you need not trouble yourself on that score." 

" Then, why do you want to leave me ? " 

" Simply because your nice rooms are too expen- 
sive for me ; when I'm rich again I will come back 
to you, if you will have me. Your kindness to me 
has been quite motherly." 

" Quite motherly ! " The word melted her feel- 
ings, and she wept luxuriously. 

" Mother ! motherly ! Oh, sir ! if I only 'ad a 
son, I should not be the lone woman I ham ; but 
God knows best ; I was always too soft with children ! 
But, sir, you are lonely, so ham I. I don't care for 
pay, sir; these bits of lodgings are scarcely worth 
paying for ; something is sure to turn up : the good 
Lord always 'elps those who 'elp themselves. Mr. 
Price, the pious clergyman I sit under, said many 
comforting words about the lilies of the field, how 
they grow, and the sparrows as well as the 'airs of 
our heads being all cared for. Indeed, sir, I cannot 
let you go." 

Mrs. Beamish had a large and most womanly 
capacity for loving ; indeed, it would seem as if that 
faculty had submerged every other, leaving the intel- 
lectual completely in the rear of her mind, employed 
in a perpetual hunt after ideas, which, when picked 
up, mingled and tumbled together in a web of con- 
fusion Penelope herself could scarcely disentangle. 
Upon all merely domestic affairs Mrs. Beamish was 
wise and comfortable ; but, unfortunately, she adored 
the "Hintellect of her departed Beamish." She 
remembered a saying of his, that "knowledge is 
power," so she sought to gain it in the trumpery 
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publications with which the lower middle-class strata 
of society are inundated, her religious education being 
touched up here and there by the frothy declamation 
of every popular preacher within reach of her home. 
Sunday was a terrible day to Mrs. Beamish ! She 
worked, and walked, and talked religion in a panting 
state of fervour from morn to dewy eve. Poor Joey 
was a great victim upon these days. He loved Mrs. 
Beamish, and wished to please her; for didn't she 
always give him plenty to eat, say a kind word to 
him, and even make him a pasty on Saturday night 
ready for Sunday ? Of course she did. Nay, she 
did more; she mended his clothes, morals, and 
manners nearly every night, with a smile on her 
comely face, which sent Joey to bed light-hearted 
and rejoicing. So Joey loved good Mrs. Beamish, 
and to please her would have walked with peas in 
his shoes to hear Mr. Price harangue the multitude 
upon doctrines he knew nothing about, and sins he 
never committed, provided he might forget Mr. 
Pribe's existence when the sermon was over. But 
this Mrs. Beamish did not permit. Joey must 
remember what he had heard, repeat the text, and 
be content to have the sermon dished up into a hash 
for improvement's sake every hour in the day. Thus 
it came to pass that Joey connected godliness with 
large, flapping, black sleeves, a hot face and start- 
ing eyes, a white pocket handkerchief, and noisy 
thumps upon a red cushion. Mrs. Beamish said 
"red was the type of sin and the pope/' The 
thumps Joey thought were to denote Mr. Price's 
horror of the thing signified. Between Mr. Price, 
Mrs. Beamish, and Joey, a new school of theology 
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arose, which doubtless would have baffled controversy 
even in the present day. 

You are right, Mrs. Beamish," returned Hugh, 

about the sparrows being taken care of; but 
neither religion nor honesty would justify me in 
living upon the bounty of my friends. It is just 
possible I may procure a situation which will enable 
me to remain here ; if so, rest assured I shall only 
be too glad to do so. I have no wish to part." 

" Oh, sir ! it is 'ard to part ! Beamish told me 
I should find it so, and so I 'ave. Mr. Price said, 
too, we must forsake all, and follow Him ; but that 
is easy said by one so truly pious as he. He's one 
of the ' helect/ you know, sir, in saving grace, and 
can never fall. Oh, what a blessed state ! " 

"Indeed, my good Mrs. Beamish, I do not 
know it. Mr. Price is doubtless a frail being like 
ourselves. The man is nothing; but the priestly 
character ought to give him authority. You re- 
member, the Bible tells us not to put trust in princes, 
or in any child of man. Well, then, do not you run 
after preachers. Let me recommend a consistent 
clergyman to you — one who does not preach against 
Popery, or for self, but for apostolical Christianity. 
I allude to Mr. EllertOn, the clergyman of St. " 

" Oh ! I 'ave 'eard of him — a Gospel man, no 
doubt ; but not sufficiently in grace to be powerful 
in the Word, like many Fve heard. I don't think, 
sir, he's quite converted yet." 

Hugh smiled. " Go and hear him, Mrs. Beamish, 
and then perhaps you will learn to estimate Mr. 
Price at his true value." 

"I will, sir." Mrs. Beamish thought a little 
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novelty would do her good. Mr. Price was rather 
heavy last Sunday. " Don't say you will go, sir. 
Wait. Something will turn up." 

" I hope so ; but it is time for me to dress now. 
Send Joey with hot water to my room, and we will 
discuss this question another day." 

Hugh was to dine that evening at his uncle's. He 
had many hours before dinner ; time, however, must 
not be lost, he must seek employment at once ; but 
where to seek it, that was the point. Suddenly, 
whilst dressing, he remembered Mr. Hobson's city 
friend, Mr. Empson. To him he would go. 

After some difficulty and many inquiries Hugh at 
length discovered Mr. Empson's office. A boy who 
was intent upon making contorted snakes upon the 
pavement with a dredging-can, informed Hugh that 
" Mister Empson was up them stairs, but too busy to 
see a young geilt like him." Hugh took no notice 
of this remark, but hurried up the staircase, three 
steps at a time, until he came to a Goliath's hand, 
pointing to " Mr. Empson," in large, white letters. 
Hugh presented his testimonials, and felt surprised 
to be so coldly received by Mr. Hobson's friend. 

" Then you have been dismissed by Mr. Connery, 
have you ? " he asked. 

" I have ; he considered my salary too large, and 
— and " — Hugh flushed, truth was always on his lips, 
and must prevail — " and I worked for some months 
at the Foundry under a feigned name." 

"A feigned name — eh? bless my soul, a feigned 
name ! Why did you do that ? Of course, I cannot 
help you. Jones, Twigg, and Son, are lawyers, 
friends of Mr. Hobson's ; perhaps they might help 
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you, they may not be so particular as we are. Good 
day ! I am very busy — good day, Mr. Ethelstone ! 
Please shut that outer door after you." 

Here was rebuff — reproof. Poor Hugh ! his heart 
sank within him, as he thought, " Nemesis is behind 
me with a scourge, and I deserve it. Nothing can 
excuse a lie." 

Hugh called upon Jones, Twigg, and Son. Mr. 
Jones was out. Mr. Twigg was within, and received 
him courteously. He examined his testimonials, 
conversed for a time, and finally offered him a clerk- 
ship, with a very small salary. 

Hugh thanked Mr. Twigg, and asked permission 
to think the matter over, before he accepted the 
offer. Mr. Twigg begged of him to do so, and fixed 
an interview for the following day. 

Another happy evening with his uncle and 
Marian. In their presence Hugh's troubles seemed 
to vanish, and care rolled up her canopy, leaving 
him with a cloudless sky above his head. 

The evening was too short. The cousins talked, 
sang, and read alternately, whilst Mr. Gorton dozed 
and studied his Times as usual. It was a quiet home- 
scene of domestic joy. It is at such moments, when 
the mind is receiving impressions of goodness and 
beauty, that the lonely heart yearns most for sym- 
pathy and love. Hugh felt that here was one whom 
he could love, and who would assuredly love him in 
return. He knew that Marian's heart was stretching 
out its youthful, loving tendrils towards himself, and 
yet, good and innocent as she was, the thought 
almost saddened him. 

" Could he love her as he had loved Meta Ray- 
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cliffe ? Had loved ! Did he not in his heart of 
hearts love her still ? " The question probed him to 
the quick ; he would not answer it then, but forget 
it in the smiles of his cousin. Still, Meta's face, 
Meta's voice, rose up continually between himself 
and Marian. Then he flushed painfully, and thought 
he ought to avoid his uncle's house, and not win 
the love of his daughter with a divided heart. " No, 
Marian deserved a better fate than that. And, after 
all, what vanity is this ! it may be mere cousinly 
regard which I am mistaking for love; besides, 
Marian is introduced, and Mr. Gorton doubtless is 
ambitious ; most parents are." So Hugh cogitated, 
and then put off his disagreeable thoughts to a more 
convenient season, 

" You look sad, Hugh ; what is the matter ? " 
asked Marian. " Your forte lies in conversation. 
Why don't you talk tome?" 

" Because I was thinking." 

" Thinking — thinking of what ? of business, I 
should say, from the expression of your dismal face." 

" No, not of business. Don't ask me, Marian ; I 
will tell you another time. When did you see your 
friend, Miss Olenmore ? When will she be here 
again?" 

"To-morrow; you like my friend, don't you? 
Isn't she perfection ? " with a searching glance at 
Hugh. " You know of her engagement, I suppose. 
She is engaged to that dreadfully severe man, Regi- 
nald Baycliffe. Oh, how he would frighten me ! " 

" I guessed they were engaged, but did not know it 
for a certainty. Do tell me how it came about ; I 
confess my curiosity." 
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Oh," said Marian, " I would not marry that Mr. 
Raycliffe for all the goodness he doubtless possesses. 
I should think I was going to espouse Ignatius 
Loyola, made sentimental by a fairy touch from 
the wand of Ideality. Ellinor adores him. I tell her 
she believes him to be descended from one of the 
angels who kept his first estate." 

" I should have imagined he would have been a 
great favourite of yours, Marian ; he is so poetical 
and refined, and, like myself, carries about with 
him the sanctity of misfortune ; only — only I am 
plain and practical enough to forget the chivalrous 
Ethelstones, and take my stand in the commercial 
jostle of Smiths, Jones, and Co., whilst he soars in 
poetic and mediaeval rapture somewhere," said Hugh, 
looking up to the ceiling, and flourishing a book- 
knife above his head. 

Marian laughed, and said his flights surely went 
beyond the ceiling. " It is strange," continued 
she, " that Ellinor, who is so practical and matter-of- 
fact, should love Reginald Raycliffe, he is so different 
to herself ; but we always like our opposites. Then, 
too, she has the gift of appreciation to a wonderful 
degree; she is neither poet nor painter; but she 
possesses the next best gift to it — reverence for art, 
and the instinct to distinguish excellence wherever it 
is to be found. My Ellinor is perfection. I love 
her — I love her," added Marian, with artless 
sincerity. 

" What is that, Marian ? " asked Mr. Gorton, 
rising from his dozing-chair. " Softly, young lady, 
not quite so fast. Love is a very strong word. 
Women should love their parents, their husbands, 
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and children ; in its true sense love goes no farther, 
in my opinion; the family of c likes ' come in after- 
wards." 

" Then may we not love a friend ?" asked Marian. 

" You may like one ; nay, Ellinor Glenmore is an 
exception. You may love her." 

"Then, a rule with an exception remains no 
longer a law, so I shall just go on as before, loving 
my friends." 

" You shall ; but tell me, how did your shopping 
progress this morning? How many laces, silks, 
and satins, did you purchase ? " 

" Ah ! you are thinking of the bill, are you ? 
It will be this length." Marian held out her round, 
dimpled arm, and Hugh thought it a model for a 
sculptor. Say what you will, beauty does impress 
pleasantly." 

" Ellinor was with me, papa, or it might have 
been this length," extending both her arms, laugh- 
ingly : " for a wedding, and Ellinor's, I thought 
any expense justifiable." 

Mr. Gorton said, " he would trust her not to ruin 
him ! " 

" This very day, five weeks, papa, Ellinor Glen- 
more is to be Mrs. Reginald Raycliffe. It is a 
pretty name — grand, noble, time-honoured, but 
severe, like himself, bristling as it does with conso- 
nants — B/s, G's, D's, and F's — the liquid sounds are 
wanting." 

"What an odd child you are — full of curious 
fancies," replied Mr. Gorton, with a smile. 

" Miss Glenmore has a fortune, I suppose, or they 
would not be able to marry ?" interrogated Hugh. 
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"Hugh is dying to hear all about it. Talk of 
women's curiosity — it never equals man's. Shall I 
tell him all about it, papa ? " 

Men, particularly commercial men, are prosaic 
and matter of fact. Mr. Gorton did not know what 
there was " to tell," except that Reginald Raycliffe 
was going to do a silly thing— marry a portionless 
girl upon an income scarcely equal to his, Mr. 
Gorton's, butler's salary. Mr. Gorton, however, 
was not surprised at it — five clergymen out of six 
do this, if they marry at all ; girls with fortunes and 
clergymen with respectable incomes are exceptions. 
The world may say, " Why does a clergyman marry 
before he is in a position to keep a wife ? " Most of 
the clergy might retort, " Is poverty to be unto us 
as another Gregory VII., and introduce clerical celi- 
bacy ? for every second clergyman you meet, depend 
upon it, is comparatively a poor man, church incomes 
being generally inadequate to the necessaries, much 
less the luxuries, of the present day." After all, 
perhaps this is well. A clerical Dives is not quite 
the candlestick we, as Churchmen, like best to be set 
on a hill to be seen of men. Poverty is never degrad- 
ing, unless endured with a repining spirit; and a rich 
priesthood might not have the influence for good 
possessed by the poor fishermen of Cana in Galilee. 

But to return to our story. The facts, for brevity's 
sake, of Ellinor's engagement, were simply these. 
Reginald Raycliffe had frequently met Miss Glen- 
more at Lady Fulton's, and also at the Gortons'. 
Her lovely face, pure mind, and intellectual su- 
periority, attracted him at once, and he loved her 
with all the affection of which his nature was 

vol. i. o 
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capable. He forgot Abbots Thorpe, he forgot that 
Ellinor Glenmore's brother inherited house and lands 
which he believed it sin for any man to retain* 
All this was forgotten in the enchanting smile, which 
told Reginald far better than words that Ellinor 
Glenmore loved him. 

In those few words, " I love you," are often com- 
prised a lifetime of devotion and self-sacrifice upon 
the altar of affection. Lady Fulton, much as she 
admired Reginald and respected his piety, regretted 
the engagement, and considered the marriage im- 
prudent. Ellinor had no fortune, and was far too 
conscientious to accept an allowance from her 
brother, whose rou6 life, and retention of the rightful 
inheritance of another, had given her so much cause 
for sorrow. True, Lady Fulton could and would 
make Ellinor an allowance, but it must of necessity 
be a small one, as she merely possessed a life interest 
in her property. All this weighed heavily upon the 
kind heart of Lady Fulton. Reginald and Ellinor, 
like thousands before them, quoted the dinner of 
herbs, and verily believed that side by side they 
should be content to feed upon them five days out 
of seven. 

Lady Fulton had invited Meta Raycliffe to the 
wedding, but the invitation was coldly declined. 
She felt little inclination to countenance what she 
believed to be an inconsistent and false step on the 
part of her brother. " How could he marry a Glen- 
more ? And to marry a portionless girl, too, upon — 
what ? A Church income of less than two hundred 
a year; the idea was preposterous." And then 
Meta flushed with shame as she thought of dear old 
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Holmlee, in the possession of low-born strangers, 
because, her brother had failed in the necessary spirit 
and energy to retain the home of his fathers. Meta 
could not forgive this. " A blessing will not attend 
Reginald." This bitter thought came with tears one 
day as she passed the now restored gates of Holmlee 
to her own humble dwelling. 

A small house had been taken and furnished in 
Reginald's miserable district (for Ellinor would not 
have it elsewhere), and Ellinor was prepared to enter 
upon her duties as a poor clergyman's wife with all 
the self-denying vigour of her refined, but practical 
mind. The preliminaries were all arranged, and 
Marian Gorton was to be first bridesmaid. 

€t How you have talked, child," said Mr. Gorton, 
as Marian concluded her history of Ellinor' s court- 
ship, with a final paean in praise of her friend. 

" And not one word of thanks for my eloquence — 
talk, do you call it? How very insulting to my 
descriptive powers, which I imagined, from Hugh's 
face of interest, had been so very telling/' 

Hugh laughed, and said his cousin talked like a 
book — only better. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The following day, Jones, Twigg, and Son con- 
firmed Mr. Twigg's offer of a clerkship. Hugh 
gladly accepted it, and at once entered upon his 
duties. He found it sad dull work, sitting upon his 
high hard stool copying wills, endorsing letters, and 
tying up papers with red tape ; but he submitted to 
it hopefully, as a stepping-stone to something better. 
Hugh scarcely acknowledged to himself the trust 
which he reposed in his uncle ; a sort of instinct told 
him that "his metal" was being tested by him 
before he was received unreservedly into his confi- 
dence, and, he hoped, into his business. 

The world was fast opening its curious pages to 
the acute observation of our hero, and the ups and 
downs of life were now teaching him excellent lessons. 
Happily, Hugh's disposition, like most fine ones, was 
improved by adversity. Had he been the rich Squire 
of Abbot's Thorpe, the darker side of his nature 
might have become the fruitful soil of some very 
ugly Ethelstone vices. 

To the world, a friend should only acknowledge 
the excellencies of his friend. Faults and failings 
revealed to the eye and ear of friendship, should sink 
into the cellar of our minds and never see daylight. 
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Not so, however, with the tale-teller, whose heroes 
and heroines must undergo a mental dissection for 
the benefit of the reader. Never mind, Hugh, you 
are a good subject; the mantle will fall gracefully 
from your shoulders, although the limbs may not yet 
stand in the perfect symmetry of their ultimate 
manly strength. This as an apology for presenting 
a fallible hero to the reader. 

Some curious experiences Hugh was daily acquiring 
in Jones, Twigg, and Son's office. In the first place, 
he discovered that Jones was "money," Twigg, 
" business," and Son, €t nil" Jones lorded it in a 
grand house in an expensive square, where he enter- 
tained for the pleasure of himself and family, but more 
frequently for the benefit of the " firm." Twigg was 
a drudge, but a very clever one. He wore a wig — the 
tug of war between his legal pros and cons having, it 
would appear, worn away nature's topmost covering, 
leaving his head as polished as the ivory knob upon 
Hugh's umbrella. Twigg was a study. He was 
thoroughly in earnest, and possessed a mind of extra- 
ordinary penetration ; his eye denoted that, as many a 
man had discovered to his sorrow. Witnesses had been 
known to falter, turning their evidence into burlesque, 
simply because Mr. Twigg had stretched his legs, 
folded his arms, and looked at them. The " Son 
in the firm, who was " nil/ 9 was the " gentleman 
son of Mr. Jones. He drove in the parks ; had an 
opera stall; visited Paris and other fashionable 
capitals; danced, flirted, spent money, snubbed his 
parents, thought " Jones" plebeian, and would gladly 
have changed his name to Montmorency, could he 
have expatriated all his relations to the Siberian 
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desert. Hugh was not long in discovering all this. 
The business done in Jones, Twigg, and Son's office 
was immense; the consumption of red tape pro- 
digious. 

" Copy this, Mr. Ethelstone," said the head clerk 
in Jones, Twigg, and Son's office, one day to Hugh. 

Hugh took the paper, and read, " Conveyance of 
land to John Trapps, in the parish of Abbots Thorpe, 
county York/' His ears tingled. No, he would not 
copy it. 

s€ I am very busy, Mr. Handforth, with this docu- 
ment; may I pass yours to Mr. Smith ?" 

"No, you must copy it/' 

Hugh gulped down his indignation, and prepared 
to execute his task. 

Hugh Atheling Ethelstone copying a conveyance 
of property, as lawyer's clerk, for the villain who had 
deprived him of his inheritance, and been the bane 
of his own and his parents' life ! " In one way, 
however, this is a fortunate circumstance," thought 
Hugh ; " I can watch his proceedings, and know all 
about him. Surely my coming here has been most 
providential." He copied the deed, and found it 
conveyed a valuable plot of ground — he knew it well 
— fromHarcourt Glenmore to John Trapps. 

Upon another occasion, he discovered that Jones, 
Twigg, and Son, were lawyers to the estate of Har« 
court Glenmore's wife. He found she was endorsed 
as the heiress of Frederick Carlsford Elliott; and 
although the business of Jones, Twigg, and Son's 
office was conducted upon the strictest principles of 
secrecy, he was soon convinced that the fortune 
inherited by Gertrude Elliott was immense. 
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All this Hugh treasured up for the future. The 
time to aet was not then : patience is the soul of 
prudence, and Hugh knew it. 

Hugh's intimacy with the Gortons increased 
rapidly. It was with delight he anticipated his visits 
there; and when he did not see Marian's face, it was 
like a summer's day without a sun ; he felt miserable, 
weighed down with the cheerlessness of the mono- 
tony of his daily avocation, and his heart seemed 
ready to sicken with hope deferred. 

Hugh's only other friends were Theodore Ellerton, 
the clergyman in whose parish he had been first 
located, and Reginald Raycliffe, whom he had fre- 
quently seen since the day he met him at Lady 
Fulton's. The two young men had tacitly agreed to 
forget their differences, and be amiable as acquaint- 
ances, if not as friends. Upon these terms they could 
meet. Abbots Thorpe, Holmlee, and Meta, were for- 
bidden subjects. Hugh found Reginald an agreeable 
and instructive companion when conversing upon 
topics of general interest, rather than upon " ideas " 
which he loved to argue. 

He might also have been a frequent guest at Lady 
Fulton's, had he not, as lawyer's clerk, been a far 
prouder man than he would have been as Hugh 
Atheling Ethelstone, heir of Abbots Thorpe. He 
was constantly invitee^ but to no purpose ; the invi- 
tations never brought him, except to call formally, 
and thank gracefully. 

" Why will you not come to us, Hugh ? " asked 
Lady Fulton. 

" Because I am not in society at present," an- 
swered he, with a smile. "lam a lawyer's clerk, 
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and, to some of your friends, should be a pariah, 
whom it would be the duty of society to avoid." 

" But you are still Hugh Atheling Ethelstone, 
and need not enter my drawing-room with a knot of 
red tape fastened to your button-hole as a mark of 
your calling." 

"Wait, dear Lady Fulton. Some day I may 
reach that something which is going to arise upon 
my horizon ; it will come, Lady Fulton, sooner or 
later. But what of Mr. and Mrs. Raycliffe ? Of 
course you have heard from them since their mar- 
riage?" 

" I am inclined not to tell you anything con- 
cerning them, as you so determinedly refused to 
be present at their wedding. And your cousin, 
Marian Gorton, too, first bridesmaid ! I should have 
thought her sweet face would have attracted you, 
and ensured your presence amongst us. Take care, 
Hugh ! " 

Hugh laughed, but coloured involuntarily. 

" Poverty, again, is my plea, Lady Fulton ; it is 
my shield which effectually guards me from the 
arrows of Cupid. I am too poor to think of love, 
marriage, or any other agreeable thing at present." 

" But you like your cousin ? " interrogated Lady 
Fulton, with a searching glance. 

(C ' Like/ that is not strong enough. I think my 
cousin angelic, but far too good for a plodding 
fellow like myself. I do not presume to think of 
her ; besides, Mr. Gorton is ambitious, and Marian 
commands a position which I may not be able to 
give to my wife for many a long year." 

" Mr. Gorton has but one object in life," replied 
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Lady Fulton — " the happiness of his daughter ; he 
told me the last evening he dined here that " 

The door opened, and, to Hugh's vexation, what 
Mr. Gorton had said was left to his imagination ; 
visitors were announced, and he rose to take his 
leave, full of anxious thought. 

He thought of Marian, and he believed he already 
loved her, only with a different kind of love to that 
he had felt for Meta. Perhaps, Meta, after all, had 
only been a boyish fancy, and not the kind of love 
that a man should have for his wife. Still she was 
certain to make a good wife — a pattern wife, dutiful 
and loving. Hugh sighed involuntarily, and then 
felt vexed with himself. He resolved, however, that 
he would think of Marian only — bright, beautiful 
Marian, with her golden hair, fathomless eyes, and 
childlike purity. 

In vain ! Meta's calm, earnest face haunted his 
vision, and was the constant shadow which rose 
between himself and Marian. 

" It is positively wicked," thought Hugh, passion- 
ately, " to dream thus of one who is so soon going to 
be the wife of another. Oh ! Meta! Meta ! why did 
vou forsake me to become the skeleton of my home- 
less heart ! But women are cruel — cruel, tigerish, 
cat-like, concealing sharp claws beneath their caress- 
ing paws," Hugh thought, bitterly. He had loved 
deeply and been disappointed, and if anything will 
infuse vinegar into a man's feelings that will. 

The weeks passed slowly away in the office of 
Jones, Twigg, and Son. More than once Hugh had 
seen Mr. Trapps enter, and once with difficulty had 
escaped recognition. 
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Mr. Trapps always sought an interview with Mr. 
Twigg in his private office. Hugh was sometimes 
tempted to open his whole heart to that individual 
and declare the treachery of Mr. Trapps. Then the 
thought came, " wait — time is not ripe yet." 

The Glenmores were in London. Harcourt had 
a mansion in Belgravia, and daily the papers an- 
nounced some fashionable gossip concerning them. 

Gertrude was the rage, the fashion. Poets sang 
her praise ; musicians dedicated their efforts to her ; 
painters begged for the honour of a sitting, and 
sculptors declared Mrs. Harcourt Glenmore's head 
to be the type of classic beauty. 

Still they were not happy. Mrs. Harcourt Glen- 
more was beautiful and envied, therefore, the world 
was busy with her name, and Hugh, whilst he pitied 
the wife of Harcourt, blamed her nevertheless for 
the fashionable frivolity of her conduct. 

That Jones, Twigg, and Son were in possession of 
some curious secrets concerning the Glenmore family 
was a fact now patent to Hugh's mind. Mr. Twigg 
was clever, and honourably bent upon keeping the 
secrets of his clients ; but experience proves that 
they are not always safe in a lawyer's office. One 
day the young men were surprised by an apparition 
which haunted them for the rest of the day to the 
exclusion of business. The apparition was Mrs. 
Harcourt Glenmore, the very loveliest woman in 
London. 

Hugh certainly thought that in all his life he 
had never seen one so beautiful. She came alone, 
and for an instant seemed almost frightened to find 
herself in a large office surrounded by a number of 
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men and boys, whose surprise at her advent and 
admiration of her beauty deprived them of the 
power to be polite. 

Hugh, perhaps, was the only one present who 
bore the unmistakable impress of a gentleman. It 
was this, doubtless, which at once decided Mrs. Har- 
court Glenmore to address him in preference to any 
one else. With exquisite grace, and sweetness of 
manner, Gertrude asked to be conducted to the 
private office of Mr. Twigg. Hugh left his stool 
and respectfully led the way thither. 

Private business I What private business could 
bring the lovely Mrs. Harcourt Glenmore from her 
fashionable home, alone and unprotected through the 
streets, to Jones, Twigg, and Son's office. The con- 
ference was long, but unsatisfactory to Mrs. Har- 
court Glenmore, for she wore an angry disconcerted 
look upon her face as she passed out of Mr. Twigg's 
office, who was bowing and scraping before her to 
the imminent peril of his wig, which had lost its 
centre of gravity in the fervour of the debate. 

Gertrude walked half way through the outer 
office, followed by the admiring gaze of all, when a 
sudden thought seemed to strike her, and she re- 
traced her steps to Mr. Twigg's room. The door 
remained half open, and Hugh could distinctly hear 
the words, "Mr. Twigg, I have returned to tell 
you that I must and will know all about my mother. 
The property I do not care so much about, although 
I may consider it necessary to demand a statement 
of accounts during my minority. I must and will 
know my affairs; neither my husband nor Mrs. 
Glenmore will tell me anything, and I again demand 
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an explanation from you. Will you name the time 
and place for giving it ? " 

" Pardon me, Mrs. Harcourt," replied Mr. Twigg, 
in his blandest tone, and with his most penetrating 
glance (could Hugh have seen him), "pardon me, 
when I tell you that a discussion of your family 
affairs might not, in cooler moments, be agree- 
able, and that I must decline being a party to any 
revelations, except they be made in the presence 
and by permission of your husband and Mrs. Glen- 



more." 
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Then," said Gertrude, with haughty temper, " I 
shall place my affairs in the hands of those whose 
business it will be to convince Messrs. Jones, Twigg, 
and Son that they make a mistake in trifling with 
Mrs. Harcourt Glenmore." 

"The law^ madam, social, moral, and divine, 
demands that woman shall be in subjection to her 
own husband. Let me advise you to return home, 
and think no more of this little matter. Upon my 
honour, as a gentleman, I will not even remember 
the circumstance, much less name it to my client, 
Mr. Harcourt Glenmore," 

Gertrude deigned no reply, but with a withering 
look of scorn turned to leave the office. 

" Should any ladies like the one who has just 
passed through call again, say Jones, Twigg, and Son 
are out, or engaged with a client," said Mr. Twigg, 
arranging his wig, preparatory to shutting his office 
door behind him. 

Hugh cogitated long upon what he had seen and 
heard, and at last decided that he would tell all to 
his uncle. The breach of trust question must be 
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waived. Now was the time to act upon the circum- 
stances with which he had (he thought) become 
providentially acquainted, and which bore so singu- 
larly upon his own misfortunes. With his uncle, 
too, these facts would be in perfectly safe keeping. 

Since Ellinor Glenmore's marriage, Marian had 
again relapsed into her former dreamy, inert state. 
Mr. Gorton was anxious and annoyed ; he could see 
no cause for it, and thought she ought to have more 
spirit and energy. The roses daily faded from her 
cheek, whilst operas, dinners, and balls failed to 
charm. Sometimes, in Hugh's presence, all her 
gaiety would return, but these occasions were rare. 

"These women," said Mr* Gorton, one day to 
himself, "are past finding out — all April weather, 
sunshine and showers. What can have come to 
Marian ? I believe if ten men studied one woman 
all the days of their life, they would not be able to 
discover every turn in the long lane of that woman's 
mind. Marian vexes me. I am out of patience — 
carriages useless — invitations refused — opera and 
concerts uncared for — what can it mean ? I am 
really angry, and must have an explanation." 

Mr. Gorton was perfectly free from the vice of 
circumlocution ; he saw a straight line in everything, 
and always walked to the point before him, without 
a glance at any side view. He loved his daughter 
with every fibre of his honest heart, and suffered 
torture if, by word or deed, he inflicted pain or 
wounded her delicate sensibility. What that sensi- 
bility was, Mr. Gorton had yet to learn, if indeed 
he ever could. The practical, worldly, though up- 
right and refined commercial man, could never 
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understand the subtle organisation of one whose 
instincts and feelings lay in the land of Ideality 
rather than in the prosaic life of our work-a-day 
world. Mr. Gorton knew he did not understand 
his daughter, but without troubling himself with the 
reason " why," attributed the fact to the unsolvable 
nature of that enigma — a woman's mind. Mr. Gor- 
ton wisely deferred until the morrow the explanation 
he was meditating. If Marian had had a mother, 
sister, or friend, to whom she could carry her 
troubles, the paternal rebuke would scarcely have 
become necessary in so small a matter ; as it was, 
she had only Mrs. Crawford, the crotchety, but 
faithful housekeeper, to whom she could go for con- 
solation, and hers was scarcely the kind of mind to 
supply the mental food Marian most required. 

The following morning Marian came down 
stairs looking so bright and happy in her simple 
morning dress, Mr. Gorton almost forgot his last 
night's resolve, and, when he did remember it, had 
thoughts of deferring it to " a more convenient 
season/' 

"There you are, my own darling Marian, all 
smiles and happiness this morning. This is as it 
should be, and as I like to see you best. Come to 
me, and give me my morning's kiss, whilst you tell 
me what I can do to make you perfectly happy ." 

Marian glided on to the substantial leg which 
Mr. Gorton patted invitingly, as an intimation that 
she must sit there, and hiding her blushing face 
upon his shoulder, whispered, " Make Hugh one of 
your partners, dear papa. Will you ? And then I 
shall be so happy. It seems cruel to leave him in 
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that horrid office, month after month, copying 
papers, and tying them with red tape." 

" Oh ! oh ! it is so, is it ? Well, then, if 1 agree to 
this, you must promise me something in return. 
You must promise to enter into society more 
willingly; my Marian must be less dreamy, more 
matter-of-fact, in short, and then the duties of life 
will cease to be an irksome task. Beading poetry is 
all very well in its way, provided life is not evaporat- 
ing in useless steam. Poetry, you know, darling, 
however grand and beautiful, may overheat the 
imagination, and unfit the mind for the common- 
place affairs of every-day existence ; and, after all, 
breakfasting, dining, and dressing must be gone 
through by a Keat himself — and he is one of the 
most steam-kettle poets of my acquaintance." 

Marian continued silent. 

"You will find some little domestic occupation 
cheering, love. Your mother — and she was the 
brightest specimen of a woman I ever knew — used to 
say it did her good when she was ' crossed/ to take 
out the best table linen, see that her plate was 
bright, and then dress to receive her ever-welcome 
guests. Hospitality is a duty. You should culti- 
vate a love of it. Nothing cures a selfish habit of 
mind more than ministering to the pleasure of our 
friends," 

"Don't, don't say any more, papa," sobbed 
Marian. " I know I am very, very selfish, and only 
care for you and Ellinor, and — and — " 

" And Hugh," added Mr. Gorton, with a smile. 

" Yes, and Hugh," blushed Marian ; " he is my 
cousin, my only cousin, papa. But I will try to be 
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and do all that you wish ; only I am so silly and 
frightened when I get among all those grand dowa- 
gers and their fashionable daughters. They over- 
power me, and my heart flutters like Dickey's, when 
I take him out of his cage for a bath/' 

" But this is very foolish, my child. You should 
overcome the feeling. My position in life demands 
that my daughter should be able to ' hold her own' 
wherever she goes." 

" Oh, papa ! I felt so frightened at Lady Mentith's 
the other night. The ladies there reminded me of old 
Ecbatana, surrounded by her seven walls. I thought 
they must have that number of conventional ones at 
least, and that if I presumed I should be certainly 
punished for my temerity. Oh, why is it that men 
are- always kind in their plain black coats and their 
unaffected manners, whilst women dress themselves 
up in turbans and diamonds, to look defiance at one 
another, like the Indians paint their faces and put 
on their feathers before they scalp their enemies ? " 

Mr. Gorton laughed heartily at the absurdity of 
the idea. He then added, more seriously, that she 
must put away illusions and be practical. 

" If you enter society, Marian, and conform to its 
usages, you will find amusement and food for thought 
too in the conversation of educated and refined people. 
All the world, depend upon it, is not made up of 
female Ecbatanas. You will always find some one 
to emulate wherever you go ; and after all, the know- 
ledge of ourselves and other people is one of the best 
books of nature to study." 

"Oh, if I had only the calm self-possession of 
Ellinor!" 
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" Try to gain it — you can if you will. Self-reliance 
is the golden key which secures it most effectually. 
This is Ellinor's armour, and, combined with her 
beauty, simplicity, and purity, makes her what she 
is, a charming woman." 

" I can never acquire it, papa ; it is not in me. 
Ellinor used to give me confidence ; her quiet dignity 
of manner seemed to reflect itself upon me, and I 
could even repel the grand airs of the three Misses 
Prendergast when she was by my side. Now, by 
myself, I have no disposition to go out; my very 
heart sinks at the thought of it." 

"But when you once possess this self-asserting 
power, which I wish you so much to cultivate, those 
painful feelings and foolish ideas will all pass away, 
Marian," added Mr. Gorton, rather sternly. " You 
have to do the honours of my home and table, and I 
require you to do so with grace and dignity — accom- 
plishments of manner which every educated woman 
may easily acquire." 

Poor Marian answered her father with a shower of 
tears ; she had never known him so severe before. 

The sight of a woman's tears produces in a man's 
mind either tenderness or vexation; Marian's at 
that moment produced the latter, which she had 
the sense to perceive, so, drying her eyes, and swal- 
lowing the hysterical "lump" in her throat, she 
prepared to pour out the tea. 

This effort at composure softened Mr. Gorton, who 
hated " a scene " at any time. 

" Here is your morning paper; I will dry it for 
you, papa." 

vol. i. p 
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" Thank you, my love, but I will not read. We 
must discuss business." 

" Tell me first you have forgiven me/' said Marian, 
throwing her arms around his neck. 

" That I have, child." 

He pressed her fondly to his breast with tears in 
his eyes, for the old presentiment of Marian's early 
death seemed to strike upon his heart with a strange 
cold chill, and he blamed himself for the wish to see 
her conformed to the ways of the world. 

The. business was discussed, and then Mr. Gorton 
handed a letter to his daughter. 

" Read it, my child, and see if it will please you." 

Marian almost trembled with delight, as with a 
blushing cheek she read the letter. 

It was from Mr. Gorton to our hero, offering him 
a partnership in the firm of Miles Gorton and Co. 
The letter was short and straightforward, like the 
writer, but expressive of the high opinion he enter- 
tained of his nephew. It concluded by saying, C€ Do 
not consider yourself under the least obligation to 
me in this matter, for rest assured, had I not believed 
in your perseverance and business habits, and that 
you would be useful to me, and support the credit 
and honour of our firm, I should not have made you 
this offer." 

" I will write all those notes, dear papa, and ask 
Lady Mentith to be my chaperon at the Effingham's 
ball. You shall not have cause to complain of me 
again," added Marian, with a beaming, happy face, 
as she gave the last parting kiss to her father that 
morning. 

Hugh received this letter a few days after he had 
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decided upon asking his uncle's advice with reference 
to his own affairs. How glad he was it had come 
first ! Now there could and ought not to be any 
disguise. 

"In another month," said Hugh, after his long 
interview with Mr. Gorton, " and if all goes well, I 
shall be upon number two step of the ladder of 
success. And when I reach the top, what then ? I 
have heard of great men, Julius Caesar and Brutus, 
for instance, having their warnings before any great 
event. That monster of iniquity, Mr. Trapps, is 
my warning. I must be on my guard. I shall 
never forget his guilty, but malignant look, when he 
discovered me in that office yesterday. I wonder if 
he looked upon me as the raven towering o'er his in- 
fected house. Yes, retribution is at last behind you, 
Mr. Trapps ; your day of reckoning will come, and a 
bitter one it will be for you." 

Involuntarily Hugh clenched his hand and ground 
his teeth — his eyes shot fire, whilst his whole frame 
seemed to dilate with anger. But it was only for an 
instant ; the next, and he was ashamed to think of 
the passion which had swayed his mind. 

" Revenge is the inspiration of devils — forgiveness, 
an attribute of divinity, which we are commanded to 
imitate. But these words are feeling, and not practice, 
for if Mr. Trapps were in my grasp at this moment, 
it would be a precious squeeze he would get, notwith- 
standing all the cardinal virtues which I might 
preach to myself ! " 

Hugh was on his way to Lady Fulton's when he 
cogitated thus. He hud almost reached his destina- 
tion when Mr. Gorton's carriage passed. He raised 

P 2 
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his hat to Marian, who sat opposite her friend, 
Ellinor Raycliffe. Two lovelier women than they 
could scarcely be met in London that day. 

Hugh thought so, and experienced a throb of 
pleasure in the pleased glance of something more 
than mere friendly feeling which sparkled in the soft 
eye of his cousin. The check-string was drawn, and 
Marian, with a charming gesture of gentle command, 
intimated her wish that Hugh should enter. 

" I am so glad to see you ! Get in, in an instant, 
the horses will not stand. Here is Mrs. Raycliffe, too." 

Hugh jumped in, forgetful of his promised call 
upon his kind friend, Lady Fulton. 

" But where are you going ? " a$ked Hugh, after 
their merry salutations were over. " If you are 
going to ' shop/ I am sure I shall be in the way ; 
men always are on such occasions." 

" Yes, they are, but we have finished our shopping/' 
replied Ellinor, " and are now going to amuse our- 
selves at the Exhibition of Water Colours ; afterwards 
we go to prayers at my husband's church." 

Do you have daily prayers, then ? " asked Hugh, 
Yes, and Mr. Raycliffe is termed a Puseyite in 
consequence. The ' Tracts/ however, will, ere long, 
work a complete revolution in the minds of clergy 
and people." 

" Have you read them all, Mrs. Raycliffe ? " in- 
terrogated Hugh. 

" I regret to say I have not at present ; some of 
them I have read, but not all." 

"What a sensation they are making," added 
Hugh \ " Wesley himself made no greater, I fancy, 
than the famed Dr. Pusey." 
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" How I should like to see him ! " said Marian. 
" I fancy him such a holy man, but severe, and wear- 
ing a frieze waistcoat, whilst he flagellates himself 
like the monks of old." 

" I admire Pusey, but I love Bishop Wilson more/' 
replied Hugh ; " his teaching seems so tempered with 
the benignity of his own conquered humanity." 

" Leaders in art, science, or religion, must, 1 
think, be extreme in their views," replied Ellinor, 
" or the light of truth would only glimmer faintly, 
instead of being a beacon bright enough to guide 
our wavering steps up the devious hill of doubt, to 
the open land of conviction and faith." 

" But how few possess the religious capacity to 
soar so high," remarked Hugh. 

" One vessel holds much water, another holds less ; 
if all be filled according to capacity, what would you 
wish more ? " answered Ellinor. " I have often 
thought," she continued, " what a glorious thing it 
would be if our Protestant Catholicism could robe it- 
self in a brighter garment. The Reformation perhaps 
substituted too much € creed ' for too little ' ceremo- 
nial/ in the belief that dogmatic doctrine does not 
require a richly symbolical ritual as its exponent." 
They were too jealous, I suppose," replied Hugh, 
of the essential and glorious characteristics of 
' Protestantism * to overlay them with the splendour 
of religious decoration, deeming trifles like those a 
subordinate affair to the moral regeneration of a 
community." 

"But the purely dogmatic must ever be cold, 
formal, and uninteresting ; one yearns for something 
warmer — more expansive. Symbolism, whatever its 
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detractors may say, never can or will perish; it is 
here, throughout all time, still robed in eloquence, 
speaking from the prolific bosom of the people — 
the poetry of religion." 

" The symbolism of a past age can surely never 
revive ? " replied Hugh. " It is not to be desired, for 
it can never produce any deep moral thought, but 
only picturesque superstition." 

" It could not have that effect, did it wear the 
robust and more healthy features of religious feeling 
in the present day," responded Ellinor. 

" I love the symbolic," said Marian, " and so do 
you, Hugh, whatever you may say to the contrary. 
You know you always picture heaven paved with 
gold, and might, if questioned closely, be brought to 
confess that you believed in painted windows being 
there. Oh, those lovely windows at York and Can- 
terbury ! I shall never forget the religious awe which 
stole over me in those cathedrals ; my thoughts never 
wandered once. Do you know, Ellinor, what I 
mean ? Have you ever felt it ? " 

" Indeed I have," she replied, " and experienced 
that heart-felt reverence which, whatever people may 
say to the contrary, best prepares the mind for the 
reception of religious truth." 

" Yes, Ellinor, the evil spirit flies from one, I fancy, 
when on such holy ground. I think our forefathers 
must have had some such idea as this in their minds 
when they depicted the evil spirits leaving the sane* 
tuary, flying from every corner and buttress of the 
sacred building." 

" I never thought of that, Marian," said Hugh. 
" Doubtless that was the idea they had in view. How 
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often have I looked at those hideous grimacing faces 
flying out of our old church at Abbots Thorpe, and 
thought what a queer fish the architect must have 
been. You have taught me better now ; and if ever 
I build a church they shall be there, coming out of 
every corner, as if/' added Hugh, reverently, " they 
had seen a door of heaven opened, revealing some of 
that Majesty before whose presence the evil spirits 
tremble and fly away." 

Marian looked into her cousin's face with a pleased 
smile, and said, " That was just what she thought, but 
could not express. But here we are at the end of 
our journey : what a pity our pleasant chat must end ! " 

They sauntered through the rooms, remarking 
generally upon the pictures. Ellinor's remarks were 
apt, and expressed a well cultivated mind, able to 
appreciate beauty, and enter with a sister spirit of 
ideality into the world of art around them. Hugh 
seized upon those pictures which were most suggestive 
of the life of man ; the realities of life pleased him 
best. Marian's natural good taste led her to cull 
the sweetest flowers, the brightest gems, but without 
venturing to express an opinion. 

" Don't you think, Mrs. Raycliffe," asked Hugh, 
" that it requires, in our day, far more talent to be 
clever than in former times ? " 

"In all careers except painting and sculpture," 
replied Ellinor. " These have not developed, I fancy, 
like everything else" 

" Because you would say the old masters attained 
perfection which we could only imitate. It is said, 
I believe, we have lost the art of mixing colours, and 
that they are not enduring/' suggested Marian. 
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" I am not clever enough to say," said Hugh, 
" but I must confess I like the modern school of art 
quite as well as the ancient. It certainly is grand 
and ennobling to study the pictures of a Raphael or 
a Guido, but I feel a prouder pleasure in gazing upon 
the creations of my own countrymen. I am more 
interested, and seem to catch a spark of inspiration 
from the very fact of the artist being a brother 
Englishman/' 

" Spoken like a true Briton," replied Ellinor, 
smiling. 

" Pardon it, I pray ; I have never been abroad, so 
have not yet indulged my English prerogative." 

" Ah, yes," laughed Marian, " that of saying we 
English are the greatest nation on earth. We heard 
it constantly on the Continent, and as constantly 
laughed at. A strong man does look so small, you 
know, when he is boasting of his strength." 

" I have chatted long enough," said Ellinor. " An 
revoir. I like to enjoy my favourite pictures in 
silence, and do not agree with Madame de Stael, 
who says, to be happy, we must always have some 
one at our side to whom we can say, € How beautiful ! * 
I am an unsocial being, and prefer saying that to 
myself, so we will meet opposite ' Lady Macbeth ' in 
an hour." 

Ellinor quietly glided away, and left Hugh and 
Marian to watch her graceful figure as she mingled 
with the groups surrounding favourite pictures. 

Ellinor had been in love, and was considerate to 
others. Hugh thought so, and thanked her in his 
heart for her departure. 

Marian was very animated. They soon forgot all 
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about the pictures, conversing first merrily, then 
sentimentally, upon different subjects. Beware of 
sentiment, young men, if you wish to avoid the thrall 
of matrimony ! Quiet corners, too, are dangerous ! 
Hugh did not think of the danger, but discovered 
one where he and Marian could sit and chat for the 
next hour, unobserved. That hour was like a dream ! 
Hugh was perfectly happy. All the painful events 
of his past life receded from him, thrown back in 
his memory, whilst Marian only seemed to take pos- 
session of his being. She dispelled the image of 
Meta like a fairy with her magic wand, and awakened 
the echoes of her own tenderness within his heart. 
Not one word of love had passed their lips, yet Marian 
and Hugh were lovers. 

Alas for first love ! It is like the earliest rose of 
spring — the sweetest flower of our lives, but the 
shortest lived. Poor Meta Raycliffe ! What would 
you have felt could you have seen Hugh, your Hugh, 
looking looks, saying words, which once you fondly 
thought would be yours, only yours, to be locked 
up for ever within your breast as the greatest treasure 
of your life ? 

No, Hugh never once thought of Meta, but was 
only conscious of a sort of fulness of joy as he looked 
into Marian's face, and thought it beamed with soft- 
ness and love for him — the forlorn, disinherited Hugh 
Atheling Ethelstone. She was not his by status y or 
by riches, but for himself alone. Hugh gloried in 
the thought ; expanded his broad chest, and raised 
his manly head with lofty pride, as a mighty yearning 
to do something great among mea, to make himself 
worthy so much affection, awoke with overwhelming 
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power within his breast. He gazed in her young 
face with tender eyes, and drank in the charm of her 
exquisite beauty with thrilling delight. Love had 
triumphed, and Hugh vowed within himself that his 
sweet Marian's brow should never know sorrow from 
him. Gradually his arm stole around her waist, 
and their vows were uttered — sacred words, not to 
be written here, but left, locked fast, for weal or for 
woe, within the hearts of Marian and Hugh. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Months pass very quickly when we are once 
thoroughly embarked, with our sails full set, upon 
the busy ocean of life ; its turmoil sends us hither 
and thither, and we have not leisure even to note 
the finger of time. So with Reginald Raycliffe, 
who worked like a lion in his weary, heart-depressing 
parish. He had been married eighteen months, and 
had now a rosy boy. Could the children in the 
St. James's National School have seen their pastor's 
head after a romp with his child, it might perhaps 
have lessened the awe with which he inspired them. 
He, however, would have viewed such a result as a 
calamity j the clergyman of a parish, in his opinion, 
ought to be the passionless priest of his people, and 
be touched with few of the infirmities of nature. 
Reginald's means were comparatively very small — 
two hundred from his Church, and one hundred from 
Lady Fulton. Harcourt Glenmore and his mother 
had not yet forgiven Ellinor for her marriage, or the 
part she had taken against her family with respect to 
their retention of Abbots Thorpe, and certain do- 
mestic matters connected with Harcourt's wife. But 
here we must retrospect somewhat. 
It will be remembered that Ellinor left Abbots 
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Thorpe very suddenly a few months after Harcourt 
came into possession. She had ventured to express 
sympathy for Hugh, and to suggest a doubt of their 
right to retain Abbots Thorpe ; she had also expos- 
tulated with her brother upon his heartless conduct 
to Gertrude. A train of gunpowder lies beneath the 
walls of a guilty conscience ; apply the light of truth, 
and see how soon the mine explodes, whilst the 
sinner beats an ignoble retreat behind the fire of 
invective. Harcourt was conscious of guilt, so was 
Mrs. Glenmore, and this fact made them cowards. 
They dreaded the upright, honest character of 
Ellinor. Mrs. Glenmore knew her daughter's nature 
well, and that the firm but gentle self-asserting 
power which she possessed would be a constant 
hindrance to their plans, and be an opposing moral 
principle constantly on the alert in the cause of 
truth and honour. One day Mrs. Glenmore re- 
marked to her son, " My dear Harcourt, Ellinor 
had better return to Lady Fulton ; she is more suited 
to a quiet life. I do not know why she came here at 
all ; she and Lady Fulton get on very well together." 

" But how am I to get rid of her, mother dear ? " 
asked Harcourt, with a yawn. "It is downright 
impertinence of her to interfere with my affairs. 
Mother, sister, wife — the petticoats are too numerous; 
after all, a bachelor's life is the best." 

" My dear Harcourt, you have valuable pictures 
and books, but you never study them. You have a 
wife, and she is like your pictures, so pray don't 
grumble. She is pretty, for your friends to look at, 
and, happily for us, has had a framework of gold. 
Remember that, and be amiable ! " 
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"Two years ago I might have considered your 
suggestion of amiability ; to-day, with these broad 
lands around me, I am inclined to think I have paid 
exorbitantly for my loss of liberty. Dear mother, if 
you could only, with your usual prescience, have 
informed me that Fortuna had whispered to that 
excellent individual, the squire, my great uncle, that 
I was a temple worthy her adornment, Gertrude 
Elliott would not now have been distinguished as 
Mrs. Harcourt Glenmore." 

" She is certainly," replied Mrs. Glenmore, " un- 
worthy her position. Who for one instant would 
have supposed that gentle, simple Gertrude Elliott 
would have turned upon our hands such a thorough 
shrew as she is? If J could be frightened, she 
would do it ; but tame that proud spirit we must, or 
trouble may be in store for us." 

" But Ellinor is as bad, mother. What in the 
name of wonder will they be at next, will you tell 
me?" 

€t Oh I dear Ellinor fights for principles, which 
are but shadows! Dear* girl (Mrs. Glenmore was 
always affectionate, or scrupulously polite, when she 
intended mischief), dear girl ! it grieves me to part 
with her, but my son's welfare and position in 
society demands the sacrifice. She must leave here, 
Harcourt, and return to her kind aunt, Lady Fulton. 
They are congenial spirits. A year or two hence 
and I may be able to leave you, and retire with 
Ellinor to some quiet rural spot." a 

" Ha ! ha ! " laughed Harcourt. " That's good ! 
My mother and nature ! Well, they say extremes 
meet to kiss each other; and, from my own experience, 
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I know that wonders never cease. By-the-bye, did 
you hear Sir .Harry Combe, the other night, com- 
pare Matilda Estcourt to the f sweet retiring lily of 
the valley ? ' » 

" Capital! and three seasons only over the inno- 
cent's head ! " replied Mrs. Glenmore, with a silvery 
laugh, as she arranged an exquisite bouquet in a 
lovely vase. 

t€ Wait, mother ! € My dear Combe/ I whispered, 
€ a tulip would be a more apt comparison ! ' At which 
he laughed, and asked ' Why ? ' ' Because the lily 
carries no paint, but the tulip is gaudy with colour, 
and is stript of every leaf which modesty of covering 
could suggest/ Combe enjoyed the joke, and said 
the fair Matilda was a model for a Venus, and that 
she knew it too." 

The bright pair laughed in concert, and then ar- 
ranged their plans with regard to Ellinor's departure. 

Ellinor was surprised the following day when in- 
formed by her brother that it was his wiskthat she 
should leave Abbots Thorpe, and return to Lady 
Fulton. 

" Does mamma also wish it ? " she asked, with 
tears in her eyes. 

Harcourt could always tell a lie with a perfectly 
innocent face — he had acquired the accomplishment 
early. 

" Our mother does not wish it, Ellinor. Nor 
should I if it were not for these unhappy differences 
in our family. My wife quarrels with me, and you 
take her part ; besides, you are always harping upon 
the injustice of withholding Abbots Thorpe from that 
fool, Hugh Atheling Ethelstone. I am tired, too, 
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of petticoat government ; my wife and mother are 
quite sufficient. You are Lady Fulton's darling. 
She wants you there, and you had better go/' added 
Harcourt, with unfeeling coarseness. 

" I will/' replied Ellinor, calmly, but with a heart 
so full and beating, her slight frame could scarcely 
contain its throbs. " To-day shall I go ? " 

"Ah ! no, not to-day. I didn't mean that exactly. 
Next week the house will be full of visitors ; your 
room will then be required. Suppose you leave on 
Monday — that will give you ample time." 

Ellinor left the room without further remark, but 
returned in an hour prepared to quit Abbots Thorpe. 
She received her brother's farewell kiss upon her 
brow, and then, accompanied by her mother two 
stages on her journey, departed for London. At 
parting, Mrs. Glenmore kissed her daughter ten- 
derly, and said, " God bless you, my child ! " with 
much fervour. 

It was well Ellinor did not hear the sigh of relief 
which her mother heaved as she threw herself back 
in her luxurious carriage, after parting with her. A 
qualm of conscience certainly did come with it ; but 
Mrs. Glenmore always applied conscience salve to 
those disagreeable wounds before they had time to 
become inconvenient. 

" The dear girl ! How delighted she will be to 
see Lady Fulton ! It is quite cruel to separate them, 
their ideas and feelings are so congenial. Ellinor, 
too, will be able to resume her own old habits of life, 
which she could scarcely do with us. Harcourt's 
position demands such perfect self-abnegation in 
his family. This election, too, coming on. Oh 
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yes, dear, quiet, staid Ellinor, you are far better 
away ! " 

Whatever her deeds, Mrs. Glenmore would be no 
Lady Macbeth to wash her hands in horror of them. 
Had she been guilty of murder, to her own mind it 
would have been done under extenuating circum- 
stances, whilst with a dimpled smile she would softly 
exclaim, " Ah ! yes, dear thing, she (or he) is far 
better away ! " 

Gertrude was in the habit of taking long walks ; 
she also liked to visit some favourite " poor ; " or, 
better still, delighted in spending an hour and helping 
the rector's wife, Mrs. Leslie, in her mending and 
making for a clerical brood of six little children. 
She had been upon one of these expeditions the day 
Ellinor left Abbots Thorpe. On her return home 
she found Ellinor gone. Her only friend in that 
home departed without a word ! A short, but affec- 
tionate note, and a lock of long silky hair, was all 
that remained of her. 

Gertrude sank upon the ottoman at the foot of the 
bed, and burying her head, wept bitterly. 

« My only friend gone ! Ellinor! Ellinor! Oh, 
why did you leave me thus ? You do not, you cannot 
know how much I loved you. The very sight of you 
kept me right, and subdued my temper; now I have 
no friends, only enemies in this house. Great Heaven ! 
what a fearful thought — my husband my enemy ! He 
hates me, I know it ; and yet we might have been 
happy but for her. Oh, what a soft and warm 
creature is a tigress ! I always think of one when 
she sits at the head of my table, dressed in velvet, 
dispensing her sweet smiles and soft flattery. If 
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ever there was a woman I hated in the world it is my 
husband's mother ; but that hypocrite shall yet be 
unmasked, if I ruin myself and all connected. What 
care 1 ? — desperation comes, and what then ? That 
fellow Trapps, too — there is villany ! Harcourt is in 
his power, so is Mrs. Glenmore, and why ? I will 
know ! I will know it all, and they shall learn yet to 
fear c poor ' Gertrude Elliott, the outcast, the nobody, 
who fell from the clouds — faugh ! This shall be so 
no** longer; whatever my parentage, I will know it." 
Gertrude walked the room in ungoverned rage. 

Ellinor returned to the peaceful abode of her 
aunt, Lady Fulton, and in her affection tried to 
forget the unkindness and dishonour of her brother, 
and the unnatural coldness of her lady mother. 

" I must be unlovable," thought Ellinor, " and 
perhaps self-willed, or a mother could not thus part 
with an only daughter. I did express my senti- 
ments strongly, but always, I fancy, dutifully. 
Heaven knows I was only anxious to avert evil, and 
to remove the stigma which I well know, notwith- 
standing the smiles of deceitful friends, attaches to 
us in the minds of all really conscientious people." 

And so it is. For amusement's sake, a rich man 
who entertains well can always find so-called friends, 
whatever his antecedents may have been. " Sir, I 
know you well," said a presuming footman, who 
was sent by his master with a note which was to be 
delivered into the hands of a retired cheese factor, 
who cultivated society in a fashionable square; "you 
used to cut cheese in Cheapside better than any 
other man I ever saw." " Cut a cheese, sirrah ! 
What do you mean ? Take this," handing the man 
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a half-sovereign. " There ; put it in your eye. Do 
you know me now?" "Let me consider. Well, 
sir, I might be mistaken; but I think you cut 
cheese." "Rascal, take this!" handing another 
half-sovereign; "put it in your other, eye. There, 
do you know me now ?" " I, sir ? Oh no, sir ! I 
never saw you before. Only," whispered the man, 
pocketing the money, "you did cut a cheese mar- 
vellously well!" So it is in the world generally. 
If men do not cut cheese, they often cut through 
one or other of the many barriers which honour, 
probity, and justice set up, grow rich consequently, 
in England, powerful, and then try to blind tfee eyes 
of their neighbours with the dazzle of their mag- 
nificence. 

Ellinor saw no honour or happiness in ill-gotten 
wealth, and she firmly believed that Harcourt's un- 
righteous possession of Abbots Thorpe would ulti- 
mately bring ruin upon his head. Already the 
Nemesis of extravagance was upon his heels : — his 
lavish expenditure, Abbots Thorpe kept up at a 
princely rate, a house in London, shooting boxes in 
more counties than one, a splendid mansion build- 
ing in Gloucestershire. Nor was this all; Ellinor 
had reason to believe that Mr. Trapps made many 
and heavy demands upon her brother's purse, whilst 
the turf and the gaming-table were fast draw- 
ing him within the coils of their charmed circle. 
Had she known too of the many other haunts of 
dissipation which Harcourt delighted to frequent, 
she might have trembled to think of the future 
awaiting his gay, unprincipled, and mercurial life. 
The ancients believed that a demon stood upon 
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the brink of every abyss, to inspire with that irre- 
sistible impulse which should lead a man to cast 
himself headlong to the bottom. The Glenmores' 
cliff of destruction was their ill-gotten wealth — the 
extravagance of the family having led them into the 
sin of considering Gertrude's fortune a lucky god- 
send, by which they might profit. Mr. Glenmore 
had conveniently died before he had to give an 
account of his stewardship, and Mrs. Glenmore 
smoothed the difficulties of their position after her 
husband's death with wonderful tact and judgment. 
Her son must marry Gertrude Elliott; then her 
fortune would be his, and no accounts would have 
to be rendered to any individual who might become 
her husband, and wish to exercise his natural pre- 
rogative — that of examining his wife's monetary 
affairs. 

Mr. Trapps 'was a very serious drain upon Har- 
court's purse. Ellinor, as well as Gertrude, very 
soon discovered the singular and often painful in- 
fluence which that unprepossessing individual exer- 
cised over Harcourt and his mother. What it meant 
they knew not. Gertrude, however, was determined 
to find out the secret, and she possessed both the 
firmness and courage to brave danger, if necessary, 
in the pursuit of. any object she had in view. Har- 
court was overbearing and tyrannical to all beneath 
him, and was especially domineering to his servants, 
a kind word rarely escaping his lips to any, except 
Mr. Trapps. He paid them extravagantly, and 
expected extravagant service in return. Mrs. Glen- 
more, notwithstanding her outward refinement, 
shared this feeling with her son ; the difference in 
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their mode of government being merely the manner 
in which they enforced their wishes — Harcourt blus- 
tered, raved, and stormed at them ; Mrs. Glenmore 
commanded with quiet dignity and a musical tone, 
but with an eye which knew not denial. The par- 
tiality shown therefore to Mr. Trapps very soon 
became food for gossip in the servants' hall. A 
Nero could scarcely stop the mouths of his domestics 
did he live in these days; and Mr. Trapps, being 
the far from well-favoured individual he was, brought 
their remarks to the very logical conclusion that the 
master of. Abbots Thorpe (he was never called its 
squire) and his mother feared and hated him, whilst, 
for some cause or another, they were in his power. 

During her stay at Abbots Thorpe Ellinor had 
learnt the whole history of the Raycliffe family. 
The Leslies' description of Reginald charmed her ; 
and, unconsciously to herself, he became the em- 
bodiment of her ideal. She was interested in him, 
and his misfortunes made an involuntary impression 
upon her mind. There was a sentiment too of 
poetry attaching to Reginald ; she liked to question 
about his history, then revolve it, and hope great 
things for him in the future, until gradually her 
fancy threw a halo around him which, to her mind, 
lighted up the very atmosphere of his presence. 
Meta's practical sense and noble determination to 
support herself by farming had inspired Ellinor with 
respect for her character, whilst to her mind's eye 
perhaps she pictured a rather plain, high- cheeked, 
strong-minded woman, whose commonplace mode 
of thought rendered her an uncongenial spirit to the 
refined and highly toned Reginald Raycliffe. 
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"How I can fancy that poor fellow pining for 
sympathy ! " thought she one day, as she paused 
opposite the gates of Holmlee to gaze upon its time- 
honoured walls, and to dream of the noble chivalry 
of days gone by. 

As she stood meditating, Meta gazed too, with 
tears in her eyes, to think that the home of her 
fathers should be in the possession of strangers 
whilst a Raycliffe lived, and made no effort to raise 
himself from the mire of poverty into which he had 
fallen. Meta heaved a deep sigh. The sight of 
the beautiful, envied, and wealthy Miss Glenmore 
perhaps produced it in her sad and lonely heart. 
How little can one heart judge another ! Ellinor 
was as unhappy as Meta, yet Meta thought her the 
spoiled child of fortune, and for a single moment 
felt disposed to murmur at the unequal distribution 
of this world's goods. 

Ellinor turned in the direction of the sigh, and 
found her Xantippe Raycliffe transformed into a 
lovely girl, in whose face and form not a line of 
shrewism lurked. She thought she would speak; 
but Meta, guessing the intention, quietly bowed and 
walked away. She did not know the Glenmores, 
nor did she desire their acquaintance; they were 
unprincipled people or they would not retain what 
ought by every law of right to be another's. She 
had only to glance at Mrs. Glenmore and her son to 
discover they were proud and frivolous — their very 
walk up the aisle of the church on Sunday indicated 
that. "Yes, they carry their worldliness to the 
very altar of God ! " said Meta to herself, as she 
tried to extenuate her coolness to Ellinor Glenmore. 
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Shortly after this rencontre Ellinor left Abbots 
Thorpe. Meta heard the gossips say that Miss 
Glenmore had been turned out of her brother's 
house because she did not approve of his proceedings, 
and she also knew that many poor folk blessed the 
departing feet which had so often carried comfort 
and hope during her short sojourn among them, 
even Thomas Rymer having said " that Miss Glen- 
more was quite a different sort of a ' Miss' to what 
any one knowing her mother would believe her to 
be." Meta remembered Ellinor's smile, and thought, 
had she not been a Glenmore, she could have loved 
her too. 

One of the first persons Ellinor met at Lady Ful- 
ton's was Reginald Raycliffe. She also saw him 
frequently at the Gortons. 

Lady Pulton and Mr. Gorton had rendered sub- 
stantial aid to Reginald in his church and parish. 
They liked him, and appreciated the self-denying 
efforts he was making to bring his chaotic district 
within the circle and sympathies of civilised society. 

Lady Pulton was loud in Reginald's commenda- 
tion; had she known with what avidity her niece 
listened to his praise she might perhaps have 
paused, in dread of the result. Daily he found 
some pretext for a call at Lady Fulton's. Ellinor 
seemed to his poetic mind the embodiment of his 
ideal ; her soft voice, sweet smile, and lovely face, 
joined to the gentle dignity of her manner, drew 
forth his appreciative worship for all that is pure 
and good. Lady Pulton saw her mistake too late. 
" How could I be so silly and blind ?" thought she. 
"I might have foreseen they were the two most 
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likely beings in the world to fall in love with each 
other. After all, are not marriages made in heaven ? 
It is a mistake, but I must make the best of it now, 
and do for them while I live what I can. Would that 
I had the ability to leave dear Ellinor something 
when I die ! Then, too, there is that heartless, 
worldly Mrs. Glenmore and her scape-grace son; 
what will they say to Ellinor for marrying a penni- 
less gentleman? We shall never be forgiven." 
Lady Fulton smiled complacently; knitted her scarlet 
wool faster, but seemed in no way disturbed at the 
thought. 

Their indignation was certainly excessive when 
Ellinor wrote to announce her intended marriage, 
and anxiously implored her mother to sanction it, 
and to give her a mother's blessing. She also wrote 
to Harcourt. Many days passed before she received 
any reply. At length a cold refusal came. 

" Neither by word nor deed," wrote Mrs. Glen- 
more, " will I or your brother sanction so mad an 
act." 

Ellinor wept bitterly over this cruel letter, but 
determined to marry without her mother's consent, 
for Mrs. Glenmore had long ago delegated her 
maternal authority to Lady Fulton, always mani- 
festing an extraordinary amount of indifference to- 
wards her daughter. This unnatural conduct had 
often been a severe but secret cause of sorrow to 
Ellinor. Their refusal produced a totally different 
effect upon Reginald ; he was delighted. Ellinor 
would be his own, his very own, and his principles 
would not be outraged by intimacy with her family. 
The world would see that although he loved and 
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married Ellinor, he gave no countenance to her 
roue brother, or her fashionable mother. 

A few weeks afterwards the marriage was solem- 
nised, Mr. Gorton being " father giver." He and 
Marian had given substantial proof of their affection 
for Ellinor in the small neat house to which Regi- 
nald was about to take his bride. It was situated in 
Reginald's parish, and close to his church — two 
small abodes turned into one. There Mr. Gorton 
and Marian had spent hours planning and makings 
the best of the place for Ellinor. It was furnished 
at Mr. Gorton's expense, whilst Marian's refined 
taste had presided over every arrangement. 

And now they have been married eighteen months. 
The trial year is passed, and Ellinor has proudly 
claimed her " flitch " from Mr. Gorton. Had she 
severely analysed her right to it she might perhaps 
have discovered some little shortcoming on the part 
of her husband. It takes two to quarrel is a received 
axiom; thus Reginald's occasional irritability of 
temper, falling as it did upon the smooth, quiet 
spirit of his wife, found no frictional rub of words to 
heat it into anger. Men who love their wives most 
dearly — yea, would lay down their lives for them — 
are sometimes very cross husbands. They have 
acquired a legal right, remember, to use a scourge, 
no thicker than their finger, upon the white back of 
their dear one, so no wonder that they do occa- 
sionally exercise their privileges in a modified degree 
whilst riding to the death their favourite conjugal 
hobby horse — implicit obedience. Keep heart, then, 
young wife, smarting with pain after a first scold ; 
it means nothing if you hold your tongue and be 
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submissive, except that " dear Harry " was vexed in 
town, comes home in a bad temper, and relieves his 
pent-up feeling by finding fault with his wife. That 
is all, my dear little woman, if you won't make a fuss 
and cry. Don't speak — tie down your unruly mem- 
ber, and in half an hour you shall find yourself upon 
the topmost pinnacle of your woman's rights. Harry 
will lift you to it. 

Ellinor never perceived Reginald's moody fits of 
temper. What a blessing is that short-sighted 
mental vision which prevents our seeing the faults 
and failings of our friends ! — it saves us many a 
pang and them many an angry word ! 

Ellinor possessed the blessing, and was perfectly 
blind to her husband's constitutional faults of cha- 
racter. The angry cloud passed over her head, 
darkening their domestic life for an instant, but 
leaving it the next more serene than before ; whilst 
Reginald, in the full belief of his own amiability, 
went to bed each night with a thankful sense of the 
love and peace which spread their placid wings over 
his frugal but happy hearth. But how different it 
might have been ! It must be confessed that Regi- 
nald Raycliffe, whilst emulating the spirituality of a 
saint, not unfrequently, like the Christian who over- 
fasts, succumbed to his infirmity — his thorn in the 
flesh — and gave place to temptation. 

One day he had been unusually irritable — every- 
thing vexed and annoyed his excitable temper. 
Only six persons at church that Friday morning. 
The school was languishing, his night-class was 
scantily attended, the choir sang badly, and he had 
been woefully distressed and harassed in his visits 
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among the poor. All this was enough to try the 
temper of most men, but Reginald had suffered a 
further annoyance in the cruel and unjust remarks 
made upon him by one of the leading newspapers of 
the day. His poem had come out, and became the 
pretext for all the abuse which party spirit and 
malice could invent. Reginald's poem touched upon 
a theme of bygone days — there was not a word of 
religious controversy from beginning to end — and 
yet the sage critic who cut up its every page, saw 
pope and cardinals, inquisitions and Ignatius Loyola 
standing like black " familiars," ready to introduce 
the Lady of Babylon to the simple-minded Pro- 
testant people of England ! Party spirit had been 
evoked by the publication of those wonderful " Tracts 
for the Times." Tract " 90 " had just come out, 
and Christian England trembled in the throes of 
indignation. That tract/ and perhaps two others, 
for the time retarded the progress of legitimate 
Church principles. Moderate Churchmen even suf- 
fered rebuke, and a surplice became the badge of 
ignominy. Out of evil comes good. Thanks that 
our Church has ridden over the storm. Far better 
have the tempest which shall bring and keep every 
man in full vigour to his post, than a calm sea, lazy 
flapping sails, and no wind to waft our good old 
ship into the haven which lies the other side of 
Jordan ! 

Undoubtedly Reginald was a High Churchman, 
but he had no Romanising tendencies, although he 
desired the discipline of the English Church to be 
more fully developed and better established. To 
the world he was a Puseyite — that Nazarene of our 
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nineteenth century ; and had he been possessed of 
all the virtues since the days of Noah, Low Church 
pietists would still have pointed the finger of scorn, 
and, shaking their wise heads, exclaimed, "Heed 
him not, he is a Puseyite ! " Some of the papers 
wrote him down, and half the world who only read 
"the news," and always believe what they read, 
decided that Reginald RayclifFe was an emissary of 
the Jesuits, quite ready to sell his Church and his 
own soul, too, to the Pope of Rome. Had there 
been a friendly critic who would have pointed out 
the deep catholic thoughts abounding in the poem, 
and declared the musical harmony of his verse, 
Reginald must have risen high, from the intrinsic 
merit of his work, in the opinion of the public. As 
it was, no one troubled themselves to read his poem ; 
a few hasty, ill-judged lines ruined a work which 
had cost months of labour, and which, from its beauty 
and purity of tone, must have benefited every un- 
prejudiced reader. Reginald was at first suprised, 
and then angry, as he had laid it down as a law 
before commencing to write, that he would avoid 
polemics, and that resolve had been a ruling, guiding 
principle throughout the work. Success, however, 
did not attend Reginald's poem, and it became 
Ellinor's daily thought how she could best soothe 
the chafed and angry spirit of her husband. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

One day Reginald had been to his publishers, and 
was returning home gloomy and depressed, by the 
scenes of vice and misery in his parish which he 
had just passed through, when he met Mr. Eilerton. 
Reginald and Theodore Eilerton had become inti- 
mate friends. Reciprocal interests and anxieties 
often draw men together whose feelings and ideas 
are very diverse. 

" How d'ye do, Raycliffe ? I was just going to 
call upon you ; but, my good fellow, you look like 
Erebus." 

" Do I — or Jove — which ? The latter, I imagine." 

" Then you have seen the last and best critique upon 
your poem have you ? It was gloriously cut up — a 
whole chapter in the paper devoted to it ; so your 
fortune is made, and we shall yet see you triumphant 
in the car of fame, crowned like Dante ! " 

" As usual, in high spirits, Eilerton, and ready to 
banter your ghost, could you meet it," said Reginald, 
with a forced smile, as he took his friend's arm, and 
walked with him to his own house. 

" ' A merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance/ 
I should not live a month if I looked at the black 
side of everything. You should wear amber spec- 
tacles in this parish of yours ; I always put mine on 
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before I walk through my own delectable sphere of 
labour; then, if I meet a drunken woman one mo- 
ment, I can anticipate the pleasure of saying, ' How 
d'ye do ? ' to a sober one the next, and so on. No 
man could live longer than a missionary at Sierra 
Leone in these parishes, were he to keep up his 
feelings at high-pressure mark. Be cool and never 
steam, that is my motto — let it be yours too." 

" I am always cool," replied Reginald ; " I con- 
sider calm self-possession to be a Christian duty." 

By this time they had reached Reginald's house. 
The pretty church, the orderly schools, and the 
RayclifFes' neat house, had an odd effect in that low, 
depraved neighbourhood : the contrast might be 
suggestive of state attire in a rag-shop. The 
parson's house, indeed, was the wonder and admira- 
tion of every urchin in the parish ; perhaps, too, it 
might inspire the wholesome, because emulative, 
envy of many a sorry housewife. 

Reginald admitted himself with a latch-key, and 
whilst doing so was watched and laughed at by a 
crowd of dirty boys and girls. Once admitted, they 
found a haven of rest in the little back parlour, 
where Ellinor was busy copying music for the choir. 

"What a contrast ! " ejaculated Mr. Ellerton, as 
his eye glanced around the refined and elegant 
apartment. It was a quiet closed-in room, set apart 
as Reginald's study. Not that the place is much to 
a highly cultivated mind, still beauty and fitness add 
somewhat, perhaps, to the gracefulness and reverence 
of thought. 

" Oh, Reggy ! I thought you would never return — 
four long hours since you left me ! Where have you 
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been? But you .have brought Mr. Ellerton, so I 
am appeased at once." Ellinor rose from her chair, 
and advanced to greet her husband and his friend 
with her sweetest smile of welcome. Theodore 
Ellerton was an M.A. of Cambridge, who had 
not distinguished himself particularly at college, 
although a man of great mental vigour and force 
of character. The power to act and think might 
sometimes, perhaps, lie dormant, but it was there 
ready, like the strength of Samson, to be called forth 
when required. Theodore was undoubtedly hand- 
some ; he had a fine manly figure and " grand air," 
which commands respect. Not a wrinkle marred 
the beauty of his massive forehead, which was both 
high and broad, bespeaking an equally balanced 
cranium of powerful intellectual vigour, softened 
and toned down by an all-embracing benevolence. 
His eyes and lips were stern in repose, marking 
strong lines of thought upon his face, and suggest- 
ing that their possessor had a penetrative insight 
into the characters of his fellow-men. In pleasant 
conversation that expression wore away, leaving 
the sharp outlines softened like a rugged landscape 
lighted up by a sunbeam. In infancy his nurse 
said his good temper kept 'him healthy; and she 
was right, for Theodore Ellerton was a thoroughly 
healthy man, physically and mentally; exhaustion, 
consequent upon fatigue, was unknown to him; 
dyspepsia a name, not a reality ; whilst morbid sen- 
sibility could have no chance of accumulation in the 
joyous vitality of his vigorous mind. 

" How are you, Mrs. RayclifFe ? and how is my 
little Turk, the baby-boy ? I must see him before 
I go." 
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" Well, thank you ; but I have so many questions 
to ask, I have not patience to give replies. In the 
first place, when did you see the Gortons ? " 

" Last Monday." 

" How was Marian ? I have not seen her for a 
fortnight ; she is kept in such a round of gaiety, I 
fear her health will suffer in consequence." 

" She looked like Hebe when I saw her ; it was 
certainly evening, when beauty looks the best, but 
I thought I had never seen a lovelier face and form 
than hers. Hugh Ethelstone was there, of course, 
but did not seem so much elated with his good for- 
tune as I should have expected." 

u He says little, but feels all the more," suggested 
Ellinor. " Hugh is not very demonstrative before 
strangers." 

" Partner in one of the richest firms in London, 
and going to marry a lovely girl who adores him, it 
is a wonder his light heart does not suggest a trip 

over the moon ; mine would if " Theodore broke 

off at the " if," and sighed deeply. 

€t Does Hugh really love Marian ? " asked Regi- 
nald. 

" If he does *not he is not the good fellow I take 
him to be. A finer or more manly nature than his 
I have rarely met. I know him well, and some day 
he will rise to distinction," replied Mr. Ellerton, 
warmly ; " his views of life and^ its duties are based 
upon the purest and loftiest principles of benevo- 
lence to man and gratitude to God. Adversity has 
done him good, and taught him a lesson he will 
never forget ; but it has been a hard struggle." 

" Prosperity seems to attend an Ethelstone where- 
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ever he goes," rejoined Reginald, with some acer- 
bity. " They flourish as green bay-trees, whilst 
others fade, die, and are trampled under foot of 
man like autumn leaves." 

u Still," Ellinor ventured to remark, " Hugh has 
been sorely tried; life has not been all sunshine to him. 
Disinherited, and for a long time without a friend in 
the world, we cannot but admire the character of 
one, a mere youth, who has so bravely withstood 
the temptations incident to poverty." 

" He is a noble fellow and deserves to prosper," 
said Ellerton. 

tc Suffering is good for all men, and especially for 
the Ethelstones, who have too long walked this 
earth as if it were all their own and must last for 
ever, because they belonged to it," added Reginald. 

"The consciousness of needing something more 
than mere human help is often first awakened in the 
heart by sufferings," replied Ellerton. " Hugh will 
prosper and be happy, because he has the faculty of 
making everybody love and respect him. I antici- 
pate a happy future for him yet." 

The subject was too personal, and Ellerton soon 
discovered that Reginald was bitter upon it ; he was 
glad, therefore, when he began to generalise, by 
remarking tritely that " worldly fame is scarcely to 
be desired." 

" I agree with you, Raycliffe ; a man is never the 
same to himself or others after the intoxication of 
perfect success." 

" Then those who are unsuccessful have the satis- 
faction of feeling that they have merely escaped a 
temptation," put in Ellinor, laughingly. 
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" Just so, Mrs. Raycliffe. Reputation is a mere 
bubble/' Ellerton added, "bursting often when 
largest and brightest. How few public men can 
tell what posterity will say about them ; what they 
excel in now may be least thought of hereafter. 
Prince Rupert is said to have invented mezzotint; 
we only think of him as a man of warlike exploits. 
Milton wrote theology and politics ; we care not for 
that fact, but know him only as the author of the 
sublime 'Paradise Lost/ 'Comus/ and/ Samson/ yet 
these works exercised no influence upon his life, j^nd 
left him in the retirement of Hoton as poor and as 
obscure as before." 

" Yet the world/' said Reginald, €t only believes 
in success. Men who rise are applauded, those who 
fall are hissed : Favour is a fickle goddess, whose 
frown or smile is not worth having." 

" Men of every diversity of gift," replied Ellerton, 
t€ have been calumniated before now — that is true ; 
merit does not always win justice. The public 
memory is [short, and not always logical, but yet 
the world must still trade on upon her two great 
capitals — money and intellect. Tell me, Raycliffe, 
why do we educate our boys upon a mass of fact 
and observation which we think will best adapt them 
for their future life ? " 

" Simply on the chance of their success," he re- 
plied. 

" That is true, but we like to give them the chance, 
and to show up our sons as brave men and true, 
rather than as fools, upon the broad platform of life : 
the plaudits of an admiring world may not ring in 
their ears, but we have fulfilled our duty to them 

VOL. I. R 
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and the country which owns them. Where would 
England's greatness be if men only educated their 
sods to be poets, statesmen, and painters ? It is 
not the flashings of occasional genius which make 
up a nation's greatness, but rather the steady per- 
severance of her many plodding sons — men who, like 
the richest ore of the land, lie below the surface of 
society, unknown and unappreciated by the world at 
large." 

"But/' said Reginald, "your plodding, illiterate 
men are often more successful in the world than 
men of the highest order of talent ; how do you 
account for that ? " 

"With very little difficulty," he answered. "Men 
of transcendent ability are often very deficient in 
one grand element of greatness — taking care of 
themselves and their own interests. They fail to 
adopt the commonest precautionary measures, and 
then turn upon the world victims to ill-usage and 
neglect. An ill-used man is a species of individual 
the world accounts troublesome. The public re- 
quires the man who serves her interests to be able 
to take care of his own, and if he fail, confidence in 
him is lost ; whilst another, not half so gifted, but 
free from the fatal defect, takes his place, and is 
accounted strong enough to fill it." 

" And do you defend this, EUerton ? " 

" Certainly not ; all I assert is the fact. I have 
known too many instances to be able to doubt it ; 
the grievous injustice it works is another affair : but 
we cannot make the world perfect, good and evil walk 
through its length and breadth side by side : let us 
take the good, whilst we endeavour to avoid the evil." 
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<c Ellerton, I cannot fall in with your views. You 
will succeed, I shall not, and do not/' said Reginald, 
with a sigh, which brought his wife's soft eyes to his 
face with a beam of love. 

" I hope we may both succeed in our vocation, 
Ellerton replied, gravely, " that of winning souls to 
Christ ; I look for nothing higher or nobler/' 

" That is understood," rejoined Reginald, testily. 
" There are two systems, the worldly and religious, 
as opposite to each other as the north to the south ; 
we were discussing the worldly, therefore I avoided 
the religious/' 

" But how soon is superficiality discovered/' said 
Ellinor, anxious to divert from a disagreeable subject. 
" I had an amusing instance of it that last day I was 
at the Exhibition with Marian and Hugh Ethelstone. 
An ecstatic amateur stood in well-feigned rapture 
before an ordinary picture. € Charming ! ' he ex- 
claimed ; " it is Turner's chef-d'oeuvre — noble, soul- 
stirring picture,' he continued, dramatically. € My 

dear fellow, spare your rapture,' said Lord , 

a real connoisseur, who at that moment joined his 
friend ; ' you are wasting that fine taste of yours 

upon Mr. 's vile imitation of the inimitable 

Turner.' I," added Ellinor, "turned away my head ; 
I did not .wish to see how the learned amateur 
looked." 

This anecdote had the happy effect of turning the 
conversation to paintings, and painters, books, and 
other pleasant things. Oh, tact, how many rough 
edges are worn smooth by your Chesterfieldian polish I 
How can we underrate its value when we suffer such 
mental anguish where it is not found ! 

R 2 
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" By-the-bye, whilst I think of it, Raycliffe, may 
I visit a sick person in your parish? she lives in 
Clarendon Street, close to your church." 

" Certainly, you may ; why ask such a question ? 
Can I be of use in the case ? if I can, command me/' 
. " It is a most singular one, and I am deeply inte- 
rested in it. The poor creature tells me she has just 
returned from the Continent. She is wretchedly 
poor, has the remains of great beauty, is very refined, 
but not perfectly educated. Her name is Moore, 
but I cannot help thinking that is not her real name." 

" Can I be of use to her ? " asked EUinor. 

Mr. EUerton seemed suddenly to remember some- 
thing, and flushed scarlet. He stammered out his 
thanks and an excuse, and then hastily took leave. 

His strange behaviour surprised EUinor extremely ; 
Reginald, however, was too absent to perceive it. 

"What could it mean?" EUinor asked herself 
twenty times during that night. She Uttle knew, 
happily for herself, how intimately the history of 
Mrs. Moore was bound up in that of her own family. 

But to return to Hugh, who is now a partner in 
the firm of Miles Gorton and Co. The world smiles 
upon him, young men court his acquaintance, mammas 
invite, and marriageable young ladies talk, sing, and 
play at him, whilst they try their best to fascinate 
by their charms. Miles Gorton is much engaged in 
public affairs : parliamentary duties, chairmanships, 
&c, &c, leave him little time for recreation or private 
business. Daily Hugh finds himself launched farther 
and farther upon the great sea of merchandise. He 
is absorbed in the pursuit, and occupies a high position 
on 'Change as a "first-rate" business man; nav, 
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he is even looked up to, and quoted as an authority. 
Sometimes, when influential men and lovely women 
courted his society, and listened attentively to his 
remarks, he would smile, and ask himself how 
things would have been had he not discovered an 
uncle ? Had he been Hugh Atheling Ethelstone, dis- 
inherited, and out at the elbows, should he have found 
any one willing to say " what a good fellow Ethelstone 
is ? " The answer was an emphatic €€ no." Is it 
surprising that men love prosperity, and will almost 
sell their souls for fortune's summer shower of gold, 
when the world is so certain to clothe its possessor 
with the wisdom of a Solomon, and the virtues of a 
saint? "But, after all/' he went on to cogitate, 
" true peace of mind can never entirely depend upon 
the external incidents of riches or poverty ; littlfe, 
with plenty of love, would satisfy me, were it not for 
my great, grand object ; for that I must work, yea, 
slave, were it necessary. No man, except he were a 
miser, heapeth up riches for himself, but for his 
'object/ whatever that may be — and mine is the 
recovery of Abbots Thorpe — the restitution of rights 
to the Church, and the destruction of a horrid curse — 
for this I am corftent to work, slave, and be spent, 
for they are more to me than wife or friend." 

Hugh winced at the word " wife." Did he love 
Marian as sincerely as she deserved, and as much as 
his nature was capable of loving? That was the 
conscience question which the word evoked. Again 
a shadow, bright, beautiful, and loving, crossed his 
mental path ; but it was not Marian's. In vain he 
shut his eyes, it was there ! In vain he wrote 
" Marian, Marian," over an entire sheet of paper in 
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his private office, instead of reading business letters ; 
the shadow came, bright, beautiful, and loving as 
ever. First it smiled, and then it wept with arms 
outstretched to Hugh : he heeded them not ; so the 
shadow died away with nerveless hanging limbs, as 
though his averted eye ended her battle of life ! 

" Oh, Meta ! Meta ! haunt me no longer ! God 
be merciful, and remove this temptation from me ! 
Marian, Marian, I do love you, my own, my beautiful, 
loving Marian ! Where in the world can one so 
good and true be found ? " 

So the shadow faded away. Hugh drowned his 
thoughts in the vortex of business, and in the even- 
ing dined again in Eaton Square, where he forgot his 
morning's meditations, in the joy of knowing that in 
one short month Marian would be his wife, his sweet 
" child wife/' and that he should be blessed among 
men. 

Marian was blithe as a lark, because Hugh was 
her own, and loved her dearly. She scribbled notes 
to her friends, made them presents, and in the exuber- 
ance of her joy, longed to make the whole world 
happy. Scraps of paper lay in her desk covered 
with, " Hugh, my husband ; Hugh, my husband : " 
the words were music to Marian, and rung in harmo- 
nious changes all day long in her ear. 

Miles Gorton, too, was perfectly satisfied. Marian 
loved Hugh, and her happiness was everything to 
him. Hugh, he said, was a capital fellow, the very 
man he should choose for a son-in-law. He was 
strong in mind and body, affectionate and sensible, 
generous and genuine, with that " something " 
stamped upon him which bespoke his future success. 
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His affairs, too, with regard to his ultimate recovery 
of Abbots Thorpe, were progressing satisfactorily, 
and Marian, his loved Marian, the mistress of Abbots 
Thorpe, appeared to Mr. Gorton a worldly position 
far from undesirable. The curse he thought nothing 
about ; it had long been dismissed from his practical, 
common-sense mind. 

The knowledge Hugh had gained concerning Mr. 
Trapps and the Glenmore family in the office of 
Jones, Twigg, and Son, had been most carefully 
discussed by himself and uncle. This discussion had 
resulted in the whole particulars of the case being 
placed in the hands, and entrusted to the care, of Mr. 
Gorton's lawyer, with instructions at once to proceed 
in the matter. 

In this position we must leave our hero, whilst 
we visit Abbots Thorpe, and like another Diable 
Boiteux, unroof a few houses in order to further the 
interests of our tale. 

Holmlee is first on the list. Poor Holmlee ! It 
is now a refronted villa residence, the " genteel " 
house of rich lawyer Bookes. Mr. and Mrs. Bookes 
have marriageable daughters, and a son in the army. 
Twenty thousand is the minimum fortune of each of 
the Misses Bookes ; so the family hold up their heads, 
especially since they went to Holmlee, and spend 
their days in storming by stratagem the proud homes 
of the neighbouring gentry, in the vain endeavour 
to gain a firm footing in good society. It won't do, 
however, and the Bookeses are invariably snubbed, 
and voted vulgar people, at all the county gatherings 
they frequent. And no wonder indeed, did you see 
the procession of six — Mr. and Mrs. Bookes and 
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four daughters — enter a room ; one glance, and the 
fate of all six "in society" is at once decided 
in your mind. Short, fat Mr. Rookes, red to your 
finger tips, and hung in California gold, take a 
word of advice, and return to your native insigni- 
ficance. Mrs. Rookes and daughters make farewell 
curtsies to the Abbots Thorpe gentry, and carry 
your ringlets, ribbons, and patois to the regions of 
lower life, where your money and impudence may 
reign supreme. 

The only people at Abbots Thorpe who receive the 
Rookeses upon a friendly footing, except the Leslies, 
who tolerate everybody with true Christian forbear- 
ance, are the Glenmores. The Rookeses try to patro- 
nise the Leslies ; " they are so poor, but have such a 
wonderful entree into the very best society, if they 
only used the privilege." No later than last Tuesday, 
Miss Matilda Rookes saw Lady de Tracy's carriage 
at the parsonage door. Mrs. Leslie stood at the window 
with her ladyship, and actually had the baby in her 
arms. Poor Mrs. Leslie, it is so strange how wonder- 
fully attached all these grand people are to her ! She 
is so simple, has no style, and does such menial 
things in her house. Matilda thought they must 
pity her, because they were so poor, and that must 
be the secret of their attention. No such thing, 
Miss Matilda. Mrs. Leslie was assuredly poor, and 
did menial things ; she ironed her husband's irre- 
proachable neck-ties, darned socks, washed babies, 
and tried to make one piece of roasting meat last a 
week, because they could not afford more. And yet 
Mrs. Leslie was a thorough lady, and would be 
received with affection, where the Rookeses, with all 
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their wealth, could gain no admittance. Wealth is 
doubtless a golden key to society, but it will not fit 
every social lock ! 

Mrs. Glenmore chafed at the annoyance of con- 
stantly inviting " those dreadful Rookeses," but Har- 
court liked Cecilia, and wished her to be constantly 
there. For the rest of the family [he cared not a 
straw, only people might " talk," he said, if they 
constantly singled her out from the rest. He might 
have spared himself that thoughtful suggestion, 
because people did " talk " already. 

Cecilia Rookes was a fine, showy girl, with long 
black ringlets, dark, sparkling eyes, a large mouth, 
bright brunette complexion, and brilliant teeth, 
whose only fault was their size. She was what 
provincial people, in a ball room, call a " dashing 
girl." In her own family she wa* considered a 
beauty, and remarkably clever. To her they looked 
up for counsel and support upon all trying occasions, 
because she had seen life, been educated at a school 
in London with the Lord Mayor's daughter and 
other equally important young ladies, whose parents, 
like the Rookeses, had faith in a school conventional 
block of semi-great people. 

In all social strategy Cecilia was an adept. Lady 
de Tracy's frown, Lord John Mortimer's cool polite- 
ness, never disconcerted her in the least. She talked, 
laughed, and sang; asked for invitations, tickets 
for this and that, with irrepressible pertinacity, 
was never repelled by hauteur, and, in short, was 
one of those " buffer ladies " who always yielded, 
but rebounded to her place again, ready to receive 
the next rebuff in perfect good humour. 
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Harcourt was struck with Cecilia's appearance the 
first time they met. " By Jove, she's a beauty ! she 
even knows how to walk, her bearing is faultless !" 
was his exclamation. 

"Rather a vulgar style, my dear Harcourt," 
replied Mrs. Glenmore. 

Gertrude was disgusted with Harcourt's undis- 
guised admiration for Cecilia Rookes, and the evident 
pleasure it afforded her to be admired. Gertrude did 
not possess the virtue of silence, so with a haughty 
toss of her little head, remarked, that " doubtless 
Miss Cecilia would please Harcourt's taste, as he 
always admired daubs; and,' 7 she added, "bright 
scarlet and yellow are his favourite colours." 

Harcourt' s acquaintance with the Rookes family 
quickly grew into intimacy. 

" People may say what they like, but Cecilia is a 
splendid girl, and has more 'go' in her than all 
the Lady de Tracys of Yorkshire put together; 
they envy her, and that is why she is snubbed so. 
Gerty tosses that proud head of hers every time 
she meets her, and says, ' How do you do, Miss 
Cecilia? I am in haste, adieu !' just as though 
Cecilia were a shop girl, or something of that sort. 
I have no patience, and will humble that haughty 
spirit yet for her » 

Harcourt mimicked his wife's tone and manner 
with sarcastic rancour. 

Rides, drives, pic-nics, and parties, at Holmlee 
and Abbots Thorpe, brought Harcourt and Cecilia 
constantly together. 

" Where is that fine-looking, but bold, presuming 
girl going with Harcourt Glenmore ? " asked Mrs. 
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Delany, at apic-nic one day, when she observed the 
two pairing off by themselves. 

" Cannot imagine," replied her next neighbour $ 
" but habit is second nature, and we cease to remark 
the absence of our host and his fair friend now." 

The two laughed a duet, looked at each other 
significantly, and sighed. 

" Poor Mrs. Harcourt Glenmore ! " 

" I don't think she can love her husband," said a 
bright, happy-faced young bride who stood near." 
" I should die, or be very wicked, if Edwin were to 
flirt with any one." 

These remarks passed in a moss-covered summer- 
house, commanding a lovely peep of the winding 
river and the ruins of an ancient tower. Gertrude 
had approached unseen by the party within, and 
heard every word. Her heart throbbed painfully, and 
she remained behind the house for a few moments, 
in order to recover herself. Perhaps anger and out- 
raged feeling had as much to do with the beating 
of her heart as pain and grief for the loss of Har- 
court' s love and consideration. " He married me for 
money, and never loved me !" that, was her constant 
thought. 

Gertrude had wonderfully improved in self-pos- 
session and womanly dignity. She pressed her small 
hands tightly over her heart, and said, " This is silly ! 
Where is my! determination not to feel any slight 
that Harcourt or his friends put upon me? A 
neglected, unloved wife loses caste with every one ; 
but I will yet show him, and the world, that I can 
rise above it and maintain my own position." 

In another instant Gertrude came forward, walked 
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into the summer-house, radiant in beauty/ and with 
the consciousness of dignity upon her. 

" Oh, Mrs. Harcourt ! why did you forsake us ? 
I have had such a hunt for you," said a fine-looking, 
fashionable young man who now joined the summer- 
house party, and cast himself full length in an 
elegant attitude upon the grass at her feet. He 
threw back his light coat, raised his small straw hat 
from his head, and panting with fatigue, shook back 
from his white brow the thick waves of his chestnut 
hair. 

" I came to seek the runaways," replied Gertrude, 
smilingly. 

" But why leave us without a word ? Had you 
not been so cruel, I should have been your escort, 
and instead of panting after you up this hill, should 
have leisurely enjoyed your society in the cool state 
of a cucumber — a consummation of bliss devoutly to 
be wished for this hot day." 

Gradually the whole party, with the exception of 
Harcourt and Cecilia Rookes, assembled in and 
around the summer-house. Songs, laughter, and 
chatty wit, bright and evanescent as the sparkles in 
champagne, rang their merry changes during the 
fast fleeting hours. 

" Where can that fellow Harcourt have gone?" 
asked Harry Verner, the young man who had fol- 
lowed Gertrude up the hill. 

" Oh, he is teaching the fair Cecilia how to angle 
successfully up the river yonder," replied Sir Perry 
Pierrepont. " They have gone in quest of deep water." 

Gertrude flushed at the implied sarcasm, but 
said nothing. 
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' " Another song ! Harry, give the truants the 
Alpine call. Let ns see if that will bring them to 
their senses/' whispered Mrs. Delany to Sir Perry 
Pierrepont, who sat at her feet on the grass, with 
his knees up to his chin. 

"No, no; a German 'Lied' from Mrs. Har- 
court ; her sweet voice will beguile the happy hours 
away far better than my Alpine call," said Harry 
Verner, looking straight into Gertrude's face with 
undisguised admiration, but with a certain amount 
of reverence mixed with it. 

"I never sing without an accompaniment; but 
Sir Perry Pierrepont has proved himself upon many 
occasions lately what Shakspeare calls ' & fellow of 
infinite jest and humour/ Suppose, therefore, we 
ask him to resume the 'cap and bells' for our 
amusement ? " 

Gertrude owed Sir Perry a grudge for his remark 
about the angling, so seized the first opportunity to 
pay it. 

" My wit, dear Mrs. Harcourt, is like the Will- 
o'-the-Wisp some foolish people hunt after, but 
never find. We all, however, hunt him in one 
shape or another. He has no circumscribed orbit, 
but leads on to folly perpetually." 

" Then the universality of his genius may possibly 
be my excuse for seeking a ( second Daniel ' in the 
person of Sir Perry Pierrepont," replied Gertrude, 
with a sarcastic smile, but with inward pain, as she 
realised his intention to annoy her by a covert 
allusion to her husband and Cecilia Rookes. Wounds 
as often bleed internally as not, especially mental 
ones. 
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What is that ? What is that ? Something good, 
that is certain!" every one exclaimed together, for 
Sir Perry had the character of always saying good 
things — very bitter, but capital hits! The truth 
was, he was an inveterate bore, and an ill-natured 
bore, who delighted in mischief, and stole the life 
out of every witticism or tale he heard, dressing up 
its skeleton with his own verbosity. People were 
afraid of him, so allowed him to be oracular. 

" By-the-bye," asked Lucy Preemantle, "are 
general characters used]up for Mrs. Glenmore's fancy 
ball next week ? Who can suggest appropriate ones ? 
I mean characters suited to different styles of " 

" Beauty ?" put in Mrs. Delany, as she perceived 
the young bride hesitated to say the word. 

" Yes, of beauty," said Gertrude, placing a lovely 
wreath of wild flowers she had been busily wreathing 
upon Lucy Freemantle's head. " You must be Flora, 
dear ; your style harmonises best with flowers — wild 
flowers." 

" We will commence with Mrs. Glenmore. Would 
she had discarded head-ache, and been with us 
now ! " said Sir Perry. 

"Oh, we are very happy!" said thoughtless, 
truthful Edward Freemantle, feasting his eyes upon 
his young wife's lovely face. 

" Truthful, if not polite," whispered Harry Verner 
to Gertrude. " But Mrs. Glenmore's character — a 
Cleopatra ? " 

"No ! no !" some one said; "she was swarthy." 

" Paint is fashionable," put in odious Sir Perry. 

"Cassandra?" suggested Mrs. Delany. 

" Mrs. Glenmore is to personate Anne, Duchess of 
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Marlborough," said Gertrude, rising to prepare for 
departure. 

" A fair Geraldine you will be, won't you, dear 
Mrs. Harcourt?" whispered Harry Verner, scorch- 
ing his wings in the melting fire of Gertrude's 
sparkling eyes. 

" And Miss Cecilia Bookes ? still far away ; let us 
declare her character. Suppose we say a penitent 
Magdalen?" suggested Sir Perry, with perfect im- 
mobility of feature. 

" Oh, that would never do ! " said innocent Lucy 
Freemantle; " 'the Magdalen' is always represented 
with such beautiful golden locks, and Cecilia Bookes 
has black ringlets and dark eyes." 

" ' Could some fey the giftie gie as 
To sefronnelves as others see as/ " 

said Gertrude, "then we might hope Sir Perry 
would repent." 

tf Bepent, dear Mrs. Harcourt — yes, a thousand 
times for one sweet smile from you." 

" Bepentance without reformation is worthless," 
replied Gertrude, turning haughtily from Sir Perry, 
and taking the proffered arm of Harry Verner, 
with a gentle smile. 

" How hollow the world is, Harry," said Ger- 
trude ; a tear starting unbidden to her eyes. 

" If it gives you pain, dear Mrs. Harcourt, I 
agree with you, otherwise it seems to me very bright 
and beautiful." 

They found the carriages at the foot of the hill 
ready to convey the party home. 
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" It is very late, we ought to have started an hour 
ago/' was the general remark. 

" But Mr. Glenmore and Miss Rookes have not 
yet arrived. Where can they be ? They must have 
lost themselves in the woods." 

Significant glances were passed, but all agreed 
that they had lost their way, or strayed too far up 
the river in quest of fish. 

Gertrude chatted gaily, just as if her heart were 
as light as a feather, whilst all the time it seemed to 
hang within her like the iron weight in the old clock- 
case at Abbots Thorpe. 

" Mrs. Harcourt, are you going to wait any longer 
for your husband ? If so, I really must depart," 
said Mrs. Delany. " We have fifteen miles before 
us, and shall not be home by midnight." 

" Oh, I am so sorry ! I did not know we were 
waiting for Harcourt : we will go at once ; he will 
follow and overtake us on the road. It is evident 
they have lost their way ; Harcourt has no idea of 
locality, and always takes the longest way round 
for the nearest cut through the fields." 

"Society" fosters the family of "white lies." 
She considers them necessary evils, and they cer- 
tainly do cover the dark waters of many an aching 
heart with the thin coating of their transparent ice ! 

Mrs. Delany smiled complacently ; you could not 
have supposed that she knew Gertrude had not 
spoken the truth, but she did, and admired the tact 
and good sense which had prompted her reply. 
Alas ! that our social system should thus exalt the 
evil of deception to so large a vocation of useful- 
ness ! 
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Gertrude, with her natural sound sense upon 
many subjects, shrank from the degradation of 
being considered a neglected wife. The world must 
not be permitted to intrude behind the scenes of 
their domestic life. To be the object of pity to the 
gay, frivolous fashionables whom the lavish hospi- 
tality of her husband and Mrs. Glenmore drew 
around them was what Gertrude's proud spirit could 
not endure. 

Would that all married people were actuated by 
the same feeling in the present day ! Then the 
Divorce Court would, perhaps, have less business on 
hand with which to disgust the world, and degrade 
the domestic life of England in the eyes of civilised 
Europe. 

Gertrude and her party had nearly reached the 
gates of Abbots Thorpe before Harcourt and Cecilia 
Kookes joined them. Mrs. Delaney, and two or 
three others, had branched off upon the road to 
their own homes, declining, with some appearance 
of coolness, to return to Abbots Thorpe, on account 
of the lateness of the hour and the absence of their 
host. 

Harcourt was in the highest spirits, and treated 
their escapade as an excellent joke. The fish were 
at play on the surface of the river — capital sport, 
they rose gloriously — and Miss Cecilia, so amusing, 
he had quite forgotten that antiquated gentleman, 
" Time ;" then, too, they had taken the wrong turn 
and lost their way. 

Cecilia held up her pretty fish-basket, shook back 
her glossy ringlets, whilst she laughed giddily in 
order to display her white teeth to the company, 
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remarking, "that Mr. Glenmore was such an ardent 
follower of old Izaak Walton, and that he delighted 
to have a companion, — the contents, too, of her basket 
would not disgrace herself, she thought, as a disciple 
of the rod, — the trout must plead for them and be 
their excuse." 

The explanation was heard in perfect silence. 
Gertrude received her husband with her usual 
(before company) sweet manner, whilst to Cecilia 
she was scrupulously polite, but most haughtily 
distant. Cecilia, however, went on "never mind- 
ing," laughed and chatted with Harcourt, and then 
tried her fascinations, first upon one, and then 
another, of the gentlemen, whose free-and-easy style 
to her seemed to have no other effect than that of 
increasing her flippancy. 

Mrs. Glenmore was annoyed, and even ventured 
to remonstrate with Harcourt upon his undisguised 
admiration for a bold, and evidently unprincipled 
girl. But he was infatuated, and would not hear 
reason, even from his mother, treating Gertrude 
with more than his ordinary rude indifference. 
There was a restless glitter, too, in Harcourt's eye, 
and an elation of spirit which amounted to reck- 
lessness. The demon of ruin stood in his path 
beckoning him on — on to the abyss of destruction. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Great was the gathering of fashionable Mends for 
the fancy-ball at Abbots Thorpe next week. People 
of all sorts, and various degrees of rank, from the 
duke (a little out at the elbows, perhaps) to briefless 
barristers and youthful cornets. Mrs. Glenmore 
approved of such reunions; it was part of her 
policy, and she was never seen to so much advan- 
tage as upon these occasions. She was graciously 
kind — a Juno condescending to every star of lesser 
magnitude than herself; but Mrs. Glenmore's social 
tactics are very consummate; she is elaborately 
accomplished, and would be a fitting spouse for a 
lord of the Treasury. 

It is the night of the ball. The superb suite of 
rooms expand before the delighted, but grotesque 
and motley guests. Rooms of Babylonish magnifi- 
cence stretch on either side the ball-room, where 
"linked music, long drawn out," invites to the 
merry dance. Truly, this was a Belshazzar's feast ! 
And as truly was the " handwriting " upon the walls 
of those pompous rooms, though unseen by the gay 
and giddy throng. 

There was one, however, who although she seemed 
to enter fully into the joy of that festive scene, felt 
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miserable, and this was Gertrude. Never had she 
looked more beautiful ; Harry Verner thought so, 
and worshipped her at a distance, whilst Harcourt, 
her wedded lord, thought her a cold prude, and 
devoted himself to Cecilia Rookes, who, as " Diana 
Vernon," looked extremely handsome. 

Gertrude had made her escape for a few moments 
from the ball-room, and had sought retirement in a 
distant conservatory, where she might sigh and weep 
out unseen the heavy grief which lay at her heart. 
Whilst there she was joined by Harry Verner. 
Gertrude's eyes were dry instantly ; she had long 
cultivated, and gained, wonderful self-control. 

" I have intruded upon you, dear Mrs. Harcourt, 
to claim your hand for this dance ; but it is too late 
now, so do let us have a chat instead. What 
glorious fun it would be were I to change this gay 
cavalier dress of that vile roui, the second Charles, 
and make myself up as the ghost of old Squire 
Ethelstone. Do you know how I came to think of 
it ? " asked Harry. 

" No, indeed I do not ; but let me dissuade you," 
replied Gertrude, anxiously. 

" Oh, don't ! don't 1 I could not say you nay, and 
I long to carry out my freak. You know I sleep in 
the old squire's bed-room — they say he died there ; 
every night I shudder in horror; in fact, it is only 
by dint of saying the hymn my mother taught me 
in infancy, and hiding my head under the bed- 
clothes, that I can calm my perturbed feelings. You 
know they say the old squire walks nightly to an old 
bureau, which is in the dressing-room, leading from 
the bed-chamber in which I sleep," 
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"Do they ? Who says so? " asked Gertrude, with 
a nervous laugh . 

" Who ? Why everybody." 

What sudden thought glance.d in Gertrude's eyes ? 
" Do, Harry, do ! do dress up as the old squire, and 
come among this throng, it will be capital ; and mind 
you visit Mr. Trapps in his private room ; promise 
me that, or you shall not personate the ghost." An 
unnatural excitement gleamed in her eyes. " Quick ! 
quick I Harry ! How can you manage it ? If you 
intend to carry out your whim, there is no time to 
lose." 

" Listen," whispered Harry. " In an old-fashioned 
wardrobe in my room, strange to say, are the clothes, 
even to the very velvet cap, he wore the night before 
his illness. There is also, carefully folded up in the 
same wardrobe, a cast of the old fellow's face. Oh, it 
is a horrid thing to look upon, but no doubt is very 
like the precious old sinner ! Well, I shall fasten 
that upon my face, put his clothes upon my body, 
his cap upon my head, and envelop the whole in a 
winding-sheet, to lend enchantment to the entire 
make-up." 

" Capital ! Oh, that will do famously ! " replied 
Gertrude, clapping her hands delightedly : "but who 
can that be ? there was a footfall. Surely we have 
not been overheard !" 

" Oh, the very thing, it is only Edwin ! Edwin ! 
Edwin ! I say, old fellow, come here in a moment." 

Harry called to his friend, Edwin Freemantle, the 
young bridegroom who had married Harry Vera fir's 
pretty sister. 

A very few moments sufficed to develop the plot 
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to him. He entered into it at once, promising to 
open and shut doors by unseen agency, as occasion 
might require, with a perfect knowledge of the habits 
and movements of ghosts generally, and the old 
squire's in particular. 

The two young men left Gertrude to return to the 
ball-room, whilst they went to Harry's room to pre- 
pare for the adventure. 

The waltz was at its height. To the music of 
Strauss, whirled, twirled, the motley, merry couples, 
round and round the room. The dowagers had seen 
their daughters* cartes filled with eligible partners, 
and had now migrated with elderly gentlemen to the 
card-room, where they were deep in the fascinations 
of " whist " and " quadrille/ 1 Mrs. Glenmore is in 
the music-room with a select few, listening attentively 
to two young ladies who are singing a duet in the 
Italian style ; their mamma is a duchess, and a great 
talker, so Mrs. Glenmore complacently admires the 
song, and bends a patient ear to the dull monologue 
of her " dear friend, the duchess." Then the young 
ladies play a German piece, wonderfully intricate, 
and Mrs. Glenmore, who has not a single harmonious 
cord in her whole composition, remarks upon the 
beauty of this bar, and the execution of others, with 
all the composure of a perfect musician. Small gifts 
turned to the best advantage, sometimes make people 
pass in the world as very talented individuals. A 
technical phrase, a learned nod, a severe criticism, 
will do wonders, if you have only courage and tact to 
be a u Triton among the minnows." 

But what noise is that ? Shriek upon shriek I 
The dancing stops, the music ceases, and all are 
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aghast. A calm, quiet figure walks the length and 
breadth of rooms, the staircase, and halls. It is the 
old squire of t Abbots Thorpe ! " Good Heavens ! " 
the guests exclaim, " judgment has at last fallen 
upon the Glenmores." All are paralysed for the 
time, and do not dare to interrupt his walk. Ger- 
trude even shudders in horror, and doubts if it can 
indeed be Harry Verner, the "make-up" is so 
complete. 

Where is Harcourt ? and what is the effect upon 
him ? As usual, disappeared into the orangery with 
" Diana Vernon. " 

" The squire's ghost ! " is the cry among the 
powdered lackeys, and every servant, even to the 
scullions, assemble in the hall and on the staircase, 
huddled together in mortal fright. Doors bang, and 
lights are extinguished, for Harry has managed affairs 
marvellously well, and has an efficient co-agency at 
work. Gertrude has recovered her self-possession, 
and watches the issue of the adventure with a won- 
derfully anxious mind. The ghost passes through 
the crowd of guests and menials — there is Mr. Trapps 
crouching to the dust in very craven cowardice. His 
knees knock together, and his lips are ashen, as with 
starting eyeballs he gazes transfixed upon the form 
of his old master. The ghost raises his finger mena- 
cingly, points at Trapps, and then passes through 
the opening door. 

" Oh, master, master ! forgive me ! Mercy, mercy ! " 
choked forth Mr. Trapps, with a voice as hollow and 
sepulchral as the tomb. " It is here — here still ! 
Master, forgive ! I did it ! Curses, curses, I am 
cursed ! but it is safe — safe, and not destroyed !" 
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" Our house steward is beside himself, I think," 
said Mrs. Glenmore, with great composure, but with 
a trembling lip and ashen face. " Some silly mis- 
chievous prank has been practised upon us. I can 
scarcely forgive it, however, when I perceive the 
painful effect it has produced." 

" What do you mean, sirrah ? Mr. Trapps, are 
you a fool ? And all you rascals, what do you mean ? 
How dare you intrude here ? " demanded Harcourt, 
who now made his appearance, and stormed in impo- 
tent fury, first at one, and then at another. 

" I am almost inclined to turn every jackass and 
virago menial out of doors for this impudence. Leave 
the hall, every one of you, instantly, I say, and to- 
morrow we will have a reckoning." 

Gertrude's suspicions were confirmed. The words, 
and the terror of Mr. Trapps, told its own tale. She 
had long suspected him, and believed that he had 
cleverly succeeded in turning his own villany to 
account, by using it as a "rod in terrorem" over 
the heads of her husband and Mrs. Glenmore. 

She determined to watch, and, if possible, bring 
Mr. Trapps to the bar of justice. Too long had 
she been insulted by his cool impudence; he should 
suffer for his wickedness ; and Harcourt would surely 
be brought to reason when he found himself reduced 
to his original position, and dependent upon her 
fortune for the necessaries of life. Gertrude's heart 
beat wildly at the thought. They should in this way 
rid themselves of Mrs. Glenmore, and her influence 
once removed, Harcourt might reform, and become 
her own, her very own husband, whom it would be a 
delight to love, honour, and obey. 
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" Yes, yes/' she said, "this dreadful state of things 
must end. Harcourt is fascinated by an artful girl. 
Abbots Thorpe is not his — he knows it; and that 
fact is the secret of all this fearful infatuation. He 
is good at heart, poor fellow, but has not the courage 
to declare his position to the world. It must be 
declared, however, or Harcourt will sink lower and 
lower in the scale of humanity." 

Gertrude might have added, that already he plunged 
into scenes of riot and dissipation in order to drown 
conscience ; and that already brandy and champagne 
often steeped his senses in the stupor of indifference, 
to the great satisfaction of her Caliban, Mr. Trapps. 

The mind of man soon deteriorates, and it is a 
true saying, that one lie brings ten others in its 
train ! The declensions from a state of morality are 
like the rapids of a mighty river, overleaping every 
barrier in their onward course ! Greatness in social 
life, or a high intellectual status based upon deception, 
will debase the moral nature of a man beyond recall. 
Mrs. Glenmore's character had long ago deteriorated, 
because nearly all. her life she had been " keeping up 
appearances " at the expense of probity and other 
virtues. Compared to his mother, Harcourt was a 
mere novice in the art of deception, and might have 
been respectable and respected, had she been different, 
and had he met with no temptation to go wrong. 
High and noble resolves were unknown to him ; this 
was his everlasting world, and he never raised his 
eyes to the starry firmament above his head to ask 
himself what lay beyond, when " the account " had 
to be rendered. The alpha and omega of his exis- 
tence was self-indulgence, wealth, and fashion; for 
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these he sold his honour, his peace of mind, and, who 
knows ? mayhap his soul ! 

For more reasons than one, he and his mother 
were thoroughly in the power of Mr. Trapps. That 
individual had early tested and proved his young 
master's moral nature after he took possession of 
Abbots Thorpe, whilst Mrs. Glenmore's honesty was 
to him as an old song, worn out long ago. 

One morning, after a few months' careful general- 
ship at Abbots Thorpe, Trapps walked into the 
presence of Harcourt and his mother with an assured 
air to cover his real cowardice. It was a bold stroke, 
but he determined to strike it, and brave the risk he 
ran in doing so. 

He informed them that after the Glenmores came 
into possession of Abbots Thorpe he was removing a 
bureau in the old squire's room when a secret drawer 
gave way and revealed " this" — Trapps drew forth 
a bulky document tied up in red tape and properly 
endorsed. It was the squire's last Will and testa* 
ment, bequeathing all, with the exception of some 
few legacies, " to his dearly beloved grandson, Hugh 
Atheling Ethelstone." 

Harcourt and his mother were aghast. Trapps 
held the precious document securely; perhaps he 
read in Mrs. Glenmore's eye a determination to 
throw it into the fire could she gain possession 
of it. 

"Let me look at it. Bring it to me. What, 
dare you disobey ? " 

" I dare, madam ; and I do ! I say you must come 
here, and look at it in my hands, if you wish to 
see it." 
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" Sirrah, I will knock you down if you dare speak 
to my mother thus/' said Harcourt, passionately. 

" I beg pardon, sir, I didn't mean to offend ; but 
this precious bit of paper must not leave my fingers, 
come or go what may." 

" Keep it, Mr. Trapps/' said Mrs. Glenmore, with 
sweet composure. Harcourt looked at her in amaze- 
ment, at which she smiled significantly, as if to say, 
" Leave all to me, I will manage the fellow." Har- 
court was only too glad to do so, having a firm 
belief in the perfection of her Machiavelism. 

« Mr. Trapps," said Mrs. Glenmore, " that Will, 
of course, must be given up, and Hugh Atheling 
Ethelstone shall immediately be reinstated ; justice 
demands this, and I, or my son, will at once write to 
the late squire's lawyer, informing him of this 
discovery." 

Mr. Trapps had miscalculated this time; he 
looked blank for a moment, the next cunning 
triumphed. 

"True, madam," said he, "I quite agree with 
you ; justice demands that my late master's wishes 
should be carried out, and that is why I am here 
now. But I happen to know that he hated the idea 
of his grandson coming into possession of Abbots 
Thorpe, therefore, as I desire most of all to see my 
dear old master's last wishes fulfilled, I now inform 
you that if you or your son, Mr. Glenmore, stir hand 
or foot in this matter to declare Hugh Atheling 
Ethelstone heir, I will at once divulge the whole 
of Mrs. Harcourt Glenmore's family history, and 
your share, madam, in certain transactions con- 
nected with it. I shall do this out of respect to 
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my dear master's memory, for his grandson behaved 
abominably to him during his illness ; and if the 
squire had retained sufficient strength or eyesight 
he would have cancelled this Will the very last day 
of his life; he told me so/' added Trapps, with un- 
blushing effrontery. 

Harcourt had quailed visibly when Trapps alluded 
to his wife's family history ; he had had nothing to 
do with it j but his own and his mother's downfall 
in society must surely come when that became 
known to the world. 

" I think, Mr. Trapps, you had as large a share in 
the transaction as ourselves/' replied Mrs. Glenmore, 
with a glassy eye and pale cheek, as she rose 
nervously from her chair and took two or three turns 
across the room. " This will never do/' thought 
she; "if I don't mind that rascal will gain the 
ascendency." 

"Come now, Mr. Trapps, be reasonable," said 
she, approaching the man with an effort to smile — a 
mere lip distention, however, which made her look 
even more ghastly than before. " Advise us. What 
would you have us to do ? Be our friend, and you 
shall be the gainer by it." 

This was all Mr. Trapps desired. 

"Well then, I say — but you look ghastly ill, 
madam ; allow me to go for a glass of wine." 

" No, no, Mr. Trapps ! Quick, Mr. Trapps ! be 
quick !" said Mrs. Glenmore, in a voice of command, 
for the man's familiar tone jarred horribly upon her 
ear. " Tell us what you think " 

He filled up the hiatus by saying, " Best to be 
done under these very difficult circumstances." 
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Yes, best — best/' repeated she. 
And be quick about it, old fellow/' said Har- 
court, wonderfully reassured, now that he discovered 
circumstances would not permit him to resign 
Abbots Thorpe to that "nincompoop," young Ethel- 
stone. "I am late for the c meet' as it is; quick, 
old fellow ! I know you are honesty itself — an 
epitome of it, Mr. Trapps," he added, with irony. 

Trapps observed the tone, and clenched his teeth 
savagely. 

" Well then, I insist upon Mr. Glenmore's reten- 
tion of Abbots Thorpe. Of this precious document 
he must not say a single word even to his own 
shadow. I need not caution you, madam, upon this 
point, knowing your wisdom and sound judgment in 
every such case of difficulty. In the meantime I 
shall require £1,000 — a mere trifle. I will keep 
your secrets, do not fear me ; but I must be paid 
well for my virtue." 

The money was paid, and a system of fraud and 
extortion established. Mrs. Glenmore and Harcourt 
were in Mr. Trapps' power; his web was around 
them, and they could not release themselves from his 
spider jaws — in vain to attempt it, except at the 
expense of all they held dear — position, wealth, and 
the respect of the world. 

Harcourt possessed a heart which, with the most 
judicious training, would have been difficult to 
educate into moral or religious vitality. The ground 
was not good, and no early seeds of pure and lofty 
principle had been sown there at a parent's knee, or 
we might hope that as beautiful flowers spring up 
from dead seedlings, even yet a new and fragrant 
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life of virtue might arise. Alas ! alas ! Harcourt 
went to bed and rose every morning "a thief!" 
He knew it; he realised his position, but had not 
moral courage to free himself from it ; so he stifled 
conscience, lived in a whirl, ate, drank, and made 
merry, dropping into the abyss, step by step, whilst 
Mr. Trapps prospered, fattened, grew sleek, and 
desperately wicked, with Nemesis at his heels. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The Glenmores had made many overtures of friend- 
ship to Meta Raycliffe, which she had politely 
declined. Harcourt had caught a glimpse of her 
face in church, and from that moment desired an 
introduction. Many were the journeys he took with 
his gay friends to the uplands in order to see that 
strange and bewitching girl who, to retrieve the 
fallen fortunes of her family, had taken to farming, 
and was thriving upon it, making quite a pretty 
little fortune — so said the Abbots Thorpe world. 

" And bless her ! We hope she'll grow rich, and 
live at Holmlee again some day," were the house- 
hold words of every cottage within a mile. 

Meta little knew that she was held up by the 
Glenmores as the " lion/' the wonder of the neigh- 
bourhood, to the gay fashionables who periodically 
visited Abbots Thorpe. Had she known it, she 
would have felt shocked, and probably would have 
realised the truth of her brother's remark, " That 
those women who step one inch out of the beaten 
path marked out by feminine conventionality, only 
become the mark, and possibly the scoff, of society." 
Quietly, systematically, she worked on. " Hugh 
was working, struggling, and why should not she ? 
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Meta's farm prospered under the clever manage- 
ment of Matthew Fielding and his thrifty wife, who 
ruled the dairy and the kitchen with a domestic rod 
of iron. Meta kept the books and looked knowingly 
at the crops. With Matthew by her side, unfolding 
his farming plans in detail, she day by day learnt 
something practically from himself and Bridget, and 
theoretically from every agricultural book within 
reach. Bridget was a thorough shrew ; tall, loud- 
voiced, clean, and voraciously industrious. She wore 
a mob cap, a pink bed-gown, and a linsey petticoat, 
very short, and displaying a neatly-turned ankle, 
encased in a tight woollen stocking. Bridget per- 
petually wore pattens ; she liked the noise they 
made, and the height they gave her ; she even felt 
dignified when she clattered into the dairy and saw 
all the maids, at the sound of them, quit their gossip 
and fly to their duties. Even Meta quailed inwardly 
before the practical sense and stern sound judgment 
of Bridget Fielding, her cook and dairy- woman ; she, 
however, kept up her own dignity wonderfully, and 
if she shrank with a gentlewoman's innate horror 
of the coarse and commanding in her own sex, she 
succeeded in inspiring Mistress Bridget with suffi- 
cient respect for herself. Meta's word was law in 
her little household, and there was something in her 
calm, firm manner which gave her power over others. 
But Meta rarely exercised her legal rights; she 
knew Bridget's value, so left her to scold and com- 
mand to her heart's content. 

In this [way the months fast rolledjon. The very 
routine of a busy life is the secret of its fleetness. 
Sunday was their only holiday; and Meta always 
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welcomed its return with delight. She loved the 
old parish church, filled up though it was with 
green-baized pews, and thick with churchwardens' 
whitewash. The very dust upon the S€ memento mori" 
of her own family and the proud Ethelstones was 
dear to her, and she would have felt almost sorry to 
see it removed ; it brought out the light and shade 
of wondrous carving with so much effect. Mr« 
Leslie's simple, practical sermons, too, strengthened 
her faith, and supported her up the arduous hill of 
cold, hard duty. Part of every Sunday was spent 
at the vicarage with the Leslies and their happy 
children. Meta basked in the sunshine of their 
childish glee, for the Leslies encouraged a joyous 
spirit upon the week's Easter Day, because a loving 
Father had specially considered the weakness of His 
creatures by giving them "rest," and making it the 
resurrection morn of His Son. 

Lord Lilsdale was seldom at home now. Occa- 
sionally, however, when his parliamentary and other 
duties permitted him, he visited Ashlee Court, and 
when there, called frequently at " the Farm." The 
cottagers believed that Miss Raycliffe was to become 
the wife of Lord Lilsdale, and could not understand 
why the wedding was so long postponed. It was 
strange, but sure to be right in the end, because 
what Meta did, in their opinion, must be good. 
She was, indeed, wonderfully beloved by her poorer 
neighbours. It was not her money, soups, or 
blankets the people wanted, but herself, her pre- 
sence and her sweet sympathy to cheer. Meta's 
cattle, fields, orchards, and hen-roosts never suffered 
depredations. Hearts and hands were hers did she 
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need them — an affectionate interest in her welfare, 
which she substantially returned, for Meta was — 



" A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature's daily food ; 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles." 

Meta's home, Ashlee Farm, was on the sheltered 
side of a moorland ridge. It was an old-fashioned 
place, with new and substantial outbuildings, for 
Lord Lilsdale had removed the old tumble-down 
barns, &c, building up handsome large ones in their 
places. He had done this for Meta; possibly any 
one else must have made the best of the old ones, 
or built for themselves. The house was low-roofed 
and straggling, but cheerful and sunny; it was 
approached by a pebbled walk up a long garden, 
which was kept in perfect order, and surrounded 
by pure white railings, contrasting agreeably with 
the many green shades of trees and grass. Ashlee 
Farm was a spot to be loved by children. The 
house had long passages ; rooms full of queer nooks 
and corners, and closets in which to play hide-and- 
seek; sunny parlours with wide seats beneath the 
casemented windows ; and such a kitchen ! — a 
thorough old-fashioned Yorkshire kitchen — won- 
drously clean, and brilliant with pans, kettles, and 
crockery, which seemed to keep up a perpetual wink 
of good fellowship with the blazing fire. Then, too, 
its garden, to a child's mind would be perfection. 
How they would revel amid its larkspurs, marigolds, 
lavender, stocks, and common flowers! these they 
can understand. Turn a child into such a garden, 
especially if there be a dilapidated sun-dial, clipped 
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arbours, two or three stone images, a grotto, and 
butterflies to chase, as there always are in such 
gardens, and, oh, the joy of heart as they let their 
fancy run riot during this the careless holiday of 
their lives ! We should lose faith in a child, ay, 
and love for it too, if daisies and buttercups failed 
to delight. For such a child philanthropists might 
spare a tear, and scarcely dare to read its future. 

Lord Lilsdale had purchased largely at the Holmlee 
sale, and furnished Ashlee Farm with its rickety, 
time-honoured chattels. He said he had done this 
because a furnished farm would always let well ; 
but it was certainly remarkable that those things 
whicK Meta valued most had found a home in her 
new abode. Even old Richard RayclifFe, of warlike 
memory, with many others, his kith and kin, were 
there, as well as the minor details of harp, piano, 
and easel. These were the charms of Meta's 
leisure hours, and seemed to be the last links 
which bound her to the bygone greatness of her 
family. She was a Raycliffe still when she met the 
eye of her grim old ancestor, and not for all the 
grandeur in the world would she have parted with 
her beloved relics. Surely Heaven's smile rested 
upon her peaceful home. A very slow, monotonous 
life it would be considered by most town-bred girls. 
Cecilia Rookes, for instance, thought upon Meta's 
state and condition with amazement, and had solved 
the mystery by declaring her a dull, stupid creature, 
with very little spirit. Little did she know of the 
hope which lay so warm at Meta's heart, or of that 
discipline of the mind which makes both men and 
women independent of the fascinations of the gay 
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world. We have often heard of women surprising 
society by romantic fits of self-devotion, but a 
simple life of unobtrusive self-denial in the cold, 
dark chamber of duty, how rare is it ! how difficult 
to endure ! but how beautifully calm and good ! 
And, after all, what can " society " give us ? Heart- 
burnings and repinings; whilst it often robs us of 
time, health, comfort, and individuality, for that 
seldom continues long in the guild of fashion. 

Meta was happy because her faith was working 
out its effects upon her, and she believed herself to 
be in the path of duty whilst honestly working for 
her own living, and a further object which she had 
in view. Hugh was the only idol she feared. ' Yet, 
love him she must ; hope in him, too, • and trust 
him always. What if he never wrote, it was because 
he feared to distress her by the history of his strug- 
gles, alone and uncared for, in busy London. Not- 
withstanding this reasoning she watched the postman 
every morning with a beating heart, and turned from 
her letters with a sickened feeling when she found 
there was not one from Hugh. 

It was summer again. Meta was in her busy 
farm-yard, and 

" Viewed the hinds, who toiled at her command, 
While Bridget churned the butter close at hand, 
Geese, hens, and turkeys following where she went," 

when Lord Lilsdale rode up to the gateway, beckoned 
a farm-labourer to hold his horse, and then walked 
up to the hall-door, at which he knocked, but per- 
ceiving Meta in the farm-yard, he joined her there. 
Lord Lilsdale was a fine-looking, intelligent, but 
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pale-faced, man of forty. Ugly he would be con- 
sidered by a casual observer, but those who lived 
with him, and were privileged to be his friends, 
thought differently. Although a, parvenu, a one- 
generation man (a fact which he never attempted to 
conceal), he was well-bred, highly educated, and 
accustomed to the usages of the best society, whilst 
his words and mode of expression pleased, because 
they sprang from innate, not acquired, politeness. 
And this is true politeness, because it represents 
kindliness of disposition and a naturally refined 
sense of fitness and beauty. An individual thus 
imbued need not be a slave to the shibboleths of 
conventionalism ; a blunder in social tactics, where 
false refinement reigns, will do him no harm. 

Lord Lilsdale had achieved fame in the House of 
Commons, and was now at the height of his reputa- 
tion. All parties agreed that he might command a 
high position in the Cabinet did he care sufficiently 
for " office." 

For an instant Lord Lilsdale paused to admire 
Meta's youthful form and bright face, as she threw 
from a small basket handfuls of grain to her poultry. 
It was a very busy scene, but a pleasing one. Meta, 
in her simple print dress, and linen collar and cuffs, 
standing in the middle of the yard, the powerful but 
unobtrusive spring of all the industry around her. 
Men with honest faces embrowned in the sun were 
threshing in the barn. Day-labourers were there, 
and a " Murillo-like " boy was riding a horse and 
leading another to water; geese came noisily quacking 
up from the common beyond to secure their share 
of the grain ; turkevs gobbled ; hens and pigeons 
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pecked with chanticleer in their midst. Plump 
girls in pink bed-gowns and short linsey petticoats 
were scrubbing the whitest of all wooden utensils, 
under the direction of Mistress Bridget, who trudged 
hither and thither full of business, and with a look 
of command from which there was no appeal. 

Meta turned to give some direction, and, with a 
blush, observed Lord Lilsdale in the distance watch- 
ing her. Basket in hand, and throwing her grain 
as she walked, she went forward to meet him with 
graceful cordiality. 

" I am so glad to see your lordship ; do not think 
from this busy scene that I am too much engaged 
to entertain a friend." 

I leave Ashlee Court to-morrow," he replied, 

and I was anxious to see you to — to," he hesi- 
tated, "to ask if I could be of any service, or if 
you wanted anything doing on the farm. Should 
you require anything, I have desired my steward to 
see that your wishes are immediately carried out." 

" With your usual kindness, Lord Lilsdale ; how 
can I thank you; what words could express my 
gratitude? You know I am not gifted with fine 
language," said Meta, with a low ringing laugh 
peculiar to her, and which could be very hearty ; 
" but I do feel it here" (pressing her hand upon her 
heart), " and shall never, never cease to pray for my 
best and kindest earthly friend. Oh, Lord Lils- 
dale, what should I have done without you ! " ' 

Lord Lilsdale coloured deeply, and Meta feared 
she had said too much. 

By this time they had reached the gateway, where 
he had left his horse. At the off-side of the mare 
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stood Matthew Fielding, lost in admiration of her 
beauty, as well he might, for she was no misshapen 
hybrid, but a splendid creature of immense power, 
with such a head ! I cannot describe it, and ladies 
are not expected to be accomplished in such matters, 
but to admire, without using technical terms. But 
it had such a love of a head (as we ladies say), and 
the human face divine could scarcely express more 
intelligence, or denote a sweeter, more generous 
temper than Lord Lilsdale's pet mare "Metta." 
Out of respect to her, Matthew raised his straw-hat 
two inches higher to Lord Lilsdalc. 

t€ I am happy about my mare now I see you there, 
Matthew," said his lordship. 

"Ay, my lord; she's as great a beauty as ever 
stepped ; Fll take good care of her." 

€ ' Yes ; as much as if she were the most high-born 
dame in the kingdom ; won't you, Matthew ? " asked 
Meta. 

" Indeed, ma'am, I will. My mistress, Miss Ray- 
cliffe, wants another mare, my lord ; we are rather 
short at present. Farmer Sykes has a fine breed of 
cart-horses, I hear tell, of tfhich I believe your 
lordship approves." 

"I do, Matthew; they are fine, useful cattle, 
muscular, and not too fleshy." 

Lord Lilsdale seemed disposed to enter the house, 
but Matthew, who had a great respect for his lord- 
ship's opinion, and prided himself upon his interest 
in all that concerned Meta's farm, would not let him 
off so easily. 

"Market thinly attended yesterday, your lord- 
ship." 
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"Ah, yes, Matthew, I forgot to inquire about 
it," said Meta ; " what did you do ? " 

Matthew raised his hat, he always did when he 
talked to his lady-mistress, and replied, " Flour met 
with a slow sale, at a reduction of one shilling a 
sack. The demand for oats very brisk ." 

" That will not affect us, Matthew," said Meta. 

Lord Lilsdale smiled. 

" Barley and beans, how were they ?" 

" Barley firm — feeding-beans realised a slight ad- 



vance." 



"Then there has been a reaction in the grain 
market," replied Meta. 

Again Lord Lilsdale smiled, and looked at Meta 
with that singular eye of his, in repose so cold and 
unreveaHng, beneath his bushy, powerful eyebrow, 
but so dark, expanded, and expressive when affected 
by any pleasing emotion. Then, the most common- 
place woman in the world would scarcely describe 
Lord Lilsdale' s face as plain. 

They entered the house. His lordship seemed to 
step upon air; in Meta's presence he always felt 
young. 

" Where is your friend, Mrs. Mortimer ? " he 
asked, as he entered the parlour and found it un- 
occupied. 

" She will be with us at luncheon, I hope ; she was 
not very well this morning, and I persuaded her to 
indulge a little." 

Lord Lilsdale seemed relieved, and expressed no 
regret at her absence. 

Never had Meta seen Lord Lilsdale to greater 
advantage. He laughed, chatted, discussed pictures, 
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books, and learned men, describing the busy scenes 
of the great world where his theatre of action lay 
with wonderful shrewdness, charming Meta by the 
delicate piquancy of his language, who was un- 
acquainted with the modes of thought and conver- 
sation of men of the world. 

" I think you are a great collector of pictures, are 
you not ? " asked Meta, nervously. She had sud- 
denly discovered she must be a very slow and 
uncultivated companion for so clever a man as Lord 
Lilsdale, so watched the door anxiously, wishing for 
the relief of Mrs. Mortimer's presence to break in 
upon their tite-a-tite. 

Once become self-conscious in a tSte-h-tSte and its 
charm vanishes ; no longer will it be enjoyable. 

Meta felt this. Not so Lord Lilsdale, to whom 
she was an inspiration. 

" Ah, yes," he replied; " would that I could have 
persuaded you to visit Ashlee Court, then I should 
have had the delight of hearing your opinion of 
them; as it is, you have deprived me of half their 
charm— that of knowing you appreciate them." 

"But I am no judge," replied Meta, knitting a 
trifle faster at the warm socks she was fabricating 
for her last baby protege ; " I have seen so few 
pictures by the great masters." 

"But yon paint charmingly, and have such a 
quick eye. You would, for instance, very soon dis- 
tinguish the Italian masters from the Flemish." 

" I don't know," replied Meta, doubtfully. 

"For my own part I hate the jargon of an art 
connoisseur. One unsophisticated opinion of an un- 
hackneyed, cultivated mind is worth fifty flavoured 
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with conventional laws, upon either paintings, books, 
or men." 

" Some one has said, ' a great book is a great evil/ '* 
replied Meta, her individuality again creeping from 
out its cell, like a snail which timidly looks forth 
from under its castle; "and I do think that the 
accessories in painting or writing should never over- 
whelm the principle: a tree looks all the more 
picturesque when we can see its gnarled branches 
through its lovely foliage ; don't you think so V* she 
asked, with her own bright, bright smile. 

Lord Lilsdale answered with another. ( ' Indeed 
I do, and your simile applies to conversation also- 
When I have to endure the extraneous verbosity of 
friends in the lobby of the House, and in society 
generally, I am inclined to agree with my old Scotch 
relative, who said, € I tell you what, Jamie, I just 
think that conversation is the bane of society/ " 

"I shall remember the similarity of your opinions," 
replied Meta, with a joyous laugh ; " and if I can 
control my tongue, will leave you to converse with 
Mrs. Mortimer during luncheon." 

"Oh, Miss Raycliffe— dear Miss Raycliffe !" 
Meta was startled at the tone — " might I, might 1 
dare to ask you for one more hour alone. Why 
have I come ? Why have I travelled miles yesterday, 
but to tell you, Meta, I love you; and that fame, 
position, wealth, without you is worthless to me. 
Oh, Meta ! Meta ! I did love once and was cruelly 
deceived ; I thought I could never love again ; it is 
not true. I love you, Meta, more, far more than I 
ever loved before ! Oh ! may I not hope V* 

Meta burst into a passionate flood of tears, and 
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could not reply. Lord Lilsdale was by her side, 
holding her passive hand, which was as cold as ice. 
There was no responsive thrill to his own warm 
grasp ; he knew it, and let it fall heavily by her side. 

" Again doomed ! , Am I never to know happi- 
ness — never to inspire love ? Is the brand of Cain's 
ugliness so strongly marked on my visage that 
women turn from me in disgust ? It is so ; and yet 
verily my heart throbs in every fibre with as chival- 
rous a love as ever burnt in the breast of an Adonis. 
Oh, Meta ! Meta ! I thought you different — made of 
different stuff to those willing beauties who listen 
entranced to the sleek, smooth nothings of exquisite 
Lotharios." 

All Meta's sweet, affectionate nature responded to 
this appeal, but what word of comfort or hope could 
she give ? None ; she loved another. Still she 
shrank from making the avowal, because she read in 
his face the intolerable anguish it would cause him ; 
but duty decided the point, it must be done. Oh ! 
to think that she must never see him more, never be 
an object of interest to that noble, generous man, 
her own true, true friend in the hour of her utmost 
need ! Meta could not bear the thought, and wept 
bitterly. 

" I see how it is, Meta, you love another. Let 
me call you Meta, I love the name, and it is written 
for ever here," said Lord Lilsdale, with inexpressible 
tenderness, placing his hand upon his heart. 

It was his turn to comfort now. t€ Do not weep. 
I cannot endure to see your tears. Why — why are 
they so bitter ? " 

" Oh, Lord Lilsdale ! forgive me ! had I thought 
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I was likely to inspire you with more than that 
friendly regard which has made yon my benefactor 
for life, I should have acted differently. Indeed, 
indeed, I am innocent of this. Oh, Lord Lilsdale ! 
is it thus I repay yon for all your kindness to me ? 
I can never forgive myself/' 

Meta had no pride in her conquest, no coquetry, 
but humility, deep and sincere, for that was surely 
his due. 

"Meta, I have been unfortunate. All men are 
not lucky ; but comfort yourself by the assurance 
that you have not by word, look, or deed, deceived 
me : kind, considerate, and beaming with friendship, 
you have ever been to me — nothing more — and yet, 
I was mad enough to hope. I, with my grey hairs, 
and world- worn ideas, did hope that one sweet rose 
would nestle in my bosom till I died; it is past, 
because you love another ; truly, I know, for Meta 
is truth. Can I serve you ? Surely a new light 
shines upon me — fool that I have been — it is Hugh 
Atheling Ethelstone, the disinherited heir of Abbots 
Thorpe, whom you love. Did I not fide past and 
see you in the distance saying farewell that sad 
parting day; and yet I could forget it I" 

Meta's neck and face suffused with a rich crimson 
tide as she recalled Hugh's first and only kiss upon 
her brow. Had Lord Lilsdale witnessed it ? 

Lord Lilsdale required no other confirmation of 
his words than Meta's blushing face. 

" Remember, Meta, I am always, and for ever, 
your friend ; let there be no change in that. I shall 
go abroad ; I require relaxation, and shall seek it in 
travel ; my heart will, perhaps, be hardened t by my 
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return, and then I shall be able to think of yon as 
the wife of another with calmness. Time works 
wonders. Do not ask me to stay luncheon. I will 
go, it is better for us to part at once. Farewell, 
Meta, farewell ; may you be happy !" He drew her, 
weeping, unresisting to his bosom, pressed his lips 
once to her brow — the next moment Meta was alone, 
and Lord Lilsdale gone. 
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